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INTRODUCTION 


Censuses.—Tlie first Census, taken in the Hyderabad State synchro' 
nously with the rest of India, was on the 17th February 1831. On that 
occasion only the statistical tables were ptepared, but no report was 
written. Ine second Census was taken on the 28th February ISftl. and, 
for the first time, a Report on the Census was published besides the vo¬ 
lume containing tables. The third and fourth censuses were taken on the 
1st March 1001 and 10th jlarch 1911, respectively. Thus, the present 
Census is the fifth of its kind in the State, The iSth March 1921 ivas the 
^ day fixed for the final enumeration, 

■i 

General Arrangements, —-In the absence of the Administrative Volume 
of the last Census Report, some difficulty was felt at the outset in finding 
out what general arrangements were actually made last time to get through 
the census w'ork as satisfactorily as possible. It was found necessary to 
w*ade through a number of old nles, with a ^iew to arriving at a definite 
plan of work. However, the various notes and instructions issued from 
time to time by the Census Commissioner for India threw much light on 
the matter and facilitated the arrangements a great deal. ^ The Adminis¬ 
trative Volume to be published this time 'will give a detailed account of 
the machinery* by which the census work w’as managed, and the methods 
of enumeration and tabulation followed at the present Census. It would* 
therefore, suffice to give here an epitome of the main features of the cen¬ 
sus operations. 

To start with, the village list was revised and brought up-to-date. 
The State Census Code containing instructions for the taking of the 
Census was prepared and copies of the same were supplied to the 
Officere concerned chapter by chapter as necessity arose, Imstnictions 
on points not provided for in the Code were communicated by means of 
circulars and manuals. The State Census Act, which gave leg^ authority' 
for all the operations connected with the Census, was passed by the State 
Legislature. 

Census forms such as schedules, house, block and circle lists ; district, 
charge and circle summaries; enumeration tickets, slips, etc. iivere printed 
in five dilterent languages and supplied in sufficient quantities. To ensure 
adequate attention being paid to tne successive stages in census operations 
in good time, a Census Calendar was issued in the first week of July 
1920, showing the chain of operations to be completed till the end of the 
25th March 1921. This was also meant to keep a strict iiyatch on the 
working of the operations, and the District Officers were instructed to 
send in fortnightly progress reports in the prescribed form, printed copies 
of whi^ were supplied in adequate number by the central office. 

Census Divisions and Agency,—^The ‘House' defined as a structure 
occupied by one commensal family, was taken as the smallest census unit, 
and from 30 to 50 houses were grouped together to form an enumerator’s 
block. Blocks were grouped into circles. Each circle, containing from 
10 to 15 blocks, was entrusted to the care of a supervisor. Circles, again, 
were gfrouped to form charges, and each charge, wliich was gcneroily iden- 
tical with a taluk or a town, was entrusted to a charge superintendent, 
'l^e Talukdar (District Collector and Magistrate) was usually the District 
Census Officer. In a taluk, which constituted a single charge, the Tahsildar 
was invariably the charge supermtendent. In the case of sub-divisions of a 
taluk, deputy charge superintendents were selected from amongst Mun- 
siffs. Civil Surgeons and other Government officials of various depart¬ 
ments. Municipalities and towns were generally entrusted to the charge 
of Lo^ Fund Engineers. But in every case the entire responsibility for 


fill census arrangements in the taluk with the Taiisildar, In the city 
of Hyderabad, the Municipal Commissioner was appointed the District 
Census Officer for the areas coming under his jurisdiction. Military areas 
of His Exalted Highness’ Forces, the administered areas and the esUtes 
of nobles, who enjoy the privilege of conducting their census operations, 
ha<^ special census officers. 

Supervisors, cliarge superintendents and enumerators were selected, 
as far as possible, from among tlie Government officials of all departments. 
When necessaiy', non-officials also were appointed. .\U these officials and 
non-olficials were honorary workers. .\Itogether 500 charge superin* 
tendents, 7,a51 supervisors" and 73,063 enumerators were ttms employed. 
It must he noted that this was the first time in the history of the Hydera* 
had Census that the Hyderabad Slunicipal area, was censiised without any 
payment to enumerators f^nd supervisors, whereas on previous occasions 
large sums of money used to be spent by Government for this purpose. 

Special arraagements for Railways, etc,—Special arrangements 
had to be made for the enumeration of travellers by railway, by boat or by 
* road; of inmates of institutions Like jails, Joek-ups, hospitals, police out¬ 
posts ami lines and of w'andering triFjes and large crowds of visitors or 
pilgrims present at fairs or festivals. 

Ilitlicrto the railivay administration used to undertake the Census 
of their own employees, of all persons living on railw ay premises and of 
travellers by train. But on the present occasion, tlie railway census was 
brought withui the scope of the District Census Administration. Each 
railway station was constituted a circle, witli the Station Master as 
supemsor. This supendsor w^as to work under the direction of the cliarge 
superintendent concerned. Large stations were made cliarges su themselves, 
and the chief railway officer of each of these stations was appointed 
charge superintendent. He had to correspond direct with the District Census 
Officer. This change produced satisfactory results, as the railway em¬ 
ployees were given the same training in the census procedure as the other 
supervisors and enumerators. 

Some villages lie purely within the limits of the British cantonments 
of Secunderabad and Bolarum, and some more with in a ejuarter mile zone 
of these cantonments. Of the villages of tlie latter category, some l>clong 
to His Exalted Higlmess’ Government, and others to private adminiS' 
trations. Special arrangements had therefore to he made for the census 
of the.se villages, ivith a view to avoid confusion and overlapping of cen¬ 
sus areas. A special officer was therefore appointed to look after the cen¬ 
sus arrangements in these villages. 

House numbering. — On the completion of the division of the country 
into census areas and the appointment of ccnsu,s officers, the work of)muse- 
numbering w'as taken up. All dwelling houses, whether occupied or un¬ 
occupied, and all places likely to be found inhabited on the 18th March 
ia21 were systematically numbered In every village, town and city. This 
work was commenced on the 15th October 1920 tliroughout the Domi¬ 
nions, ivith the single exception of tlie City, w here it was undertaken a fort¬ 
night later, and completed before the close of Novenilier 1920, 

Training of the Census Staff. — Prior to Jiousc-numbermg, the census 
staff had received training in tliat kind of ivork. In December 1920 and 
January 1921 they were trained for preliminary enumeration. 


Tours of the Census Superintendent.—The Census Superintendent 
toured during the months of July, .August, September and part of Octo¬ 
ber 1920, holding informal conferences with the District Officers and 
explaining to them the principles underlying each operation, frojiL the 
very commencement to the final Census, "Again, after the completion of 


house-numbering, the touring Was resutliied in months of X)ecembet 
1020 and January 1021 with a vieiv to Judge’the tralnjirig rpeeived by the 
census staff, to remove doubts and difficulties and tc> ensure that adequate 
arrangements had been made for the efficient and speedy completion 6f 
the Census. The touring was taken up again in Feb^ary 1921, when 
preliminary enumeration was in progress, and again in March 1921 in 
order to be satisfied that proper arrangements had been made for the 
despatch of the provisional totals to the central office with all possible 
proniptitude. 

Preliminary Enumeration.—Preliminary enumeration, or the visiting 
by each enumerator of every house in his. block in the order shown in tlie 
block list supplied to him, and entering in the general census schedules 
the necessary particulars regarding all persons ordinarily living in tliose 
houses, was commencr’d in the districts on the llrth February’ 1921 and in 
the City and some imnortant towas abfiut a fortnight later. Tiie work 
w'as completed by the 10th March 1921. 

Proclamation to the Public.—^To raeilitate the w ork of the enumem- 
toT, proclamations were issued in Urdu and other important vernaculars 
of the State to all the inhabitants, directing them to remain in their houses 
on the night of the 18th Marcli 1921, with a light burning, until the enu¬ 
merator had visited them. 

General Holidays.—All public offices, courts and schools were closed 
for 6 days, from the 8th to the lOtli^ March 1921, and from the iTtli to 
the 19th March 1921, to provide facilities for utilising the services of all 
available officials. The first three days were intended to he devoted to the 
carrying on of the work of the preliminary enumeration and the rest to that 
of tile final enumeration so that the preparation of the provisional totals 
might lie completed ivith the Icaat possible delay. 

Final Enumeration.—The final Census was taken on the IStli March 
1921, between the hours 7 P. and midnight, synchronously w ith the rest 
of India. TJiis consisted in checking and correcting tlie record of the preli¬ 
minary enumeration, by striking out the entries relating to persons 
who liad died or left the locality and entering the necessary particulars of 
new arrivals. 

The only non-synchronous area in the State is a part of the Paioncha 
Samasthan, about 800 square miles, in extent,, or 00 percent, of the total 
State area, wdicre the final enumeration took place on tlic morning of the 
19th March 1921, owing to the difficulty and danger of ceiiKUsing that area, 
abounding in forest tracts, during the night. 

Provisional and Final Totals.—^Each supervisor had been instructed 
to gather his enumerators on the morning after the Census, and witli their 
help to compile an abstract for Jiis circle {Le., the circle summary), lie 
was then to send the summary by the quickest means a^’a liable to the Tahsil- 
dar, who in turn was to compile the charge summary promptly and despatch 
it together wdth all the circle summaries of his cl large to tire District Cen¬ 
sus Officer. The District Census Dfficer >vas forth^vith to compile the 
district summary and wire the provisional totals to the central office in 
the Hyderabad fcity. All the oftieers concerned vied with one another to 
cany* out the instructions to the very letter, and the first district total 
reached the Census Superintendent’s Office in the forenoon of the 19tli March 
1921, while the last w’as received in the morning of the 22nd idem. The 
provisional totals were wired to the Census Commissioner for India in the 
evening of tlie 22nd March 1921. Tlie results so published differed from 
the finally tabulated totals by—18,148 or 0*1 per cent. 

Industrial Census.—On the present occasion also, a census of in¬ 
dustrial establisiiments W'as taken. It was, however, on a more extended 
scale than in 1911. The results of tins census are exhibited in Imperial 
Table XXII, and are discussed in Part 11 of Cliapter XU of this Beport, 


vin 


Economic Stotiatics.—In addition to the industrial census* an attemnt 
was made to collect statistical and ^neral information on subjects such 
^labour, niml trade, ^ttage industries and other items bearing on the 
economic TOndition of the people. It is, however, to be regretted tliat the 
re^lt of this attempt lias feen far from satisfactory for want of adeouate 
help and co^opemtion. l^e Department of Industries and Commerce 
that was approached in this matter, could not conduct the necessary in- 

*!! while the meagre notes furnished by 

information gleaned from other sources have been 
worked up in Part IH of Chapter XII, which, at best, is fragmentaiyr 

Organisation of the Abstraction Office.—As soon as the final enu- 
meration was over and the pro visional figures were published, census schedules 

all quarters of the State. No room being 
available m the budding of the Hevenue Secretariat where the Census 

was located, a spacious budding, known as the 
for llirwhote taken on rent and one single Abstraction Office 

S ^ organised and located therein. The Office was 

the English and UrduSection, (2) tbeTeIu^ 
Section and (3) the Marathi and Kanarese Section. The firet was dirertiv 

GhuJam Dastagir. Translator, as general Superintend¬ 
ent. The second was m charge of my Assistant. Moulfe Abu ’Muhammad 
who contmued to have the accounts branch also under him. For the third' 
^eservices of Moulvi Mir Anwar Ali, retired Extra Assistant Cora- 

ofX r^J^^brTch P“‘ “ '‘>"8' 

and three stages ; abstraction or slip^copmir 

and sorting in five different languages, and compilation of tables The^Iif 
system mtroduecd into India In 1901, and tSed again p^fitab y n 
1911, was adopted this time also. It is merely tlfe abstraction 
or copying of details from enumeration schedule on to slins n,f 
differeiit coloi^. hearing symbols to distinguish civil conditioif and 
FW The different colours denoted the Afferent religions returned^ 
For example, badamt mdicated Hinduism, green Islam red ThrisHonif 
blue Jainism and yellow .4nimism and olhlS T^se d^ces 

the slips the relgb^ sex 
and civil condition of the persons dealt with t« »/ sex 

out of other entries, » etan/e'T^S of^bbrivUti Jm “ S»eritH“'’C^ 

wju ^nted.in diffeteut lengueges end distribSX^eSl"*- 

the entn^ m schedules relating to a block were copied out tfie Sinen-i^^ 

~ .as 

tC4^Augu2 

swings to oSir niateriai fra thf^piMon o? thcXrious\ab5^^ 

Jreerzf 

slips, on an average, separately bv religion and sex accordinr^ to th^ 
requirements of each tab e. The resitlfsi w^r^ fcx accoraing to the 

eol^«l. Thb rverk Z be^'oTtl? let aSZ' 1921 ‘ ‘ 

on the 2Gth October 1921. August 1921 and completed 

tracMi' 

dispensed with, retaining only a few under the 
MiiUnnmd. As soon ^ sorted I^d LffllnH 
work, compilation and tabulation work wl taken up Thlffi«t^ w 
sent to the press in the first week of December f ^ 

the tables was received on the 2lst August 192^^^ Th? proof of 

g jr closed on the 20th April 1922 The TahW v i ^“Pd^ion pro- 
oport, ,..ed fri.™ Z pZZ J?}reX7, “ 


be stated in this connection tiiat, besides the Imperial Tables prescribed 
by the Government of India, this volume contains a detailed statement 
relating to caste, tribe, race or nationality as Part I of Table XIII and a 
column showing literacy in Urdu added to State Table II. 

The Report Volume, — ^The drafting of the Report w-as taken in hand 
as soon as the subsidiary tables were compiled. As each set of subsidiary 
tables required for a chapter was completed, the chapter was written up and 
copies of the same furnished to the Census Commissioner for India. Altogether 
74 subsidiary tables had to be compDed besides a large number of margina 
statements, which help tlie reader to understand the statistics more easily. 
Among the special features of the Report may be mentioned the discus¬ 
sion of density from different standpoints, the dealing of the question 
of civilised Animists, though meagrely for the first time, and the addition 
of a glossary of the more important castes to Chapter XI. To make the 
Report interesting and impressive, the facts and figures discussed therein 
have been illustrated by maps and diagrams to a greater extent than in 
the previous Report, as vdll be noted from the fact that they noiv number 
60 as against 15 in the Report for 1911, Line blocks of these ^rere pre¬ 
pared by the MetJiodist Publishing House, Madras, The coat-of-anns of His 
Exalted Higlmess (the block for which w'as so neatly prepared by the Mint 
Workshop) has been for the first time printed on the title page of the 
Report. 

Present Census Publications.—Besides the Report, Tables and .Ad¬ 
ministrative Volumes in English, there will be published this time in 
Urdu a summarj' of the Report and the Village Population Tables. 

Cost of the Census. — As tlvere is still some printing work to be finished 
and accounts have to be adjusted with the Government Central Press, 
only an estimate of the cost of printing ean now be considered. This esti¬ 
mate may not differ much from the actual figure, and may therefore l>e 
taken for all practical purposes to denote the approximate cost of printing. 
On the wimle, the cost of the present Census amounts to O.S. Rs, 2.33,635 
equivalent to British India Rs. 1,94,696 at the rate of B.G, Rs. 100—O.S. 
Rs. 116-10-8, The following statement compares the financial position 
of the present Census with that of the previous ones: — 
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The decrease in expenditure, notwithstanding tlie very great increase 
in the scale of salaries and the cost of paper and printing during the decade, 
is noteworthy. It may also be noted that deductions have yet to be made 
from the total cost on account of printed forms, etc. supplirf to those noble¬ 
men, Tvho were privileged to carrj' out the Census of their estates, and of 
the sale proceeds of jarticles no longer required. 

The following statement compares the cost of the present Census in the 
Dominions with that in two adjoining British Provinces and two important 
Indian States i— 
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CHAPTER I 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 

1. Area and position.—The Hjrdembad StAte, better known as His 
Exalted Highness the NlKara’s Dominions, lies between 16" 10' and 21*40' 
North Latitude and 74" 4' and 81® 36' East Longitude. The State has 
undergone no change either in area or in boundaries since the last CensuB 
and ID fact the description given of it in the Gensus Beport of 1801 needs 
no modidcation eo far. It occupies a polygonal tract, 82,698 square miles 
in extent, in the oentiui portion of the table-land of the Deooan. It is thus 
equal in area to the Pi'osidency minus the Coiomandal Coast and 

Coimbatore, or one and two-tifths of the combined areas of England and 
Wales. It is bounded oin the North by East Ehandosh of the Bombay Preei- 
doncy, Berar and the Central Provinces; on the East by the Wardha and 
the Godavari which divide it from the Chanda district of the Central 
Provinces on tho one baud and the Godavari district of the Madnis Presi' 
doncy on the other; on the South by the rivers Krishna and the Tunga* 
bba^a which separate it from the Beilary, Knmool, Guntur and Krishna 
districts of the Madras Presidency and on the West by the Dharwav, 
Bijapur, Sholapur and Ahnieduagar districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Though the area of the State has remained the same as at the previous 
oenauSf'the iwpulation has decreased from 13,374,676 in 1911 to 13,471,770 
at tlie present enumeration, reduoing the density per square mile ftotn 162 
to 161 persons. Compared with the adjoining Aovinoes, the density is 
less than that of the Madras Presidency but higher than that of the 
Bombay Presidoncy excluding Aden and of the.Central Provinces includ¬ 
ing Berar. To be definite, wliile there are 151 [wi'scne bo the square 
mile of area in these Domini ana, there are 297 in the Madras Presidency 
and only 143 io the Bombay Presidency omitting Aden aod 130 in the 
Geutml Prorinces including Berar, 

2, Physical features, etc.—The soils, the seasons and the olimato of the 
State have been fully described in the previous Census Keporta and need 
no reiteration here, espeoialiy as the instruetiona of the Census Commia- 
sioner for India are to the effect that “ no description of the physical or 
gcograpiiioal features o£ the Province (or State) is necessary." It would 
sullico, therefore, to recapitulate tliat the Godavari with its tributaries the 
Puma, the Pranbita and the Manjra, and the Krishna with its tributaries 
the Tiingabhadra, the Ehima and the Musi are the two great river Bystsms 
which add to the productive cnjiacity of the soil of the Domiutona; that, 
roughly speaking, a hue drawn along the southern course of the Manjra and 
extended southwards as far as as the Krishna seimrates the State into two 
large and nearly equal divisions, d idoring from eooh other both in geological 
and in ethnical eharaoteristics; that the portion to the north and west Is the 
tiappean region, the country mostly of the Marathi-speaking people and 
hence known as the Marathwara; aud that the country to the south and 
east is granitic and calcorcous, is inhabited by speiikers of Telugu and 
hence named the Telingana, ^ain,!the black cotton soil of the Marathwara 
resulting from the decomposition of the trap is very fertile, as it can retain 
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moisture for a eonsidorable time and fftoULtoto the extensive cultivatjou of 
wheat and oottoD. The Telingaua soil, on the other hand, donved m it is 
from the granite, ia aandy and does not retam moistune. Consequently, the 
presence of tanks is absolutely necessary for cultivation purposes in this part 
of the < 5 oiiiitry, where the principal crop is riee, Telingana and Marathwan^^ 
thus, form the tv,’o Natural Divisions of theState with distinct ohar^terinties; 
and, therefore, throughout the Report propohional and comparative iigures 
relating to the subjects dealt with are also given separately for these two 
Natural DivisioJia. 

3, Rainfall “The average lainfall of the State is about 30 inohes, a 
Greater portion of which is precipitated annually during the swuth-west 
oionsoon* Tho Mar^thwarfi portion of tiio country iisiiatly rcooiTt^ u 
quantity of rain than the Tolingana. 

i. Admiaistrative Divisions *—For administrative purpiKcs, the State 
is divided into four Divisions or Sttbbas and 10 districts, including the 
Sarf-i-Khas iCrovvu Lands) district of AM-i-Balda. Each distriot is under 
a Magistrate and Cbllector called the First Talukdar. Each district is 
further sub-divided into a uunihcr of talukas, each taluka being under a 
Tahsildar; and 2 or 3 tainkas are placed under a Stib-Divisional Officer 
called the 3nd or 3rd Talukdar. 


The Sarf-i-Khiw lands are scattered all over the Dorainioiis, and suoli of 
these as are situated around and about the city of Hyderabad have been formed 
into a distriot called the Atraf-i-Balda district, which is under a Talukdar 
subject to the direct control and supervision of the Sarf-i-Khas Sccretai'y, 
while the remaining Crown Lands, which are under the general supervision 
of Governmeut Officers, are included in tlio districts in which they are 
situated- Hence, in this Report and in the Imperial Tables, stetistics are 
given separately for Atraf-i-Balda as :i separate district, while those 
relating to other parte of the Crown Lands are merged imder the talisil or 
district in which they are situated. 


During the decade 1911—IQSl, besides 
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some miiipr Inter-district 
changes, the talukste of the 
Adilabad district were re¬ 
arranged so as to allow of 
the formation of two new 
talukaa—^Utnur and Boath; 
the jatfir of Kalyani was 
tmnsfeired from the Btdar 
to the Gulbaiga district and 
the names of a few talukcH 
were changed os shown in 
the margin. 


5- Reference to Statistics. —Imjjerial Table 1 exhibits the area and 
Ijopulation of each of tho districts, ivhile State Tnhie 1 printed ai the end 
of the lni}ierlal Tables in Part li of this Report gives oonvsponding figures 
relating to tahells. Of the six Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter, 
No. 1 shows the density of population correlated with water supply and 
cultivated arena. No. If olassiJles the population according to density. 
No. Ill shows the v.-u’iations iu density Hhice 1881. the year of tlie first 
regular Census in the Hyderabad State. No, IV shows the variation iu 
natural population camjjareid with 1911. No. V deals with vital stetistics, 
and No, VI shows the number of pemous per house and that of houses per 
square luile. 

6. Summary of statistics of Area and Population. —Tho Census taken 
on the IBfeh ilaroh 1931 was the fifth of its kind undertaken in the Uydonibiid 

*ThadescTi£ilifon of the Tlirisiam tib'en bem rofera to tbo DivteqiiR as they 
existed ut the timo af tlie Ceosufi. Binue then tboy have been Abolished, lecivlng the 
distriots in tact. IteTCnae OlSeers no longer exercise fnclicinl functions owing ta t'h[< 
seinimtioii of judicial atid executira powers. The designatioii of let Iblukdiir Lua been 
choDgei] into District Taltikilar nod t-liat of Sad or SrA Tiiiukdar to AssUtant Tfliukdiir. 
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State aud the population as it stood on that uight^—the de facto {xjpulation 
—was 12,471,770, including a population of 54,085 of the non'Synchronous 
area of 800 squaro miles in the Faloneha Samasthan. The area of the State 
being 82,098square miles, the density per square mile works out at 151 as 
against 162 of the previous census. Of the four AdmiiiistTative Divisions, 
Gnlbarga leads both as regards area and population. With an area of 22,117 
square miles, or about twice the size of Belgium, it has a population of 
8,434,042. The Medak Division, larger in area than Denmiu'k by over 
1,000 square miles, is the smallest as regards araa which is 17,078 square 
miles, while the Aurangabad Division has the least population, 2,618,480. 
The sub'joined diagram compares the relation between the are^ and popula¬ 
tion of each of the four Ajdtninistrative Di visions of the Stak*. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATION OF AREA AND POPULATION 
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Of the two Natural Divisions. Telingam has an area of 41,311 squaiTi 
miles, with a population of 6,119,298 jiei'sons, while Marafehwam has mi area 
of 41,857 square miles and a population of 6,062,472 persons. Of the districts, 
the largest is Warangal with an area of 
7,944 square miles (or about half the size 
of S witzerland) nod a population of 1)25,041 
jiersons, and the'siiiallest, Atraf-i-Balda 
with an area of 2,652 square miles and a 
population of 497,408 iiersous. Tlieavomge 
area of a district is 6,165 square miles, 
and the average (xipulatiou 754,224. The 
aAmrage size and population of a district in 
the State are comparLHl in the margin 
with the cori'espondmg figures of the adjoining Pw>vinces. 
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7, Principal events affecting the condition of the people 
decade. — In all iidmgbiiofly to tlio events which have occurred 
decade bearing on the condition of the |ioo]ilo, 

• mention has tirat to bo made of the oponiug of the 
Puruii-Fliugoll line in 11)12 ami that of the Scoiin- 
donibad-Gadag railway as fur as Mahbubnagar in 
1916. It may be statetT, iii this coiuiection, that 
the latter line was extended as far its Gadwal 
shortly after the eluso of Ihe dcoado under revii'w. 

The total length of the railway lines open in 1921 
was 928 miles, as against 7H1 mtlos in 1911, as shown in tive inai-giti. In other 
words, them is one mile of railway for every 89 s(|Uiir<^ miles of area now, as 
against one mile of railway line to every IQdsquarf' miU'sof area in 1911. 
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S. Irrigation.—Iiicreus43d attention was paid during the decade to the 
construction and repairs of irrigation works and roads. The OsinaH Sa^r 
tank, named after Ois Exalted Eligbness, wasoomplotctl in 1328 F. (1919 A.D,) 
at a cost of over 64 lakhs. It was constriicted with the double object of pre¬ 
venting floods in the Musi Mhich caused such devastation in 1906 and to 
supply potable water to Ilyderabad and Senuuderabad Cjuitoumeut. Another 
large tank of equal iiDix>rtancc estimabe<I to cost over 64 lakhs—the Hiraayat 
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named after tliD Heir-Apparent, was undertaken during the closing 
years of the decade, and its construction is being pushed through as rapidly 
as possible, in addition to this, several iirigation works of great utility, to 
cost more than two lakhs each, were nearitig completion at the close of the 
decade. Large areas w’ere brought under irrigation especially in the districts 
of Warangal, NaJgouda and Mcdak. 

9. Roads.—A eompi-ehonsive programme of ix»ad construction was taken 
in hand in 1321 F. (1911-12), as a result of which an addition of 363 miles 
was made during tlie decade to the length of m'oII- maintamed roads in the 
Huminions, bringing the Total length of such roads to 2,446 miles at the close 
of the decade. 

10. Establishment of new Departments.—In addition to the expansion 
made in the raattei-s of railway communications and irrigation, the Govern¬ 
ment was not slow in adopting various measiiros that proiuieed to secure 
the happiness anil prosperity of the people of these Dominions. The estab¬ 
lishment, during the deenuie, of the Departments of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Agriculture, Sanitation, Commerce and Industries, Statistics, 
Paper Currenoy and the City Improvement Board shows the forward policy 
of the Govei'iiiucnt, and bears testimony to the paternal and abiding interest 
that His Exalted Highness evinces in the advitneement and the well-being 
of his subjects. 

11. Co-operative Societies.—Though the Department of Co-operative 
Credit Sooieties was started, and it commenced its opeiations, only in 1324 F- 
(1914-15), the benetitsof such associations have been so rapidly understood by 
the jieople of the country, that, within the brief space of live years the number 
and Tnembershit> of such institutions liave surpassed expeetationa. Thus, as 
against 25 Co-operative Societies (one Cetitj’al Bank and 24 rui-al {societies) 
,\vhich bml come into existence in 1324 F. with a total roll of 606 members, 
there wore working in 1329 F. (1919-20) no less than 1,252 societies. Of the 
latter number. 10 are Centnil Banks, 1,120 agricultural and 122 non-ogricul- 
tural societies, the number of members being 1,697 ; 24,406 and 4,810 res- 
Ijeotively, The paid-up whare capital of tho &nka aggregates Rs. 5,19,610, 
while deposits amount to over 11 lakhs. In 1329 F. (1919-20), the agricultural 
societies advanced to members about 11 lakhs of rupees, over 40 |>er cent, 
of which was meant for the purchase of cattle, 14 per cent, for the pJtrehaae 
of seed and foodstivEfs, 13 per cent, for paympnt of private debts, 9 (x;r cent, 
for improvemetits of lands and the re.st for miacellaneons useful purposes. 
With the exjJansioD of these institutions, their functions have also widened. 
There aui at present 6 Stores and 22 weavers' societies worked on the prin- 
ciides of co-o]>eratian, while 03 societies have accepted the famine proteetion 
bye-laws of the Government and have resolved to work on those lines to 
cfleck as far sis possible the dire effects of famine. Three Central Banks and 
12 non-agricultural societies have taken steps Ui otien current; and savings 
banks accounts, 

12. Agriculture.—In the matter of agriculture also there lAts been some 
impiuvement. Tlie endeavours of the Agricultural Department have so far 
borne fruit that the long staple cotton, which, though indigenous to the country 
was losing ground, has been restnied to its pm]>ui‘position. The cultivation of 
this variety is Gneouraged by the Departments bydistributionof good seed, etc. 

13. Industrial development.—The question of industrial development, it 
must bf stated, has alsti engaged the attention of the Government. The 
Department of Industries aud Commerce waseatablished with a view not only 
to have an authentic industrial survey of the coimtrj' hut also to formulate 
measures for the impi’ovement of local industries and to help with expert, 
opinion those who desire to launch out new industries in the State. Though 
the number of cotton spinning and weaving niilbs has remained the samo, 
i}iz : 3, during the decade, the number of cotton ginuiug and presamg factories 
has increased from 82 hi 1320 F. (1910-11) to 240 in 1329 F. (1919-20) and 
that of other GHtablishments from 36 to 120. 66 flour and rice mills in the 
City are worked by electricity and there is every likelihood of electric power 
being utilised in a greater measure in iuduBtries in the near future. The weav¬ 
ing demonstration conducted by the Dcpartnient of Industries and Commerce 
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has proved to the weavers the great advantages of the fly-Bhottle loom, and 
they have taken to it in large numbers. 

14. The City Impravement Board.—The City Imiirovemeut Board,which 
was entrusted in 1334 F. (1914-16) with the work of restoring the localities in 
the City damaged by the Musi flcNikla in 1908 and telievingi^ongested quarters 
by pnividing model houses, has completed the major portion of its work at 
great coat* In 1339 F. (1919-20) alone, it exiiended about 0^ lakhs of luiiecs 
ou works as well as compensatiou for lauds acquired for building purjjoses. 

13. Education.—His Bxalted Highness has been keen oa the point i>f 
general education and has gi-aciously laid the foundatioas of an in tel lee tua I 
awakening by founding the Osmimia University wliich is unique in as much 
as it represents the first attempt to put into practice the idea of imparting 
instruction in the higher branches of knowledge thrangli the medium of 
Urdu, one of the vernaculars and tlic official language of the State, though 
the study of English is to be compulsory as a sepanite subject. In fact, the 
progress made b}' the State in niattei's of education forms au autetiuidiug 
feature of the decade under review. The number of institutions, as will be 
seen from Chapter Vlll, iiioreascd. during the cU^cade by 74 per cent., and 
the etrength of pupils under instruetioii by 128 per cent. The City Munioi- 
[>ality has opened 8 schools in which free primary education is imparted to 
917 boys. 

So much was done during the decade for the amelioration of the coiuli: 
tion of the |jeoplo, but, alas! nature has not been equally bountiful. Seven 
out of the last ton years witnessed insufficient or damagingly heavy iniu- 
fall, and the toll exacted by the deadly plague and the still moro lemorHeless 
influenKn has been verj' great. 

18. Climatic conditions .—A brief description of the climatic and other 
conditions which prevailed in each of the ten years under review will not be 
out of place here, as that would, to a gi’eat extent, explain what natuinl 
elements helped, or militated against, the general growth of the population 
and what state of economic oonditiona they must have produced during the 
decade. 

The total rainfall in 1820 F. (October 1910-11), though not ample, was 
just sufficient for agrionltural purposes. All the crops would have benefit¬ 
ed much but for the fact that the tail end of the south-west mansoon was 
marriKt by some heavy down|joura. The result was t!iat while the rice and 
oil-seed crops w'ere exceptionally good, the cotton crops suffeied from 
the heavy rtun in September. The rainfall in 1321 F. (1911-12) was gener¬ 
ally in defect. With the exception of jawari, the acreage under cultivation 
and outturn of all crops wero below average. Many of the ginning facto¬ 
ries iiad to be closed down owing to the poorness of the cotton crop. I^lugue 
was rife throughout the Doiuinious, and the City alone lost more than 1G,000 
persons. In 1822 F, (1912-18), the monsoon was defective both iti the 
western and the northern districts of the State, where a fodder famine pre¬ 
vailed for several months. The eastern districts received sufficient rain 
and hai'vested crops considerably in excess of expectation. This, however, 
could not make up for the failure of crops in other paits of the coiuitiy. 
Suspensions in revenue to the extent of six lakhs had to be sanctioned and 
tukavi loans amounting to over two lakhs advanced by Govermnent. In 
1823 F. 11918*14), the rainfnlJ wa8aho\re the nornml in quantity, but ^vell- 
distributed. The more important crops were tnuch above the average but 
thy season was unhealthy, and the total number of deaths in the State 
showed an increase of over 18,000 as csompoi'ed ■with the figures for the 
preceding year. In 1824 P. (1914-16), the monsoon was favourable and the 
crops excellent, but the dislocation of trade caused by the great European 
War left cotton and oil-seeds ou hand, Prices were low and a great 
quantity of these products failed to find a market. In 1326 F. (1916-10, 
the rainfall w*as copious and well distributed, but plague was virulent 
in some of the districts and affected the City also at the close of the 
year. The year 1328 P. (1916-17) was a difficult one for the pxjople in 
many respects. The agricultural prospects at the beginning of the 
year were extremely favourable. However, tbero was heavy and un- 
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seatuoabk luiu wlien tbc kharif crop was veacliing maturity, and no less 
than 30 percent, of the cotton and oil-eeed crops were deatroyed. The rioxth- 
east inouBooii was equally disappointing aa it yielded an iusufiioienfe rainfall, 
as a CrOnsequence of which, the rahi crop, upon which the people mainly 
dej>ciid for their food, was very much below felie average. The general 
dearness of all couitnoditiee, esfieeially of food-gji'ams and cloth, naturally 
lesidted in a general lowoning of even the ordinary standaiid of living 
among the jiooror classes. Their trials were still further iq^ravated by 
fchc prevalence (rf plague in an extremely virulent form. Over 60,000 
deaths oocurrod from tltis disease in the Dominions. This hgurc 
includes nioro than 16,000 deaths in the Hydeiabad Ci^ alone. The 
year w'hich followed, vi^r. 1327 F. (1917-18), wan an equally distressing one. 
At the mitset, agricultuml prospects were favoumbJe, but the heavy and 
imseasouiible rainfall in Nrn’ciuhiT damaged considerably every crop, not 
e.xceptiug even the first rice iTop. The failure of tho food crops proved a 
serious matter. In some districts, jawari.was selling at 6 ecere to tho rupee 
and even less. In fact, the price of food grains rose as high as, or higher 
than, wlini obtainwl in the last great fatnine of 1309 F- (1809-1000). The 
general scarcity Wiis futher iiggravatcd by the shortage of railway waggons 
caused by the war, and the consequent difEculty of imi^rting supplies. 
Various meaHuves liad to bo taken by the Government to relieve the distress¬ 
ing situation. The export of grain \vf\s prohibited till waggons were available 
for import, elictip grain shops were established as a help to the poor, relief 
works were ni'icned and a special oOicer, w.ith extraordinary ixiwera, was 
appointed as Director of Civil Supplies. Five lakhs of rupees were iidvanced 
as takavi to rv'ofes and two lakhs sanctioned for minor irrigation works. To 
add tokho dilhciiUies of the {jcopde, plague was generally proralent in tbedis- 
tnets. The year 1328 F. (1918-19J was again singularly unfortunate. The 
south-w^cst iiionsooD started prematurely and faiJ^ to develop any strength 
later on. 7 he north-cast monsooii was also defective and gave no rain in the 
northern districts at all. The area and outturn of the main staples wen* 
gonerally much bolow the average, as all ftiod grain crops were a partial, if 
not a complete, failure. Famine relief works had to be opened and extended 
month by mouth, as 38 talukas or one-third of the Dominions came under 
the famine stone, with a daily average of 8,%000 persons employed on relief 
works. Remissions iu laud reveuue amounted to no less than 72 htkhs, smd 
tho ex|)Guditiire on famioe leUef aggregated to 46 lakhs. Besides himine, 
the year witnessed a terrible scourge in the form of iuiluensa. In the City, 
the diseiise sprmd very gradually at first, the daily death-rate rising to 
40'5 per loilte by the end of September. In October, it increased rapidly 
reaching the alarming height of 184 deaths on the 27th of that month,' It 
then dectiued and dlsappcai'ed altogether by the end of November. In the 
districts, the disease spread quickly from village to village, and, at a very 
conservative estimate, this epidemic carried off on the AvUole no less than 
350,(XXJ T>er6ons or over 2 per cent, of the popu latiou of 1911. Plague was 
also general in many districts during the year. Tho minfall during the inon- 
soon period of 1329 F. (1019-20) was insnfliolentand unevenly distributed. 
The total quantity gauged was about half the avera^ rainfall. Water scar¬ 
city was felt in li out of the 16 districts of the Domiuious. Late rains, 
however, saved the sitnatiou to a certain extent. The ft/ww// crop in some 
districts above the avei-age and the rahi was generally a success. One 
result of this was the fall in the prices of food grains. However, plague 
did not disapfiettr from the Dominions. It accounted for moi'etban 21,000 
deaths, the City alone* losing over 6,000 persons from this disease. Moro 
fatal than even plogno was malarial fever, the total mortality from this 
cause being over 80,000 during the year. The calamittes of the y^, coupled 
with those of the prooediug one, cut down tho birth-rate cODsiderably, with 
the result that the total number of births recorded during the year was the 
lowest during the decade. 

17. Epidemics.— During the decade, plague and cholem carried off,on the 
whole, 194,326 and 42,246 persons respectively, and the havoo wrought by the 
influenza cpidemie resuited in a still higher number of deaths. In every 
year of the decade, with the single exception of 1324 F. (1914-16) the 


diagram showing actual numbers of births and deaths fOOOO’S OMITTEDJ in each of the years 19l0-t| TO 1919-20, 
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death-rate oontinued to be razieh above the birth-rnt-e, Daigraui (No. 2J 
shows the aotiial numbers of births and deaths (OOOO'a omitt^) during the 
deoade^ while Sub-Table V at the end of this Chapter indicates that the 
excess of deaths over births during the period amounts to a loss of over 4 
per cent, of the population of ItHl. This deoimation of the iwpulation 
naturally brought about a shnukage of labour as is evidenced, for example, 
by the fact that the number of agricultural labourers, who had formed 13 
per cent, of the total population in 1911, dwindled to less than 0 per cent, 
in 1921. This contributed to the steady rise in wages throughout the 
decade. 

i8. Conditions in adjoining British Provinces. —While the climatic 
and the general health conditions of the State were such during the decade, 
the adjoining Provinces, and, for the matter of that, a great portion of 
the Indian Continent also, fared no better diuring that i^riod. To confine 
our attention to the adjoining Provinces only, the Bonjbay Presidency, to 
quote the words of the Census Commissioner for India’s Note, “had some 
good yt^ars in the middle of the decade bub conditions at the beginning and 
end were bad. Relief works were neceseai'y in certain tracts in 191 1^1 2 and 
plague and cholera were prevalent, while the year 1918-19 with a wide¬ 
spread failure of crops nnd a very severe visitation of the influenaa ejndeinio 
was probably the worst year in the history of the Presidency, The iulluenza 
death-rate is estimated at 6b per mille of the population and idague was 
virulent in 1011 and in the years 1916 bo 1918. The survival rate was tow 
in 1912 and 1916, while in 1917 and 1918 the death-rate excet>ded the 
birth-rate." In the Central Provinces and Berar, “from the j^car 1911-12 
to 1917-18 the crojxi did not vary largely from the normal, except for a 
partial failure in the north of the Provinces in 1913-14. In 1918-19 Kovere 
scarcity and in some districts famine prevailed, but the next year was the 
best that had been for a long time. For the second time in tiiree yi.rai's 
acareity, if not famine, is now exiieokxi. The influenza epidemic swept 
away over 6 per cent, of the population at the end of 1918 and reduced the 
birth-rate of the subsequent year to a figure unknown since the famine of 
1900, with the result that the repoited deaths of the decade slightly exceed 
the births," In Madras, “except for the year 1918-19 the seasons have 
on the whole been favourable and the crops good, lu 1918-19 the rainfall 
in the south-west monsoon was deficient evei-ywhere and the north-east 
monsoon ^t tn late—the tracts moat affected were the Northern Ciroars, the 
Deccan—in Ganjam there was severe distress over move than 1,000 square 
miles in the north of the district, and at the worst period in October, 1919 the 
number in receipt of daily relief was over 160,000, During the 9 yeare 1911 to 
1919 cholera carried off 680,000 pei'sons—small-jw.x claimed 254,006 viotiiiis. 
Bellaiy had the misfortune to be visited by plague throughout the decade and 

to contribute no less than 35,000 of the 90,700 deaths from this disease. 

not less than 600,000 jjersons died from tins disease (influenza).’’ 


Those irregular climatic and unusual epidemic conditions natural iv 
have had their unfavoi^ble Infiuenc© on the growth of the jwpulatioii ar-d 
on the emigration or imihigration of jieople generally. 


19. Density,—As .alroidy stated, the Hyderabad State has n mmii 
density of 161 persons to the square mile. Of the two Natural Divisions 
Telingaua. in which is situated Hyderabad Gity, has a density of 165 
and Marathwara 146, If we, however, exclude the City, the density of 
Telingana is almost equal to that of Marathwara. Of the four Admin i si rati \e 
Divisions, Mcdab leads with a density of 100 perdue to the squart* mile fol¬ 
lowed closely by Gulbarga (156), then by Auraugabad (136) and lastly by 
Warangal (128). Compared with the tidjoining British India Provinces tliV 
Central Provinces and Berar and the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) 
have mmber of jiersons pot square mile of their areas than Byderabad, 

whde the Madras Pi'esidency m nearly twice as densely iwpulated as this 

<£3 n't li'tjif 


TOKSITY 


The following diagram compares the density of the State 
Administrative Divisions with those of India as a whole, of some Bntish 
India Provinces and States, and of a few repi^csentative oountnes of Europe 

and ABia^ 
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The crude deneit-y oE the population by districte ia ehowu in the map 
below: 


Of the diBtriots, the highest density (201 persons to the squai'e mile) 
is shown by Modak and the lowest (90) by Adilabad. Both these distriots 
ui'e in Telingana and in 1911 also they bad the same pesitioii. In 
Msratbwam, the highest density (178) is attained by Naader and the low¬ 
est (113) by Bhir. Of the remaining districts, two in Telingana, vix., 
Warangal and Mskbubnagar and three in Morathwara. vix,r Aurangabad, 
Parbhani and Raichur have each a density less than 160, M'hile four districts 
in Telingana (Airaf-i-Balda, Eatimiiagar, Nizanmbad and Nalgonda) and 
three in Marath\vani (Gulbarga, Osmanabad and Bidar) have cHd) a density 
higher Uikh 150. 


20. Density Correlated with Culitvated Areas.—Sub -Table I shows 
tlae density of [wpulation coiToiated with rainfall, cultivable and cul¬ 
tivated areas and crops. Telingana baa a normal rainfall exooeding 
that of Manithwura, but the percentage of cultivable area in the 
former Divistpn is 60‘6 as against 87-3 in the latter. Calculating the 
density on the cultivable area only, the density for Telingana works out at 
333 pei-sons por square mile as against 163 persons for Marathwam. This 
proportion becomes still more marked if the cultivated area alone is taken 
mto consideration. Sub-Table I shows that of the total area, the percentage 
of areaoultivat^ is 46‘7 in Telingana and 72*4 in Marathwaia. The denait)- 
calculated on this basis gives 339 and 202 |>erBonB per square mile for Telingana 
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and Marfttliwam This shoves that the capacity to maint ain a 

higher density of {wpulation possessed by Telingana is not cbndned to, 
or based upon, the extent of either the ouitivable or cultivated land, as tu 
both these mattei-s Marathwara is superior to TeHogana. Then, what are 
the factors which bring about this disparity between the densities of the two 
Divisions ? 

In an agrioulUu'al countiy like the Hyderabad State, tho dominant 
factors to the'distribution of (XipulatSon must aatumlly be eonnocted with 
agricultural conditions, and when the higher percentage of cultivated area 
in Maiathwara does not give that Division a higher density, the cause or 
causes must be sought in the ohamotor of the cultivation, the amount of 
rainfall, the existence of irrigation sources, etc., on the one hand, and the 
economic conditions such as nearness of markets, facility of coimDunica- 
tions, the standards of social life and so forth, on the other. TelipgauB 
has large forest areas and a sandy soil, i-eoeives a high rainfall (32 inches 
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GHAPTBB 1—DIBTRIBDTION AND MOVE3JENT OF TilEl POPULATION 


iUid is bottjn* fftuipiied with irrigiitiou houi'Cos. It is thojvfope wi‘il Biiicwl for 
exteuBivo rice eultivatioD, iliirtithwarji, on tlie other haiiiii, liiiH few foi't*st 
areaB, veoeives a Hcanty rainfall (38 iiud has no irrigaiioii ohunuels or 

large tanka. Its soil, however, is mostly eompoaed of the rich black cotton 
variety, whiuh oan mtain moisture and lib for ruising large ertjpa i)f vrheai 
and cotton, Uaually, feme emps are raised in Telingaua- the and the tuU 
(eoi'ly and late rice citips)! the iihftnf (monsoon craps) and the rail (ottkl 
ricasoD crops), while in Murathwam, only two erafjs—the i/iarZ/liiid the rahi — 
are cultivated. Rice, jaivar, bajra, ('aator, scsainiim and ]>alses form the prin¬ 
cipal crops iu ToUugaua, and wheat, (xitton, jawar, bajrii, linsti^T anil pnises 
tlio jjiinuiiJiil ones in Maratliwara. Thus, while the cull ival ion I'f puisi-s, 
jawar, bajra and oil-seeds isconimon tt) both the Divisions, rice jiptx^are to W 
the distinguishing crop of Telingana and wiieat end cotton of Murtithwara. 
Sub-Table 1 show^s in detail the percentages of the cultivated mea under 
various crops iu ifacit of the districts aud the sub-joined diagnuu depicts 
the same graphically. The density of ^mjjulation ealc’^datt-'d on the culti¬ 
vated area in each district is also kUowh for ready reference in the diagrajin 


it will be secu from the ihagnnn that while ttie euitivaticn of jawar, oil¬ 
seeds and pulses is carried ou in nil the dlstirlets, \^'heat and oi>tt-on are 
extensively grOW'D in tJje Marathwm'a distrietH and rice iu tlic Teliugann 
districts. To !>(■ tnoi'e definite, while Maratluvara devotes 11) jjer cent, of its 
cultivated area to wheat and cotton, 27 pei' cimt. to jawar, oil-seeds and 
puiseacombined, nud only 1 percent, to rice, in TelingauH more than T per 
cent, of the cidtivaiwl area is occnpiud bj' rice, 17 per eeut. by jawar, oil¬ 
seeds and Jill isos und only 1’5 (ler cent, liy wheat and cotton. The density 
calculated on llic cultivated aina is higlicr in ail the Telijignnu districts 
than in the Marntliw'am districts, except in the case of Adilahad, which, 
though Fupiiortiug a density higher than the average for Miu-athw'uni. yields 
place to one district (Nunder) of the Msvath’wora Division. If may be noted 
that tlio districts of Tclingana which show such liigit densities stand in this 
matter in more or less the same onler as their percentagSK of rice cultivn- 
tion. 


TJie following sfatemeut shows the order of the disii'iefcs uiidor vaiions 
liwula: — 
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AtT«M-Raida 

KArLmna^f 

hWaha^ 

'^r!»kmAbaii 

KAlgciii(ln 


Let us lii-st cousider the ixwition of the districts with tefersnoe to the 

ei'0|w coininoii to both 
the Natuiul Diyiaions, 
viz,f jawiii'i oil-ae<ids 
and pulses. The uiar- 
giiirtl Htfttcment shows 
how the oorabined per- 
oenfaiges of these orops 
stand with i*efeietiea 
to the order of the 
JisfcrictB aootnding to 
their densities calcu¬ 
lated OR the total cul¬ 
tivated areas. That 
these CTOiKS do not play . , ., 

an important part—at any rate not to the exteut that the other emijs apjxair 
to inlluenee^in fcho matter of the number of people svipiiorted by eacJi distnot 
in evident fmm tire statenuuit. For example. Niaamabad wnieh has tho 
hifihoat density in the State holds the lowest sx«ition tua rogardu the culti¬ 
vation of these oroi>s. On tlie other hand, Adilabad which tops the hst ^ 
regards the uultivatioii of tlit'se ciotw stands lowest as regards denajty 
in Tehngaiiu. On the whole, tlu^se crops do not appefir to boar any eoiTcla- 
tion with density. 

21. Densily in Telingana Districts—Let us now discuss the question 
of eroi>s and density in greater detail. The marginal statement shows the 
density of the ijotJulation in 
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each of the districts in Te 
lingana, calculated on the 
basis of cidtivated areas. 

The poflition of the districts 
as regardlK rUiinfall, irri¬ 
gation,and the percentages 
of ouUivaUMl areas under 
rice and other cropa mt' 
also indicated in the state¬ 
ment, On the whole, Te- 
iingana devotes neaH>' 18 
{ler cent, of its cultivated 
area to jawar, nilsiH?ds and 
pulai's, 1*5 [a-r otmt. to 
wheat and cotton atid 7*7 i 11 

ir'r cent, to rice. The cultivation of lice seems to have a remarkable effect 
on fcVio density of the population in this Division. Niaamabad, witb the 
highest percentage of rice lands, leads with a density of 481 jwiwms, while 
Adiiabad, with the lowest iK*rcentage of noc lands, stands last with a density 
of only 387- remaining districts, Mwiak, Karinjnagar aiid Wanvnga 

also arrange themselves, from the point of view of '^‘^na'ty.according In their 
TH^roeutagSi of rice lands. Only Malibubnugar Atraf-i-i^lda and 
change their plawts slightly. Though Nalgonda suiwiTsedes bothMabbnh- 
nagar and Atittf-i-Balda in the matter of rice cultivation, it yialds to 
us re'^ards the densitv of the ijopulalion. ft must, however, be pointed out 
that the percentage of rice lands in Nalgonda is only 

of that of Matibubnugar, being 0*9 per oeut. as againf b 8 ^ 

superiority caused by this meagi*e excess is quite negligible foi all 
inirposGs.' In addition to this, Mahbubnagar owns a higher ijercentage of 
irrigated ai*ea and ia beuotited by the facilities afforded by the new Ij* con- 
struoted Secunderabad-Dadog Railway which passes through the distiicl. 
Nakoiida, OD the otht*r Imiult Still denieii the blotiamg^ of the meaiid i 
^imh eaav commuuiejitian. These fiietisenEvble Mahbuboagar to bear a iu^hei 
Sity of population than that of Nalgonda. Atraf-i-Balda s ^ujienoi'ity to 
Nalffooda is no doubt duo to its better equipment with irrigation sources. In 
factJtstands firat in the Dominions in the matter of irrigation and would hav»* 
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Hhown Still liigher deusity but-for two oaoses; firstly, the iiverage i^iolall 
is veiT low here—the lowest in Telingana and secondly, the <^Htnot is 
subject to malarUl fever owing to its water-logged condition ^nsea by the 
irrigation aonrces- Moreover, its proximitj' to the capital City rendors it 
liable to lose a large projiortion of its population which is drawn away by 
the City. 

So- far have considered density -in relation to rioe ocops. Let us 
now see how density stands in reference to the <)ther crops, Adilabad, 
which gets the highest average rainfall in the Dominions and has also the 
largest jiroiiortioimti* area allotted to jawar, oil-seeds and pulses on the one 
hand and wheat and cotton on the other, occupies the lowest position as 
regards density. In the matter of vice cultivation, ^vo have already notcf! 
that it stands equally low- Medak has felie next highest proportion of lands 
devoted to jawar, oil-soeds and pulses and stands second in the matter of 
density in Telingano. But it must be noted it stands second in the matter 
of rice cultivation alm> and occupies a very low j>osition its i^^ards wheat and 
cotton, it cannot therefore be said that the high density of this district is 
cauBf'd solely by the hirge cultivation of jawar, oil-seeds and pulses. Rice 
oultivation, tbci^oro, must also be a contributory cause. A further exami¬ 
nation of the statemoni given above will onlj’ show that the density in 
Ti'Uugana is more depimdent on the iTiinfall, irrigation sources and rioo 
cultivation than on any other faetore. 
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22. Deniity in Teliogan* Ulutu-Map No. 2 shows tho density of 
poiiiiintion per square milo of area in the several taliltas in Tolmgana. 


MAP OF TELINGANA. 

Showing density of poimlatiou jwr square mile in the several Taiukas. 
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CHAraJSR 1—DlSTTfURUTlON AJiD MOYEStENT OF THE POPCLATIOX 


The Adilabtid district, which is a medley o£ htllti aud foitsstft aud has the 
lowest pro]X):'tioii of rioe cultivatloa, has, as iil ready Htd'ted, ■ a Hpivi*se 
populatioi). Out of the eleven ttilukaa into which the district is divmed, nmc 
show donsities of less than 100 pei'sons to the square msh*. The ^ther 
talukas wliioh show sucli densities oro those in the cast of the 

Waningal district, where hills aud forests abouad. Aturabiid, a yerj’ umujalthj 
taluka in tho south of Mahbubnitgar, and faraway from the itiilway line, has 
a density of only 42. Tlio question of the distributi<m of population 
according to territory will be discuBBcd later. 


23. Density in Marathwara districts— Turning now lo Mamtbvui a, we 

find that the characteristic 
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crops of the Divio ion ore 
wheat and cotton , that the 
amount" of irrigation is very 
little as ooinjiitred with w'hat 
exists in Teiingaua aud that 
the density of the popula¬ 
tion calculated on the basis 
of cultivated moa is only 202 
pci-aons ki the aqiiare mile, 
as against 330 in Tejinguna. 
Tho densities of the dis¬ 
tricts artt shown in the 
ina i^i n a I stateni enl which 
indicates also the order of 


the districts from various other staiid])oints. 


In Mamtliwara, wheat and cotton take up over lB"/„ of the cultivated 
au'ea, while jawar, oil-seeds and pulses occupy 27"/„ and rice only I'J., of the 
area cultivated, Compiired with Telingamr, a very small proportion of rice 
and an exceedingly high [>ro(>ortiou ol wheat and cotton tire raisod io 
Marathwara. Nander, which shows the Iriglmst density of j^pultition in 
Marathwara, stands first in that Division both as regards rain bill and tlio 
cultivation of jawar. 'It is scoond only to one district, vix., Parbhani, in thi' 
matter of wheat and cotton cultivation. It has jnst about 1'*/,, of its cult ivated 
area under v'ice. Tho set;ond highest density is exhibited by Gnlbaiga, which, 
how^ever, comes last iu the mat tor of wlicat and cotton and the last bnt> one 
as regards jawar, oil-setfds and pulses combiued. It has almost the highest 
[Ksteentogo of rice lands iu Marath\varii. Bidar, which stands ttiird as 
regards density, occupies a very low [losition in the cultivation of wheat and 
cotton and is the last in regard to jawar, oil-seeds and pulses. Thus it won Id 
seem that the fi rat named district owes its position perluijjs equally to 
wheat, cotton and jawar, the second certainly not t-o tiiesi* eriqis hut to a 
certain extent to the cultivation of rice, and the third decidedly to its lice 
cuitivatiou. It must also be noted in this conueotioti That (xulbarga seems 
to owe its [wsitioa as negjii'ds density, aiiioug other causes, to I la? facts that 
tho Gniat Indian PeuiusMa Bailw'ay jiasses through the diBtrict, that the tow n 
of Gulbarga is a eommeroial centre and Ims a sjnnniug and weaving mill, 
besides 3 ginning and pressing factories and one pressing and 6 ginning 
factories in the district, and that the lowm also c^untaiusa sacred shritie to 
w'hicb pious Muyalmane from all |>arts resort. In the saine way, Nander 
w’ould apjjear t-o be het|)ed not only by the fact that th<f Hyditinhud-Gudavan 
Valley line traverses it hut also by the facts that the district is noted for its 
tine variety of cotton, and contains no less than 10 cottoi] ginning aud 
pressiug factories, 7 ginning factories and 1 pressing factory, while the 
town of Nander is sacred to the Sikhs and is visited largely by I hem. 


Turning uow to the othur districts in Marathwara, we find that I'arbhaui 
which stands first as regards wheat aud cocton snpixirts a density of jwpula- 
tion less than that of Gniborga, w^hich is the last in the Division iu the inattor 
of these crops but higher up in rice cultivation. Aurangabnd and BJiir also, 
which occupy a anjjfirlor position both in wheat and cotton and in jawar, 
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disparity is density betwerk natubal divisions 

oil-seeUa and pul^s, fall below Gulbtirga ia the matter of density. Osman* 
abad on the otiier hand, isinfenor to Aanmgabad and Bhir in all these otopa 
and yet helped by a bettor i-amfall it to support a higher density 

of ixjpulfttion than what two distrioti^ maintain. It mutjt. howevor, 

be stated in this conneotion that the faUure of the cotton crap neoeSBitated 
the closing down of giimiug factories twioe dunng the decade and that 
scarcity of water, famine and plague aSeoted the northern districts of 
Mjiifttbwara to a greater extent than the southern. Influenza has also left 
its dire marks on the face of Miu-afchwam. Although the percontJ^es of 
lauds allotted to this crop in Marathwara are small as compared with 
Telintnuia still, it must be borne in mind that the noe-growing districts of 
Nander, GiUbarga and Bidar slmw better densities of population than the 
w-heat growing districts. 

24 Causes for the disparity in density between the Natural Divisions.-— 
To sura lip the four crops i-used in Telingaoa would appear to keep the 
ryots employed throughout the year iu a larger lOBasma than the two orops 
ofMamthwam do. The rice crepe especially find occupation for larger 
numbers than the dry Moreover, the laige forest areas in Tt^mgana, 

vvhioh to a great extent influeuee the quantity of rainfall m that Dimiou, 
afford shelter to the jungle tribes, who more or loss subsist on forest pr^ucta, 
snob as jungle fruits, honev. roots and tnbere, supplemented by footl^na 
obtainable from adjoining nuul areas. Th^ roots and tubem and ^e 
fruit-bearing plants like the custaid apple, which grew wild m this 
nart of the country, generally furnish food to the poorer ola^ and are 
spBoially helpful ■ whenever the output of food grams la rather low. On 
fchTother hand, the dry oreps mised in .Marethwara do not require the 
services of such lai-go numbers of agricultural labom-erw as the wet crops of 
Telingana and the absence of jungles daprives the poorer olaeses m this 
part of the country of the cheap variety of foodstuffs, which, in addition to 
tlie eriuns, the Telingana ixmple enjoy. Besides, Mamthwanv depends more 
on the rainfall for its cultivation than Telingana. Whenever the monsoons 
fail, that part of the country is ooniparativdy 
lupre afifeoted than 1 he rest* Hence during the 
last 46 years, which witnessed three terrible 
famines, the distriecs which Buaered the 
worst were all in Marathwara. as will be seen 
from the marginal state men t In fine, not 
only the variety and the number of crops 
raised in the two Divisions but also the great¬ 
er dependence of Marathwaru on the vicis¬ 
situdes of the season would eeeui to be the 
main faotore w'hich bring about the disparity 
between the densities of the Natural Divisions- 
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CHAPTER 1 “DISTRIBUTIOS AKD xMOVEMENT OF THE POPUtATlON 


25, Density in Marathwara Talukas-^-Mup No- 8 sbows the (teoaity 
of population pei* square mile of area in t)io several tahikaR of Maratliwai'a. 
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classification of density 


IJt 

All febe ttUokau of the A«iiiLiigaba<i ilieti'ict fnid four out of tii*v of the 
Bhir district ftliow densities less than 150 per s{|iiare mile. We sliall 
presently (Xinsider some other details in connection with density. 


26, Distribution of population classified according to density,— 
wiui aoibuticK Subsidiary Table J1 of this (.’hapter classifies the 

b(.-tw4!Min ISO mna 300, titlukaa iw>L-ording to the density of population distri¬ 

buted therein. It shows that tlie lai^^st pro]X)rtioii of the [xipulatioii, over 
5B per cent, of the State, live in areiis with an averagii density of 160-300 
persons per square mile, the areas forming 45'5 |wr oewt. of the State ami. 
The calamitie,s of the decade have tbinni'd out both the anii and the i>opuliitioii 
of this oatcgoiy. In the preceding decade, such ten'itoiies formwl 60'08 jXT 
.oont. of the total anja and the [Hipiilation 02*64 jieir c-eiit, of the Slate fjopii- 
lutiou. The decrease is pro|)ortionatcly higher in Maratlis^am ihun in 
Telingaiui, the loss in that Dtvmiou being over 7 |jta* treat, in lerritoiy and 
<5 iJor cent, in ]Jopiilation^ as ugninst 2’6 and I'fi jwr cent., respeetively, in 
Tolingana. The reasons foi* this are that plngui', fiiTniru? an<5 watiu" soimrity 
played gitjatoi' liavoo in tfhe former Division than in the latter and <-au6t‘<f a 
greater votiune of emigratiou fnuu that pgirt of tfie country. 


The highest densities in this class are found iu Lalur i,‘283j jn the 
Oatnanobad district; Jagfcial i276) in Karimuagar; Waraugal Uiluka (263); 
Vtkambiwl (278), a i*aigah tiiluka, and Kalab- 
gur (253), both in Mcxlak ; Chitgopn (281) and 
NarayankhcHl t27l), both Paigoli t-alukas in 
Bidiir ; Biishirabad (265), a Faigah taluk a in 
GulbaigOj and Aumrohinta (260), a Samasthau 
iu Raich nr. The marginal statement gives a 

list of tlie districts which have more than 75 jxu' eoiil, of their areas 
tKjcupiod by population of this category. Gtilbarga nnd Bidar have about 
73 [>t5ir oent. of their population living in areas of this density though the 
areiis tUornselves form only 50 and 84 per ceut. of their resTiecfeive total 
utviaa. 
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27, More than one-third of the jjopulation (3G‘8) of this State live in 
aksiu with rtoiwtcios lesn urcfis hrtviug Icss tiliau 150 persons to the Bqututj mile, 
tuui 150, Such areas now form SS'il per oont. of the total oica 

of the Stiite, as against 48*1 |>er cent-, in the preceding decade, the accre¬ 
tions to the artia and population in this category being caused by the 
dogmdation of some areas from the higher class due to the docimation 
of population by the calamities of the decade, For example, Niziuaabad, 
which ill iGll had 75 3 {»or cent, of its area and 80'3 of its population tii 
tJic second group (150-8ii0 ilanaity) and the remaining 24*1 ytov cent, of its 
i\veii andll)’7 per oent. of its population in the first group (under 150 density), 
has now so far doterioratod as to haye 72*2 per cout. of its area and 
61 "ft "iier cent, rif its jmpulation in tho first gimip and the real in the 
ta'oond. 


The reason for this \vill perhaps bo clearer if a I'lsfercnce (s made to the 
Appendiuea 11 and 111 printetl at tlie cud of ibis volume. Ntsamabful, Iwing a 
purely Telingana country, tlie staple haid of the (Kiople there is rice or jawar. 
All through the decade, the ]>ri(je of rice in tliis district was much higher 
than the average for the Dominions and, in fact, iu six out of the ten years, 
the prices prevalent here were the highest in the State, tn the case of 
jawar, its price was higher than the average in 8 of the yeai's of the dectvde. 
The low vitality caused by insuflicicnb food must have rendered the people 
an easy prey to epidemics, hi fact, a glance at Sub-Table V shows that, 
excluding Hj'dembnd City, Nisamabad had the highest jieieentaga of deaths 









OHAIT’EU I* _ DIBTRIBUTIOK AN1> MOVBMJiKT OF THE POPULATION 


in Tclioeanft durinu the decade under rev'iew, Aurangabad haa 

entiro!y\)to this class* What with plague &nd 

low miufall, Aurangabad has declined from a deuBity of 

«quun. mile in 1911 to 115 in 1921. The other ^^tnots ^ hi^h hav« 

pvDw.rtioiis of their areas in this low density group ato Adilabad (93 8 j^r 

I'cnt), Raiohur (79'3 i>cr cent.) and Waritngal (U7'2 fier cent.}. The talukas 

which have oxtreraely low densities—loss than 100 per square inilc in 

Telingana—are Mulag l29), Palonoha (18), Pabbal (91) and 

in the Wavangal district; Mahadeopui-(71) m the Kanmnagar distnc^ 

Rajura (60), Yelgadap (08), Aaafabad 

Chmour (81). Sifpur (88), Kinw-at {m and BoaUi [U] ^ 

difitriol; and Amrabad (42) in the Mahbubuagar dastnet. In Ma rath\wa, 

such low denfiitiea are presented by / 7'^5^ 

sangvi (84), Paithao (93). Kliuklahad (94). Atnbad (98) and Ajanta (Jp) 

in the Aurangabad district; PatiHla_(49h Ashti {tdoiil 

the Bhir district: Jintur (80J iu Parbhaui; and Afzalpur (78). AiidoU 
and Cliinoboli (89) in the Giilbarga distnet. The havoc wTought by mil non e& 
and oiftgue, it may he repeated, and the low vitality oau^d by famine 
iiud high prices of Mstuffs have no doubt conduced to ; the decreased 
deneifcios of the various distrietBand tahtkas. 


28 Areas with densities above 300.—Only about 4 per oe^^. of the 
ropulation of this State live in ai^ sustaining densities above 390 pers^ 
to tbr' square mile. Of the three tiiliikas that bad densities of above d(30 
but below 4(X) in 1911. only one, namely. Paigi in MaJibubm^ar, could 
retain its iwsition. It has not only main taint'd its statue i ii this respect 
but has also shown signs of progress in that its density bus develo}jed from 
808 to 391. On tho other baud, its two com pa ni on a in tbm cate^iy of 
sti iitiTii&lVt Ttii 1 libfjuf oT Motijib sTjnd Klioidhrti of 

have deteriorated into the lower class ol tho 160—300 density ^oup. 
nomnabad, though situated in tho Marathwara country, is connected with 
Atraf-i-Baldft for lidministrative purposes. It has a sinall area of 30 square * 
miles with a high density of i>oi>ulation of between 450 and CflO. It was 
the only one of its kind in 1911 and has succeeded in retainiiw its dignity 
with a density of 596 this tim o also. There are no areas in the State bearing 
densities of 600 and moro with the single eitception of Hyderabad City 
which, as bofitting the fourth largest dty in the Indian Empire, has au 
area of 61 square miles and a density of 7,9*25 persons to the square mire. 
Detailed information regarding the population of the various parts of the 
City will be furnished in the next Ohaptev, 


29, Movement of the populatiO'n.““So far we have considered the 
chnuiiM in iin- HtrtngOi population as it stood on the Census night. Let ns 
o( popuiiitiou, now deal with its movement, t.c-, variation as eoni- 

pared with the previous censuses. Statistics relating to the movement of 
population are exhibited in Imperial Table II and proportional figures 
relating to the Hitbject and to vital statistics are presented in Bnb si diary 
Tables 111. IV and V jirinted at the end of this Chapter, 


The first census of tho State was 
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taken in 1881 and tho varia¬ 
tions in the population since 
then are shown in the 
marginal statement. Diug- 
ram No. 6 depicts graphically 
the variations per thousand of 
the population in the Natural 
Divisions and in the State as 
a w'hole from one census to 
another. 
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Uie diitgiuin shows oleiirly how there has been an obU and flow in the 
tide of the jjopulation iu tliis State, tho rise and fall boing regularly sue- 
oessive, Tbe famine 
during tbe dosing years 
of the last century ac¬ 
counted for the deoreasc 
iu the population of the 
State in 1901, Tbe 
decade 1901-11 was a 
jutnio fortunate one than 
its jiredecessor, as a 
result of whioh the 
population could show 
an increase of 20 per 
cent, in 1911. On the 
other hand, the det:ade 
1911-21, as already des¬ 
cribed, was a trying one 
in many respects. 

What with famine and 
pestilences on the one 
hand, and the elfeets of 
the War on the general 
market, on the other, 
the decade was more 
nnfavouniblo than evoo 
that of 1891-1901, with 
the result that the i>opii- 
1 at ion suffered nearly 
twice as much as in that 
decade. The whole of 
India could add only 1'2 
pr cent, to its popu¬ 
lation during the 
present decade. Of the 
Provinces adjoining the 
State, only Madras 
could nteuage to show 
an increase of 2'2 ficr 
cent, while Bombay 
suffered to the extent of 
an inflnitcsiinally tow 
902,909 persons as 
compared with its 
populatum in 1911. 

'I'ho marginal state¬ 
ment shows how this 
loss is distributed over 
tbe City, the district 
of Atraf-i-Baldu and 
the Adiui nistrative 
DivisiouK. 
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Warangid has sliown a slight increase of than 1 (>or cent. On the 
other handf Aurangabad, which wan the hardest hit among the Dis*isions 
by the calamities of the decade, has now a piimlafcion less than what it 
had 40 ago by nearly 3 per cent. It will bo seen later what propor¬ 

tion of the tiital decreaso is attributable to natural causes and wliat to 
migration. The question of the City will be discussed in Chapter U. 

30, Variation in natural population -—The decroxise in population must 
gtincrally be due to one or twd h of two causest n^iinelyi the oxeess of deaths 
OTOr births and the excess of emigrants over Subisidiary 



















































































34 CHAPTEB L-™DISTRTBUT1QN A?SD MOVEMENT OF THE 1WUI>AT10^I 

oouUl itaa 24 I>BV cjeDt. to its population. Only in . the present docade does 
it show a decline to the extout of 4 o per cent, in the strengtli of its 
inhabitants. On the otlioj: hand, Marathwai'a, whieli could show an increase 
of 16'8 per cent-.—«a increase almost eqiml to that of Telinganu in its 
population in 1891, suffered an actual loss of 10 per cent, owing to the 
ooDibiii^il of plagu<3 iiiid iB 1901- It ib 1911p 

1C "4 to its [>o[>ti]alioiip or noaply tho same projxjrfeiou bs it uhq 

gained in 1891. lu 1921, however, it has again fallen off, losing proportion¬ 
ately more Hum Telingana, or, to be exact 8-3 percent, of its ]Wpiilation as 
compared with 4*6 per cent, of Telingaua. 

33. Factors causing movement of the population.-—Now, what are the 
causes that have brought about this geneml decline in the ix>pulation of 
tlio State during the decade 1911-1921 ? Tim factoid which go to produce 
iL Yrtriation in ]>opiilation from one census to anoHicr arc generally takon 
to be throe in number: (1) change in the area of the country dealt with 
(2) greater accuracy at one enumeration than at another and (3) li real 
move men t of population. 

Of the three fftc-toi-s, wo may dispense with the tU'Sfe two at once. There 
has been no eiiatigc whatsoever in the area of the State during the last 40 
veal's aud, tlid’otore, iio part of tho door ease of jjopiilation cjim be attiibuted 
to territoi'iai changes. The enmnoration in 1911 was conducted more 
efliciently than in 1901 and in fact e\ eiy possible stop was taken to make 
the euunionitioD in 1921 »s accui*ate as, if not more than, that of 1911. 
What with nutuerous circulars issued and what w ith the elabomte pei-soual 
instructions given, the enunierators were well posted up in their duties and 
there is eveiy reason to assume that t-hey have discharged their duties 
diligently- and eHiciently. 

Tuioiog now to thu child of the factors, a real movement of popu¬ 
lation, let us consider the olements which bring about such a move¬ 
ment, These are mninly those which affect the material condition of the 
people—such ns the sfcito of crops, the state of publio health, Improve- 
ment in irrigation and communications, and so forth. As utMUi these 
elcmeots depend the woulciug of the natural forces, such as birfclis and 
deaths, and the more mechanical jafluenceH of emigration and immigiutioii, 
a brief account of these may be repeateil in this conneotion so as ki show 
what iiaturai conaequencos one might expect from the working of these* 
disturbing elements during the deciide preceding the Census, 

To start with, it may be nientioned that the iTofewari holdings in 
Goveromeiit lauds alone increased during the decode from 3l,(iS8 square 
miles to 33,123 scpiare miles. But, as has been already stated, owing to 
the vagaries of the monsoons, harvests were below tlio avorago in ei.y years 
of the decade and prices of food studs reigned very high.. A referenoe to 
Appendices I, II and Til printed at the end of the volume will show that 
the.average prices of the staple food gniins—rice, juwai* and wheat—were 
genenUly much higher thou thoHc obtaining in a normal period, and that 
about the closing years of tho decade tlie prices of these staple showed 
enortiioiiH increases vi*., 193,214 and 221 per cent., resjiectively, over the 
noimil averages. In the city the iiiereas(*s were 141, 129 and lliO per 
cent, roB|«cfcivoly, Tiiis state of affaii-s could not but have low ered gvou 
the ordinary standard of living amongst the porwer classes and indijceil 
migration. 

The number of hospitulb and disiJensui'ies increased from 02 at the 
commencement of the decade imdor review to 110 at tho close of the decade, 
and the number of persons treated^ therein rose from 775,971 to 1,153,446 
per aimum. A separate Department of Sanitation was established during 
thi decade to adopt measures for the improvement of stiuitary conditions 
and tlic system of Itinerant Dispensaries was also introduced. In sfiite of 
nil this, the health of the country was not good ihroughout a greater portion 
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of tbe decade. Plague continued to levy its heavy toll and was virulent in 
live of the years, claiming more than '25,000 victims on each of the occasions, 
attacking the City of Hyderabad for tlic first time in August 1911 and 
visiting it twice ng^iu during the decade. Influenza carried off more than 
three lakhs of persons. Sub-Table V shows that the number of deaths 
exceeded the number of births by over six lakhs tn the decade. 

In the matter of irrigation and comm uuications also, there has been 
some improvement. About 67 squoi'c miles of area wei'e newly brought 
under irrigation, chieffy in the Districts of Warangal, Nalgonda, Medak, 
tliEamabad, Jdabbubnagar and Gulbaiga. The opening of the Secunderabnd- 

Gadftg railway has aU'Cady keen mentioned. 

* 

The aggi’Cgate value of the trade of the Dominions, in spite of adverse 
uireumstanceB, increased from 1,G5G'74 lakhs in 1320 F. to 3,63O'0 lakhs 
in 1329 F., but Sub-Tablo IV shows that the number of emigrants from the 
Dominions exceeded that of immigrants into the country by nearly a lakh 
and a half. 

From the facts meutioned above, it may be safely asserted that the 
two factors which were mostly instrumental in bringing down the popula¬ 
tion were no other than (1) the state of the orops and (2) the state of 
public health during the decade. Combined together, these causes brought 
about an excess of deaths over births and made the number of the etui- 
gran ts prepondenrte over that of the immigrants* 

Compared with the tigares for 1911, it may be repeated, the population 
of the State hits decreased by 6'8 |> 0 r cent., SJarathwara Buffering to the 
extent of B‘8 per cent, and Telingana 4*5 per cent. To quote figui'es, the 
State lost 902,906 jwi'soiis, Telingana hising 305,GOG and Marnthwara 
597,240. More than 82 per cent, of this lo^s is accounted for, as stated 
above, by the excess of deaths over hritha and that of oinigrants over 
immigrants. 

34. Fluctuation in Density.— The variation in the density of the popula¬ 
tion of the State at each successive census is 
shown in the margianl table, the last column 
of which indicates the diatance which would 
separate each individual inhabitant from his 
nearest neighbour, if all were dtstiributed at 
equal intervals over the w'hole surface of the 
country’. The sub-joined diagram exhibits the 
ductuations in the donsity of tbe State^ as a 
whole as compared with those of ihe Natural 
DI^'isionB Iroin dcciide to decade. 
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2H tlHAl?TER I—DISTUrfcUTlON ANU MOVEMEfST OF THE POPULATION 


State wbioU ebow an improvement in this re«peot are Adilabad, Warangal 
and Malibubnagar wbiah have gained by fi'Gj 2'2 and 0'2 per cent, rcspeo- 
tively in tlieir density, Tlie reasojis for this will ebortiy be given. 


The following map sliowa the variation in the iieriod 1911-21 aa the 
n iim hor of I’MTsoDB in eKccBS or defect of the number reooided in 1911. 
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36. Density in Telingana Districts.—The densifcieB of the various diatriets 
have all fallen except in three instanoea, namely, Warangul, Adilabad and 
Mahbubmigar in the Teliugana Division. These three distriota coafcain 
large percentages of forest area and are sparauly populated. However, as 
they are being reclaimed from jungles, tbair cultivable areas as well as 
tho areas underrloe cultivation are gradually extending and attraotiug more 
of labour. Couseqaently they shaw an inorcase, though veiy small, of 2, 
.1 and 1, respectively, in their densities. Couuneneing with a density 
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of til iiersods to tin; tjquafe iiiilo in t8^1, WuriiuiSiil would sotui (o bo ynjoy- 
io« ii I'ogdlar 8p(.‘1l of prasparitv, doosity to 81 in 1:^91, and 

Mien to '.)0 in l‘J0l, in Hjiiti! of the loss sustained by the State as a whole 
in that year. It improved still more during tlie decade 11)01-11. I'eaeh.iiig a 
detiaityof 114 persons to the square iiille in I'-Ml. In the prcscni decade 
also, when so many districts show a falliiig off. it baa added two pei'soiis 
every square mile of its area. In luldilioii U> the reehimatioii of forest 
areas, the tappiuff of the mineral rosourees of the eouJit-iy in ilie slmiie of 
the coal nunes at Yollaiidu would seom to atirart a large mimher 
of immigrants into this distriot, thus incmasing its iKijmlation from 
decjide to deciale. This would sw‘tn to be the reason why, though ns 
in oornmoii with the rest of the DominkiQH the iiumbei of deaths in tliis 
district was very high, it maiiagi'd to show mi increase in itsdeiisity. the 
ease of Adilnhail is similar to that of Warmigal, in as muelj as the fomier altw* 
contains large forest areas, is spai’selv jj.»piiliilcd and the exfctnit of its culti¬ 
vated area is steadily iiicreasing. But it has not the advantages that 
Waraugat enjoys. Waniugul has nearly thrice as much of irrigated lands 
as are to Ik? found in Adtlabad. and is traverHcd by Bts Bruited KighiieEs 
the Nisiaiu's Guiirautced State Rnihvay, while Adilabad is cnmpk'Udy devoid 
of railway cotnmuniciititjiis. Wavaiigal again has in its hosom the imal 
mines of Singareni, wliile ihe iiiiiieml resourees of Adilabad have still to he 
siiceessfiilly tapped, TJius. though Adilnhad has.been steadily increasing 
in density, it doe:i not appioaoh or equal Unit of Waraiigal. Starting with 
56 persons to t he sqmnv mile in IRHl, it has been giithering strength, 
gaining like Warangal in IDOI too, and att lining 85 pertiotia to the square 
milo in 1911* Now also it has shown an increase due iii> doubt to the 
improve me 111 m cultivable arexi. Id fact, tt has still much rootu for 
development, as it has abont 12 per cent, of its cnltivable iirea luioi^cujiied 
aud advantage is just being taken of its mineral resources. The case of 
MaliLubiiagar might now be coiisideTOil, it has also been steadily impro¬ 
ving since IbKl when it had a density of 91 persons to the square mile. 
In the decade IDDI-Il, which was a ja osiicrouR one, it at tained a high den¬ 
sity of 145. All that it could ilo in the present deciuk wis to maiutiiiu thal 
density with a slight i in prove mi'iifc, in spltt* of the decline of the adjoining 
distneti}. In this, it seems to have been hLd[x*d to a certain extent bj' the 
opening of the Si-^cunderabad-Gfidag line, whieh traverses the district from 
iiortU to south and has no doubt brightened its amenities* 


Turning now to the other districts in TeJitigaiiu, it is found ihat Ni/iv 
niAbad has snffei'ed the most, eoniing down from a density of 174 in 1911 to 
153 in 1921* This density is about the atinic tw it h.ad in 1891 and 1901. 
During the decade ISKll-l’i it could show a high density ow ing to the iin* 
pimeiiieiit it had as a result of tin? rebound after its sntTerings in the famine 
of the previous decade. The density )>ev square mile of onltivateil area is, as 
has b<HiQ already stated, veiy high. In fact it is the highest in TcUngaua. 
The district cannot tin'i^efore be ex|>ectod to show anj’ increase In the 
absence of special circumstances effecting a growth in the ^s>pulation. 
Next to the City itself, it hud the heaviest death-roU and it is not therofon* 
Hurprising that it- should have siiffereil a heavy loss of ])opuhition during the 
dct'rtde when high prices of food-atnffs sapped the vitality of the iwoivir 
elasses and rendered iliein an easy prey bo opideitiics* In fact, while its 
birth-rate could show a slight improvement rising as it did from 8'1 per 
ooul. during the last decade bo 8 8 in the present decade, its death-rate in- 
oiensed from 81 to 15*0 per cent. Next to Niramabod, Atmf-i-BnIda had 
the highest percentage of deaths aud naturally it ahows, next to Nizania. 
bad, the highest ijoroontage of duc'reaae also. This decrease would have 
been still higher had it not produced, unlike so many districts in 
Telingntia, a higher iiercent^c of bii'ths than in the preceding decade. 
The deoteases in the remaining Telingaoa distdeta more or less closely fol¬ 
low their death rates. Thus, the loss of population in Telingana was 
mainly due to the pievalance of epidemics and the high jmees of food¬ 
stuffs. 
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aU CHAlT'Eil I-LllSTIUllUTlON ilKli MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 

37, Density in Marathwera Districts. —Tm'uingnfnvto Maratliwom, we 
GDooimttT ii gtooiuy litatc} of tifTairB, Not a, diBtriut could rimintain ite 

dciinity of teu yoiire iigo. The benrt-rencliug losses sustained by Auianga- 
bud iind Bhir have already been referred to elsewliere. In the Census fleijort 
for toil it; WHS feared that, as nearly the whole of the cultivable land tben 
available in the Division bad been occupied, there was very little scope left 
for the expansion of ]>opu)atron. But, since then, tlie area of the 
cultivable lauds has iuorcitsed by pur oeut., although the people could 
put under tfie i^lough only about 4 per oeut. of the newly available land. 
There could have been souia devetopuicnt, but foe tbo frequent visitathms 
of plague, the ravages of iuduenzaund the distress caused by high priues 
of fouj-stiiffs and actual famine during the two years of the decade— 
all of w'hioh couspired nut only to raise considenibly rlio doath-mte in this 
DiviHioii bub also induced luter-district and extra-Suite imgration. Ah 
shown in Sub-Table V, the number of deaths atoue exceeded births by 
3()4,6(>|. The question of migration \rilJ be dealt with ia Chapter Ill. 


In tho present cireunistauces, it would be futile to seek for other cnuiscs 
for the deterinvatton of the population in the Division or in the districts 
thereof. The decreases in tl^e districts were ]jroportio»atQ to tltc sever Iky of 
the distress uiid the virulence of the epidemics. It may be tinted that they 
have Hiiffered also in proportion to water aoaioity. .Bliir, vviiich has more 
of rioe cultivation and less of wheat as compared wif b Aiirangnbiid, stillered 
more by isuanty iJiinfalL Next to these two distrietei, Gulbarga and Raich ur— 
both rice producing ilistriets to a certain extout^iiffoied equally on 
aououiit of scarcity of min. Then follow the other districts according to the 
nature of their cultivation and the share of rainfal I they had. 


It may he noted in passing that, hurl it not been to the oalamiticB which 
had ooourred during the decade, tliere would have been n tftngible expan- 
siou of the population of the State, seeing that there were advances in tho 
p^roGutiigea of ciiltumhie anrl irrigated land, that the volume of the trade 
of the country had inoreasod and that the n urn her of dtspeosories and co¬ 
operative societies multi plied. 
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38 Effect on the age constitution of different commuatties. —This part 
- of the CImpter may be concluded by consi¬ 
dering how the catastrophes of tho decade 
disluibed the age cunstirutioii of the 
populutioti ill ditferent cmiiiiuuiitieB, The 
marginal statejiiont shows Uio percent¬ 
ages which the age groups ‘0-15' (dojjen- 
dent ago), ‘15-50' (productive agej and 50 
and over' (old age) Id tho four nutnerical- 
ly important utiimmuiities in the State 
bear to the total popuhiiioa in IPIJ and 
1021 j'OHjjectively'. 

^ Excepting the Aniinists who show a slight inoroase ttt the age nerjtd 
15-50 , nil the other coiimiunities have sustained a decronse in thoir nm- 
ductive ages, as compared with their toad it ion in 1011, In ram 91 tmera 
68 of the Indian Census Report for 1911, it in remarked: “A peeiiJiaritv of 
pkgufi which has beau imttced ia that, in norllinru India at least, it „Mucks 
women more ilum men, and fjeople in the prime of life more tlmn the 
ypuitg 11" ®ld. The above tignres for 1921 a*onld seem to con firm this 
view, mdueu^a also seems to have attacked the population in the middle 

among the two sexes will bo couai- 
fuTr fnil ‘VI and the disturbauces in the ng« perioda will he noted in 

Chapter V. lb may however he observed liei-o that thegeaorel red notion in 
the group of productive ages has laid a aorioiis elTeot ou the number of 
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39* Defiaitioii of house. —In 1901^ a ^tracbural as|>oot only 

HoH-esiiuid FHtniii®.. was j/iven to the toinn ^boii3e\ It was defined as the 

lesiticjnee of one or tnoro fi&toiliosi with their depen- 
donts and servants, having a sopamte principal entrance froin the comtnon 
thoroughfai'e. Thisi definition had several drawbacks. It could not bo pro* 
(> 0 rly giusjjed by the enutnerators and the hguraa showing the numbor of 
houses as thus defined had no statistical value. Since then, a *house' has 
been defined us the dwolling pliujo of a commen^ial fiimily, Thu% in lOll.a 
bouse waadeliiied as **tho dwelling place of a comrnen&il fatnij}^ with Its 
resident dependents such as lucther* widtnved sister, younger brothers, etc*, 
and its servants who reside in tluj house.” On the pi'Osent occasion, this 
detmition w^ls arnpLified and made clearer and niorti Intelligible so that no 
enuruerator could fail to uiidei^tand what exactly was meant by a house for the 
purposes of the census* As incorporated in the Hyderabad Census Code and 
os printed on the reverse of the letter of appointioeut of Supervisors it runs 
as follows i—** 'House* Is thesmaUest census tmit and may be defined as foh 
lows:’ ^In rum! tmcts, * house ' means a structure oconpied by one com men* 
sal faintly with its resident dependents, such as widows and Ber\*aiits* Such 
detached structures as have no hoarth but arc likely to have one or more 
persons sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration, should be 
treated iib separate houses so that no person may osoape on uni oration , lu 
toayIS and cities, ^ iiouHO means a structuro iniendrd for the estelnsive 
residoude of one comraoiisnl family with its resident dependeats. If a 
structure contains more than one commensal family, each having a separate 
eutrance apart from the common way, then each psirt which aocomniodihtes 
a commensal family should be treated as a separate house: in cases, where 
families use a COuimoii way, the building will bii considered as one house* 
This detiniLioo includes seraisp hotels when they are not large eimugh to 
form blocks. Note 1. lu Civil Stations, eatdi line of serviints' quarters i;vill 
be treated as a soixmtte house. Note Shops, senvis* and dhitmuisalas^ 
hotels^ mosques, asliurkhanasi temples, churches, schoolst libraries, ofliccs, 
cbowries, etc*, which may possibly hava some one. slooping therein on the 
night of the final onumeration, should be troated iis houses;* Such elaborate 
instructioas enuld certainly have left no doubts in the mind of the enumer¬ 
ator as to what was meant by a house, the retsidents of whldi ho had to 
imuinerate. 

ii 

4a Number of houses.— The total iitiinboi- of oo<;Lir*ie(l Imiisee in the 
State is ■2,720.17ti tin jigaivist 2.713,845 in 1911, or an iuuvease of only 6,331 
bou8i?8, which au inci use 
of '2 per cent. This iaui-oasc, 

Ktniill 08 it ts, may nut be consi' 
derod nojjligible hb tlio lulvui'se 
Dircninstiiuce8 of the decade cut 
down the popnliitioti by over 6 
per cent., so tlint the necessity 
for ^renter nceommudation than 
wcB available in 101 i was appi%- 
clably reduced. The nmigiual 
Btnlement shows the variation 
in the number uf houses in each 
of the Admmistrntive Divisions since 1911. Owing to the change in the 
definition of a house, it is futile to nistitnte any comparisou between the 
priwiit increase and that obtained in ifJOl when also, as a Result of famine, 
the total popuLition of the 
State had suffered a decrease. 

41. Houses in towns and vil¬ 
lages. — ^The iiuirginal stjitetiiejit 
shows how the total number of 
houBos wuB distributed between 
towns and villages. It would 
Ap])Gar that more hniises, conifm* 
rntively, were denuded of their 
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chapter 1.—DliSTRlBUTIOX A^O MOVEMEVT OF 'TlIE IWULATlON. . 




Inmates in Dowuh than m villages by plngiiQ tiinl intfuenKa. This view 
seemB to gain strength from the fact that the decrease in the urban 
population (8*3 per cent.) during the decade exceeded that (6'& |>er cent.) 
in the rural population* The number of houses persnuare mile in Telingana 
increased from a Uttle over 81 to a little over 33, but that in Marath- 
wara decreased from 33 t<i 3-2. due no doubt to the greater sufferings of the 
people of this Division. 


42, Number of persons per house.- The average number of imrsous iier 
house works out at 4-5 as against di) in the preceding decade. In Telin^ana 
the number <g persons per house decreased from o'l to 4'3 and iu Mamth- 
wara from 4*7 to 4 8^. The number of persons per hoiiBo in urban areas is 
4’1 as gainst -Tg in rural areas. These proportions were 4*4 and 4'9 
respectively, m 1911. How far these cJiauges are due to the tendency 
towards overallty and individualism in families whene the joint-tamilv 
system is iii vogue or to the heavy mortality caused by plague and pesti¬ 
lences, we have no means to ascertain. However, the number of pemons 

a!** tn hehfgbe,. in Teiingana than in MaraSwura. 

As regards the iiiimber of houses per lOO married females aged IS and 
ovei; there were 95 houses per 100 such femiiloB in 1911. But the ravages 
of plague inHiienza ujid niher calamities have told so heavily upon the 
\vonien folk during the decade under review that the proportion now has 

fS-i .^1 ^ ^ disturbing 

venture any opinion as to the dircotion ill 
which the Joint-fomily syetem is moving. The condition of the City in 
this matter will be tleacribed in the next ohapter. ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLBj No. 1,—Densttv, wateb-supply and crops. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ill, —Variation in rbuition to density since IBSl. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV,—Variation in natural ethylation. 
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8UBSroiA.RY TABLE V. — Comparison' with vital stattstics. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI —Persuss per house and houses pj 2» agUARE AttT.iy , 
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CHAPTER N 

THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


43. Reference to Statistics, —^TtiB inaterials for this Chapter are fur- * 
uiahed by Imperial Tables 1, HI. IV nud V aiitl btate Table 1. The mAi'n 
points of these have been foouseed into the four Siibsidiury Tables at the 
eud of the Chapter showin" 

(i) the diatribution of the iKipulatiou between towns and villages; 

(ii) the number per mi lie of t he total population and of each main 

religion who live in towns; 

(iii) the elflsaification'of ttnvns by population; and 

(iv) statistioR for Hyderabad City. 

The statistics relating to the [copulation of the eity, towns and villages 
treated of in this Chapter refer to the population as it stood on the 
census night In certain localities, where, owing to the prevalenoe of plague, 
the people bad evacuated their houses and liv^^ iu tomfiorary sheds, 
etieciiil arrangements were made to that no omissions of these [ieoplo 
were imide. Advimtage was tit ken of the tooal knowledge jjossessed by the 
village oflieers, such as the paicleand patwans, and by the leading inhabitants 
of the lobalities. Their co-opemtion made it quite feasible bo cenetiH the 
inhabitants tcm[>orarity shifted from their lioincsteiids. It is hoped that by 
these measures no serious o miss tons could have occun'ed, 

44. Reference to Definitions. — For census purposos. the revenue village 
or mauza^ which is a well-recognised unit with dolinit-e bmmdaiies, was 
oonsidered to be a oenpis village also. In the abserce of such 
residential vLlhtges, consisting of eolIccUons of houses situated close to each 
other in the centre of the villagas, were taken us census villages, provided 
that no such collection of houses xwts so huge or situated at such 
a distauca as to justify its recognition as a separate village by itself. In 
some casQS, the extension of tlie cultivated area causing a growth in the 
population of a village uecessibates the formation of hamlets around it. 
But iia these are taken, for administrative purposes, as piiits of the 
village to which they belong, they were treated as snob for census purpose!* 
also. 

Tho term *lowti’ was held to incimle every munici}mUty, every onntoii- 
ment, all civil lines not included within municip»r1 limits and evely other 
oonttnnous collection of hgiises inhabited gonertdly by not less than 5,000 
persons, wliieh hnx’C developed urban charucteriatics, while a *oity' was taken 
to mean any town containing not less than one hundred thousand 
iu habitants. 

IP 

45. Towns, — District Collectors were asked to send in lists of places 
xvhioh, in their opinion and in view of tho limihttions imposed by the 
definition of the word ‘ town,'qua!ilied themselves to rank ns towns. The 
nuiulier of towns so obtained and entered iu I uqjerial Tablos lY and V is 89 
as against 85 in 1911, 78 tn 1901 and 77 in 1801, Tho Gulbargix Division 
contains the largest number of towns fSS) and is followed by Aurangabad 
with and then by Warangal and illcdak xvith 15 toxviis each, xvhtle Atraf-i- 
Biilda has 2 towns only. In 1911, they had 32,‘22, 15,18 and 2 towns 
respectively. Atikbor, Bulkonda, Dharnatpttri, Kallur, Lriiigainjiet aind Semui. 
which had enjoyed the dignity of township in 1911, lapsed iuto rural areas 
during the decuide. while SaiIn, Jogipet, VVaiipartlii, Wash Dt^oaii Kotgir, 
Chiigopn, Eodaikal and Yellareddipot developetl the **-nrbaii characteristics 
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to auoh au oxteiit that they had to be excluded from luml ureas and entered 

under tile eafc^ory of towns. Mutwada, which 
had been under bho wings of Hauarakoiida ao 
long, develojied its iiidividuality to aiiuh an 
extent that it deserved and obtained a ae|>amtc 
uiiiutci)mlity. It has thus become a fuJhtledged 
town leaving hur pater fnmitias severely alone. 
Exeludiog Hyderabad City, there are now 88 
towns, of which C6 belong to Khafsa (or Govern¬ 
ment area)* *2 to Saif-i-khus for Crown lands) and 21 to Jngira, ns against 65, 
2 and 17 respectively in 1911. The marginal statement shows the popula¬ 
tion eont>ained in these olassea of towns. 

Including Matwadn, six towns under Khalsu changed places with six 
whicli lapsed into riunl areas. The number of Ssirf i-khus towns underwent 
no change, ivhilc four Jagir towns newly entered thiu olaas. 57 of these 
towns are centres of trade and industry'and the remaining 82 have grown 
into proniineuce either as headquarters of districts or tahsils, or as plates 
of pilgrimage. Again, of the total number of towns. Cl are municipalities 
and one (Auiuugafjad) both a raimioipality and cantonment, os against 44 

undone respectively in 1911. The popula¬ 
tion i^siding in these places is noted in 
the margin. It would be evident that there 
was A large increase in the number of 
muuieipalities during the decado and that 
more than 50 percent, of tlio town-dwellers 
now enjoy the benefits of niunicip^d 
Govemnient. Of the planes newly taken 
on the roll of towns, Wasi in the Osraanabod district, Hailii in Parbhiini 
and Jogipet in Medak are monid palities, and the rest .are places of 
importance os centres of trade, though only three of them (Matwada 
20,998, Sailu 6,525 and Jogipet 5,462) have populations above the qualifying 
line of 5,000 persons. All the six towns which lapsed into rural areas dur¬ 
ing the det^'ade had, with the exception of Muhammadnagar (h'ort Golcotida) 
whose real population w'us obscured by the fact that tbo troops stationed 
there w'ere tiichided in the populiition of Hydernlxid City, occupied the last 
six places in the list of tow ns last time. They used to hover about the 
dividing line between towns and villages and their disapiiearancc from the 
list nee<l not oaiise us any stuprise, 

46. Variations in Urban Population. —Thi' following statement shows 
bow the population of the State wiui distrihiited betw'een urban and rural jireaa 
from decade to decade;— 
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The jnBTginal Aiagiam repreaotits graphicaUy the vartationa in the 
urban rural population in the State Trom one cenaus to another. 
Tho figures indiavte tliat there hae been no remarkable inoTeaee either 
in the urban or rural population in reference to the total ^wpulation in any 
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The subjoined map shows the number of arban |M>pulntion per 
mitle of the tuba! population in each of the diatriots. In Marutbwam, 
Auran^abiud and UuLbarga, each of which eontains a spinning and weaving 
mill and some cotton preesing and ginning factories, lead with an urban 
population of 103 per mJlle of their total population. Bidar, which has not 
a single industrial establishment, comes last with an urban population of 
only &2 per mtlte. In Telinganu, Warangat, which has a large number of 
textile industrial establishments, shows the highest proportion of urban 
population (B7 per mille), while Nalgond.i, which is a imi'cly agriculLuvnl 
district, shows the lowest fl4 per mille). 
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47. Variations in the Population of Towns.—Hyderabad City has suher- 
ed the most, its population decreasing by 9'4 per cent, This was tuafnlv 
due to the effects of plague and in duenna. The other towns wbicli declin¬ 
ed in population by over '2,5U0 persons are Hingoli (— 7,214) in the Parbhani 
district,Chitapuv ( — 3,9761 in Gulbaxgaaod Bodhan ( — *2,808) in Niziimabad. 
The towns which atru^led on through adverse conditions to show increased 
populations of over 2,600 as oorapared with their respective population in 
1911 are Tjfttiv r (+a.669),Ye1landu(-}-7,0a4), ParbhaQi(-f-5rfl74),Shorapur 
C+4,70&), Nander (+3,846) and Gulbarga (+3.383). Iiatiir, which has now 
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ebown the higbesl* iaorease^ had Buffered vei? much owiug to plague in the 
preu^dui^ d la lia uni h id, in fajt, shown a deoreuse of i!,905 in fmuuliLtion in 
its 0 i^uparad with ite population in 1901, But as u flourmhing centre 
of the cottoci and grain trade on the B irsi Biilwaj, it bus gained its bst 
graiitid. Yoliiindti, whioh was reoognisod tisu town for the first time in 
19Jl, hiesia:!e then jn iintainol a rocsord of steady growth as the centre of 
the ojahinmiug industry. Purhhani, which had experienced a set hack 
in pO|i.ihtio:i in 1911 and 1901 owing to plague and faiiiioe, has more tlmn 
recovered its loss. It is All ituportaiit station on the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Riilw-iy an 1 its g,'owth was, no doubt, hel|ied by its cotton 
ini.istry. fJ inljf, anotUjr important station on the same Eailway, is 
n gi'o.ving oantro of traJe and industiy. The rich alluvial bhick soil 
of tli3 district an I th3 taluk, of which it is tho head-quarters, produws 
ttie fiiiBdt ootton in tho Djcc.in. It is also a place of piigrimage, being 
sacreJ to tho Sikhs as the scene of the labours of Guru Govind. 
Siurapurt once the capital of a Sania^than, now extinct, is the headquarters 
of tbo t iluti of tbi SI no name in Galb.irgi. it has shown an inereaso in 
population for the first time in 1921, due ijerhaps to its increased cotton and 
oil-sjdd cultivatnm. 


OF TOWNS HAVINO MOR E THAW mooe PEOPLE 
toco's OMITTEOJ 
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48. Variation in Cotacidenl Ur¬ 
ban areas. ^ I'he variation in the 
urban population as compared with 
that at eivoh of the previous censuses 
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The margin il diagram shows the variations since 1S8! in tho population 
of towns (excluling Kydirab id Cityl having a population of more than 20,000 

p3opld III 10^1* H lu i nkond I ha® oiagham showing variations iw population 
been o.oif,tod for rc-nouA already 
given. It would be evident from 
th 3 diiigrimthit. while Yellandu, 
which was elevated to tuiviiship in 
1901 owing to increased population 
caused by the tuElux of labourers 
attrtioted by the ooil mines there, 
has been steadily pi'ogrcssiug since 
then, Auringabjid, Hatchur and 
NaiiJev Ivive suff^ired in one yeir or 
other and have thus had fluctuating 
fortunes as regards their population. 

Of tho old towns, only Gulbarga has 
adviinjpJ right through, presenting 
an improved reel'd from Census to 
Gonsus. Too reasons for this are 
nut far to seek. As staled in the 
Geitsus Report of 1911, “the steady 
growth of Gulbarga during the last 
40 yo^irs is a proof at Uio vitality of 
BOMio of the ancient cities of India 
under modorn fxmditious. It is also 
a large centre of trade and has of 
I ate years become a most prosiiorous 
town and a rival of Sholapur in tlie 
Bombay Presidency A new era of 
prosperity commoticed since it was 
made the headquarters of a Division 
in i»74. Besides all the features 
appertaining lo its official character, 
it has Cotton-Spinning and Weaving 
Milts. It is on the Great Indian 
Pouinsuia Railway/* 
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btiM been considered. The changes in population (and the rate of variation) 
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CHAPTER 1(—^lOWNS AND VIM*.^GES 


the plftcett that hxva been treated continiiouslj’ as urban since 1881 are 
abowu. iui tlip btateinBiit below : ^ 

Nnui1«r *IM1 P>e«nt of p)ac<>* ooounwiiiair trOiHnl m tifban __ 
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Dunu*^ the decade. Haonmkoiida town lias been s|i]it up into '2 towns- 
Hanatiikomla and Matwada. As it is not passible to sepamte the populai joq 
of the litter frotu that of the former .it eaoh of the previous cenaustw. these 
tiiwua have been omitted iu the above table. Since the last censiw, 70 towna 
have l>eenoontitmt'dm the urban list besides the City and Ayunfrabnd 
Cantcmrnciit. The population in these areas lias decrciiaed by 1 7 jier cent. 
Til© namiwr of towns trCcited as suoli sinoe ISSl, the hrst yenrof the census* 
m 53 nn.d thB vantitiion in the an uf 14 4 p^r c&nfc. As rhe 

ffoneral population has decreased by tiS jer cent, since mi but inoieased 
by *2d-7 per cent since 1881, ihe general pusiUou of towns m regard to 
population is more [Livourable thiin rural tireas. 

49. Progressive Towns.—Of the total number of towns in the State, 
only throe hive maniged to hliow continuous increase in their populutipn 
einoe 1881 while others have suffered in one douade or oCiie.* of llie last 
40 vearn. Of these. GuHwvrga stands fir^t :in 1 the causes for this pre- 
ehiinence have already boon explaim'd. Tho otiter two towns that show a 
record of st adv progress during the last four detrudes are .Mahbu!>nagar and 
Narayanpet. Tlie prospects of iho forinpr have bivn improved by fhe 
Suciiudonvbad-Gadng IbuKviiy. which was conslniited dm mg the Utter 
part ot the liecarlo under review and on which it now stJiuds. Its 
present position will, no duuUD, add still further to its popiilatijon. The 
cti'O of Naray-inpef. sliows how did o^-ntres of indiistries retain ttieir vitality 
utidvr nmdsnI conditions. It is a fionrishiitg coniniciviiil centre, noted for 
the ininufacture and eN}>ort of siik niid cottoii cloth of a fine quality, It is 
coniiacted with rialdipnr on the G. 1. I’. Railway by a well niaintAined feedor- 
road. But for ihe cilimitios id the last, decade, widoli cut down the ixijiula* 
ti. » of acveral to^ n-. Gm tiumU'r of progressive lowns would have been 
tuiich liiglier than wlniL has lo be recorded on the present occasion. 

50. "^Decaying Towns,-The marginal stuternent shows ilia number 
of di-eaying towns since 18^1 ami UGJ. 'l‘he adverse dreumstan, oi 
prcviileiit during the la-^t doeiidiJ no doubt aicimnt for the do- 
o''(*ase in populatimi in a hiri-o niimbei of tOitiis. Both Tehnguna anJ 
I&atiithwitra have been cquilJy ftffvoted siuce lOll. a^i is shown from the 
fad tbit the proportion of decadent tea ns lo tot.J iiuiiii or of towns in each 

Ui vision is npproxi uni tidy the sanio. On 
the other Lund, while only 8 out i f 82 Teliu* 
gan I Loans rJiuw a falling »g in populatl a 
since 188l, no less than IJ out of 5b towns 
in Muuithwnra shmv such d ecadence. Tho 
ques'ion of dco idviico in Mniatimara towns 
\s'as touched upon in tho l ist Census Pe- 
p;jit also, in wliidi it was recoidid that 
pliiguo Wiia partly res^ioui-iblo for Iho dc- 
0 ,cases in several towns in Miuiithwara 
gi^ncmlly and that, o it i>f 2-5 towns w hick 
showed dcorcsses in popnlatJon in lOil, no 
less ihao 21 were Miirathwam towns. Ma- 
rathivara has sulletred rrinii the visitiitions 
of pl.igue for a longji' period than TeJin- 
giina. U, iimst noted as a broad fact that 
paucity of feiiialcs characterises decadent 
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towns. In no less titan 10 out of 14 towns which havt* hoen Itisin^ jn 
popnintion sitico 13(loss the ntirn'isrof f ill l:ir(*(4y below ihnt of 

mail n. In the reiiii:iining 4 to«na, the prcpouilerimco of males over fciualee 
is not strikingly high. 

51. Classification of Towns according to Popnlalton.— 2*^'® percentaco 
that the popuLition residing in towns bears to the total poptiliiHim of the 
State is at present 9 A.-.ii3 against M'7 in ]1<11_ and lO'i in lliOi- ClaBsified 
ace wtling to p ip-jlatiou, there is only on© city in the State with a pnpiila- 
tionof over one humlrei tUousaud, aiid that is the aipital citvof Hydt mbnd, 
wliiL'h ranks »s th© fourth l.tvgeat city in Imita. There is not a siiiiile town 
of the sc-Olid clnss (population 60,400 to mo, (iCOPt while in the next lower 
division Ipopiilation :iOO..O to £.0,000} the™ are nt pre^0Ilt. &x towns, ne 
against four in 1011. Tho incrc-wc of two in this ©.itegory is due to the 
growth in theijopulation of YelUmdii ;md Namier whh-h has given tliein a 
right to promotion to this clesn, whilo Himamkonda, whmh holjjed I y 
MatwUla hiwl found a place in this category in Imsby its t^epar.ition 

from th.it town slipped into the next lower gnule, loiiviiig Matwadi in its 
stsLid in the higher cI.tKs. In the nest gri>up * popnliitioii iO. 000 to 20.000) 
them an* 10 towns, aa against 18 in the preceJiug doiudn. Sis of the 
towns that wore in this class in lUll luive degraJeJ to a lower jmsitton, 
white the same number of tovinn from the lower rung ioi proved their status 
and assenUed into tliii group. Toe two instancf-s of towns -Yellandu and 
Nander—which belimged to this category Imt which have sored higher have 
already lieen nientioned. In tlie next tower chisa ipopnlatiim 5.000 to 
lO.OOJi there are 51 towns now as against 58 in lull, owing to the falling 
off in the jmpulation cf some and the rctiiov.d from this class of siiine 
others, wtiich used to hover on the border line between towns and villages. 
Tlie ai'uiitiou to the iowcsi class of 7 toxins, which have passed their 
6,001). though they have developed distinct urban chs root eristics. Uascontri- 
biibed to the increase in towns containing a jimpiilatton of cuder 5,LOO. 

53 . Distribution of Urban Populaiton in the various Classes of Towns. — 
Thirty-fonr pir rent of the uroan |■Oi*nlll^,ln live iii the City ami about ?10 
pur cent, in tnwiis having [>opiilations between 6 (KiOund I0,tn 0, 'l‘he largest 
inci*e.i 3 f during the ili-oudo Ins. however, ca^cumxl in the pO(>iilalhm of To^^ns 
of the third class (2tU)0) to 5000J,owini possibly to the incmisrt in the 
nil liber of towns of tUisolas^ns almidv mentioned. ,4nether la w that 
tu ty have cr.iitviLutod to this iacreiiie is that Pllicieiit mfdieal aid, during an 
outhmak of vpidi iiiies. is inore readily jnt)cuiMbU* in l.irgiT towns than in snml- 
lerones. Moroovtfr. tin givator advantag ** in nhicitumal imitturs which 
thorto hvgH towns iiroseufe must have cause.l a ll.iw, liowsoever small, 
the yminger grinorutioii from tlio iMljouiiug mi l sniTOiimling villages into 
tho-ie tow7is Ijidly, t!i,* groatiT free iom from caste r. striotions wiilcU fho 
towns liol I out must attract. Bomb of the lowir grades of tin* pQindalion at 
leoab, while the prO'P '»4s of t'iiio>ing more varied tn-ature comforts with 
impimiiy allure sotno of the betti r dassoa to those hiigit towns. 

S 3 , Sea and R digion in Towns.—Subsi 1 iiy y Table 1 1 si lows that 11 Indus 
have only (18 out of a tuon-saud of their population living in towns of thi* State. 
On Ml other liau I, tU-j proportions f,)r o her ivligio ts ctjuiniunitiea are coin- 
puMtividy Vi^ry hi'h: f n* .\lu 3 aliiiaus i^ is 311; for ChrisMaus, 3*23; for 
Jaiiu 'ilif; and for lYirsis. 8 £H. 'rhis 
distribution I'h-al ly shows that the Ilijuin 
pr.*fi‘fs pre emincui I 3 ' tito agriuiilt iiriilin- 
dii-turttwliilt! the iiUMubfrsof the otlii’f corn- 
iminities cii',faga thems dv* h In tradj and 
handicr.i.fts ton iiiu-h larger extent. Tiio 
iuirgin.il statem -nt shows how ihe 
mligiouB composition iu towimis diiTcrcnt 
f ro u that, in the Si ate. The pro|iort lotiat e 
atr-ngtli of H e MusahnaiiF, Christians 11 ml 
otbwre in towns is more than trebb lUeir 
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t'atiOB to the general population. On the other hand the AninuBte, who 
hut a little over k pjr cent, of the urban popalaiion, make up more than 
l^er cent, of the general population. 

Amongst the diRtricte. WarangaJ lias the.liigbeat proportion of urban 
Hiiidns as well as of Musalinans, while Atraf’i'Baida has the lowest propor¬ 
tion of these. 


The proportion of feneiies to males in the State is as 965 to 1,000. But 
in the towns the proportion is still less—*955 females to 1,U00 males, due no 
ilount to man immigrating into tow os in searoh of employment, leaving 
Iheir families in their vdUges, This proportion is bighest U.JJO); 

1000 in towns baviug populiinous between 5,000 ana lOiOlW, ino 

r,dvantages of open-air life in these localitios combined with lessardous but 
healthier pursuits than what is their lot in larger towns seem to be most 
congenial to female vitality. The n^xt highest proportion (994:1 TOO) oocure 
in tow'us of moderate size with populations of less than 6,000, Ibeso to^a 
nre no bet* or than overgrown villages, just developing urbiin ebametcristics, 
where females help a good deal iu the agricultuml industry. Jhe lowest 
moporfeion of females to males (^92 females to 1,000 males) is found m 
towns of lliB tblni (populiitioiis :i0,000 feo 50|Cl00)i whtjrd the crowded life 
and the want of healthy pursuits, superadded to the wear and tear caused 
bv pestilences have a deleterious effect on tbo women folk. In addition to 
this, males fmiu the smaller towns and villages flock to these places 
temiKH-ai-ily in search of eiiiploymenb when the harvest season is over, 
leaving their women at their houses, thus increasing the proportion of males 
to femmes. 


51. Villages.—What is meant by a village for census yiurpoae® has 
Already' btnii explained. 'J‘he number of places wbidi satisfied that defini¬ 
tion in the btatc was at the census of 1921. as compared with 20,151 

in lull mid 20.011 in lUOl* As the number of census villagos eorreaponda 
closely to the number of reaideniial villages, tbo mean distance between 
them \i'ork8 out iit2 l*2 in Lies, a« against 217 miles in 1911. It may be of 
Inteiest to note that, while the number of vilhiges in rdingina has increas¬ 
ed during the decade by over 10 [ler cent, tb« corresponding number in 
Manit.h\^rii shows a growth of barely one per cent. Imperial Table No. I 
Mjowb the number of villages in each district and division, and Imperial 
Table 111 classifies xillagos according to population, while subsidiai^ Table 
I sliowH the number per mille of rural jjopulation residing in villages so 
■ lassifitd- 

33, Villages classified according to Size. —The marginal statement com- 

pares the number and populaiton 
of villages classified according to 
their size with the corresjioudtiig 
figures of the previous decade. In 
the first and largest gmup, oousist- 
ing of villages wttli populations 
less tbuii 50 j, there ai'e lin¬ 

ages iioa% as com pared wiili ll,(>84 
a decade ago, or an increase of 14'4 
per cent., while in the second group (jTopuUitiou 500 to 2000) the number 
of villages is 7,2il0, as against 7,790 in 1911, or a decrease of fi‘4 per cent. 
In the remain tug groups also there have been decremses, bearing testimony 
to the havoc caused by plague, infiuenza aud fainiue. This decimation of 
population IuIh nar orally swelled the number of viJlagea Containing popula¬ 
tions under 600. Taking all the groups together, the avemge poputaliun per 
village for the whole State is now 591 persons, as against 599 in 
1911. This proportion is 579 for Telingana and 490 for Marath wara, as 
Against U94 mid 54b persons respectively in 1911. These figures point out 
silently but emphatically to (be enormous loss in population sustained by 
the State during the most trying dectulo. It may bo noted in passing that 
the higher aveiageet of Telingaua villages seem to reflect the diafactit;r of 
tbeir cultivation, which is mure concentinted tlhui that of Mai'athwara. 
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56, Distribution of the Rural Population.—The niimber iMjr iiiille of the 
toLjil population of the State who i-f side in villages ia 906 as ttgainat- 903 in 
1911. A feature of the distribution of rural ]>opiilation in 1911 was that 5 per 
luillo of the villagO'dwelters residad in villages with populations of S|000 
and over. This class of villages had not existed iu 1901, but tho^genenU 
inorease iu the populiition during the decade 1901-11 opused their 
appearanoe in 1911, Matathwara presenting ii higher proportion m this 
respettt than Telingaua. The adverse ciroumatf^uces of the present deciKle, 
however have reduced the population to such an extent that this class of 
vilWea ’is not to be found at all now. In the next two chvsaes. i. e, vtl!age& 
hav ing popnlatious between 9,090 and 5,000,and 6tW and 9,000, 
Telii^iift has aaftinCaJnod its superiority, while Mamthwara has retained 
its pmition with i^feraiu^e to villages of the lastelase only (populations under 

500). * 

37. Distributioh of Population in Towns and Villages of deferent 
SiMs —The cliaffrara over-leaf shows the proprtion of the population of 
i^h district who live in tnrwns and villages of the different classes nwn- 
feionsd ahovp. It shows at n glance how the country is poor m la^o towns 
^riug a population of 30,000 and over and hmv the ^prity of the people 
gravitate tn village.^ having a population of 600 to 2,000. 

58. Number of Inhabited Houses in Urban and Rural arew.—The uum^ 

of inbiibited houssft m towns in VHl sahowK ii deoroniie of a"6 i^er 

us compared with the Jigurc *^w .dlf JTthS 

population itsdlf hasdecreivsed by 0-3 [wr cent, during the docudu. so toi^t 

the deoroaso in the number of hoo^s neud not cause any sui prise. The 
nniiiher of parsons per house in urban areas >6 now 4^ and that in rtirai 
areas 4 6, as against 4-4 and 4^9 reaiJcctively in 1911. How iar tlio 
In these lignros is attributable to the dec reuse in the urban papuhition or 
bo tile individualistic tendencies of thn people is not easy to ascertain. 
The figtirDH liowevei't would saom to show that fauiilios ni towns are more 
likoly^o split up and the incmbere maintain separate estabbshmenta 

.than*those in villages, 

59, Hyderabad City—As defined for census purposes, a ‘city' means a 
town with a population of not less than one hundred 
thousand. There is oulv one city that Siitisfies this 
('oudition in the Hyderabad State, and that is the 
ivapitol city of Hyderabad. The City oovere ao 
area of 61 aquare miles and contains a population 
of 491,197, giving a density of 7,925 psrsaus to 
the siiuaro mile. As regards size, the City is 
tuuch larger than all the Pfcsideuoy oibies lu India 
with the single excoption of Dolhi, but, as regards 
vleusity, it ocoupiesa low position, as will be see a from 
the marginal statement. 
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PROPOF^TiOh per MfLl,E OP THE POPULATION OF EACH OISTRICT LIVEINO 
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0O> Variations in Population.—Thoi^h muoh reduoed In popubLtioii aa 

OtAORAM SNOWING VARIATIONS IN THE CITY GOMpafOd 
POPULATtON TAKING THAT IN 166? AS 100 
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ginal HtateniGot, which gives the ad- 
jU6te<l population of the City at 
previous censuses, the City still has as 
much as about half the population of 
Binuiugham and one and oae-dftli nf 
the population of Edinburgh. The 
marginal diagiam shows the duetuii- 
tions in the city population, taking the 
population in 1881 as 100/ As has 
been stated in the previous Chapter, 
the decrease in the population of the 
City was mainly due to the outbrealia 
of plague and ioltuenssa. 

The cotujmuent parts of the City, 
with their respective jiopulutioo and 
density, are shown tn t-lje marginal 
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stabeinent. The City proper is further 
divided into the City Anderun (within 
the walls) with an area of two square 
lutles autt the Cits' Beruu (outside the 
wall s) with an area of 9'4G square miles. All the d i visions of the City have lost 
in population since 1911, due to the ravages of |il:iigiie and tnlUieiu’.a, and thus 
the density of the City has dwindled fitJm I0,0r2to 7,92{>. In fact, the City 
has now a population less tlnm what it Inul 30 years ago. The highest densi¬ 
ty (74,189 i>ei-soD6 to the square mile) in the City ptuper is shown, as in lUll, 
by Ward IV of the City Aiulermt, but this also has suffered to the exteiiG 
of 22*5 per ceut., us cotnpiLred with the figure for 1911, It would 
make one metanefioly to dwell more on tin' deereaiitt^s .suffcrtnl by the various 

f iartB of the City. State Table 1 exhibits jJl the figures relating thoretc. 
t may, however, be [wiuLcd out that even if the eanUmments (the propriety 
of including which under the City has been doubted) be excluded, the City 
shows a fiopulation of 309,036 (higher than that of Delhi) and still retains 
its position as the foiirtli largest city in Imliii. 

61. Migration. —^Tbtnigli the niunbcr of }H>rKUiis who have iiiigrate<l fiom 
the City to other paits of India oanuot be defiiiifely stated, 
the number of iiumigraiits into the City can be very well 
indicated. The marginal statement shows the figures ralat- 
ing to persons enumemted in the City, bub born outside the 
limits of the titaW, since 1B91. The famine of 1909 had 
a df^terrent effect on the uuuibcr of immigrants into the 
City, who showed- a deci'ease of over 23 per cent., ns 
pared with their strength in 1891. During the next de¬ 
cade, the figure stood id must stationatj', while the present 
dec^idc, which was uiifortunate in many respects nud could offer no attme- 
tious to the outsider, showed still fiuther decrease iu the number of foreign- 
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bin-ii people enumerated iu che City. Thiie, there hue been a coufemnoiis 
d-^crease in the foreigH'born einoe i891. Cbming now to the total of all im- 
iingraats in to the City from ontftide its limits, we find that these immigrants 
now number 11 ],H02 and form 27‘4 per aent. of the City, [jopulation as it 
now Htandii. Tlie districts of Atraf-UBalda and Medak together contri- 
WtiO 26'2 per cent, of this immigrant p()pulfttion, and the I'est of the State 
:id-9 |x*ro6nt„ while the adjoining Britiah India Piovineea supply Ifl'H [an- 
cent Inunigrants fiom other Indian Pmviiiees and States form 13'8 per 
oerit. whiJe Asiatic, Eiuopean and other countries have sent in only 4*3 per 
ei nt. of the total iiiiinigiunts. Thw luiiiginal statement compares these 

ligums w'ilh the corresponding 
OQHB for mil. From tiiis it 
will bf seen that, while then* 
has been a decrease in the pro¬ 
portion of iumiigraiits from out¬ 
side the State, the number of 
people who flock to the City 
from other [larts of the State 
has tjonsiderably iucriwuied, 

62. Vital Statistics. —Lixiktag at tJ»e vital statiutios figures, we find that 
the iiutuber of reported births in the City during the last ten yoara Wiis 
77^41. as against 77,U35 in the previous decade, while that of deatlis was 
106,3111, as against B3,371, thus accouniing for a loss of 27,850 |)erfliins in 
the'City populution during the deuudeias against 6,330, due to these natural 
i;tmsias in the decade 1901-11, Thfs excessive utiinberof deaths has naturally 
had an effect on the mean ago of tin? City jKipulatiou, tts is evidenced by 
the fact, that the mean age has risen from J9 yeai-s in 1911 to '21 yeaiH in 
1921. 

63- Sex and Birthplace of the City Population.—More than one-fourlh 
of lUc City population is drawn from places uwfiy from the City. This large 
immigniut jwpulation tiiLtui'iiUy uffeota tin* proportion of feiimlus fcti males, 
Tli;- City contains only 936 feuialos to 1,CH)0 males. K- must-, however, be noted 
thu! this proportion is mnch higher than what obtuius in coiiiiuerciul oities. 
For example, of the cities of the adjoining Provinces, Bombay contains 6'Z4 
feia.tles, Nagpur 863 and Madrivs 1)98 p.'r millo ui the male population. Five 
of tho Wards in the City, uijs., four in tho City proper and one iu Chodiir- 
gh il, show a fisc in the proportion, ranging for 1,009 i-o 1,049 females to 
every l,9tK) nudes. Tho Residency Baisars and the cantonment of 
Sccimdefabjid including Bolanini, ^^'hich contain a Inige {leicontage of the 
foreign eloment, show, respectively, a proportion of 889 ami 898 fmnutes per 
niillc of males, 

64. Houses and Average Number of Persons per house.—^The uumbel: 

of occupied houses lias deoreaBOd form 111,599 in 1911 to 91,781 in 1921 
or by 17*7 per cent. In other words, tlie number of houses decreased from an 
avai'ugo of 2,230 houses per square mile to 1,800 houses per square mile. 
This w'SK no doubt due to the enunnoua decroaso of the city population. 
The avetftge nnmher nf ]wrBon8 per house foi* the wliole City huii, however, 
remained the same as in 1911, 4'4. 

65. Religion in the Ci^. —Aciooi^ing to religion, the population of the 
City is ouliiposed of 211,589 Hindus, 174,626 Musabiians, 13,717 Chri* 

stians and 4,356 other religionists. T)ie 
marginal stntemout shows the proportion 
that each of tlie communities professing 
the throe priuctpnl religioDs bore to the 
total population of tho City in 1911 and 
1921. From this it will be seen that, 
while the Hindu proportion has reinain- 
ed stationary, the Musalmans show a 
slight deereaso, and the Chnstians n very 

small inoraAse. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I,— Distribotion of iUB topulatios BsrwEajN 

ToWNfi A»D VrLLAOES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II—Hum bee per mjllr of the total population aed op bach 
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SUBSIDIARY TABIjE III,— Towns classifieo population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—(Vamation Olf PoPVt.A'noK in Q^dbkabad Citv.) 
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CHAPTER Hi, 
BIRTHPLACE, 


66. Statistics.— The statistios of birtLplace are exhibited in itnpecial 
Table XI and| in a more compandioue form, in the four Subsidiary Tables 
Apjiended to tUie Chapter, whdob detail figure a relating to: — 

(i) Innnigiutiou (actual figures); 

(ii) Emigration {actual figures); 

(iii) Migration between natural diviaious (actual figures) comimred 

with 1911; and 

(i?-) Idigration between the State and other parte of India, 

The ifflportanoti of the statisticB relating to birthplace will be evident 
when we consider that from these the variations in the total population of 
oiwh local ama may be explained, the proportions of the sexes in the natural 
population ascertained and the effect of economic conditions traced from 
the direction and volume of the movements between different parte of the 
country. Moreover, if statieties of age were shown combined with those of 
birthplace, the effect of migration on the age distribution of the population 
can be Icmml, 

67, Summary of Statistics.— Of the total population of the State, only 
ilthi,??! persons or I’O per cent, returned as their birthplace some 
locality beyond the houndarten of this State. Of the persons enu- 
memted in other parts of India ^d outside India, 306,231 (or 2’9 per cent, 
of the present population of the St^ite) claimed some place or other situated 
within these Dominions as the land of their nativity. In this connection 
it must be pointed out that some allowance has to be made for incorrect 
entries under the heud birthplace *' owing to the habit of bo mo people to 
return their wtithat% or “ native-place where their fathers or grand-fathers 
may be living or might have lived, as their birthplace. ''District of birth, 
especially if strongly diffeientiated by nature from district of residence, is 
regarded as conferring a certtun ' nationality ■ which the posseaser is loath 
to abandon for himsejf or for his children " •wherever the latter may be born. 
Thus, those who have emigrated from Hyderabjtd have a great tendency to 
give out the birthplace of their children as Hyderabad, es’en though they 
nmy not have been born witliin the Dominions bub in tSm localities to 
which iheir parents bave migrated. On the other baud, immigrants fi'oni 
outside Hyderabad generally return Hyderabad as their birthplace, since 
Hyderabadcos are accorded prcforcntial treatment in the matter of employ¬ 
ment in the (TOvernineub service. 

Again, of the total population eunmerated in the State, no lefts than 
94'3 per cent, were boru in tha district in which they wore enumerated. Of 
pbose who were not born in the district of enumeration, 'i'‘2 percent, were born 
in contiguous districts and 18 tov cent, in other parts of the State. Among 
those who were not natives of the State, 1'4 per cent, wore bom in contigu¬ 
ous parts of other Provinces of India and '2 per cent, in Proviucos of India 
remote from the State, while L-hose who were born outside India formed less 
than 6 per 19,000 of the total population 
of the State, Tiie marginal statement 
shows Uie ijorcuntage of the pojmlation 
born In the district of enumeration 
iiud that of the irmnigrant population 
as compared with similar figures for the 
adjoin) og British India Provinces oh far 
Jis available. The figures jtrove to what 
•small extent the people of the State 
migrate. The same condition prevails 
in the rest of India also. The exceedingly 
smalt amouat of migration in India has 

’MndriiB Census Report nf Iflll, Paso STS. 
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bL'on Jiotictid at previous censuses and the toufions assigued fur this lu ^ 
ludia Census Report of 1911 hold good now also and apply with equal force 
to the Hyderabad State. The first thing which strik^ oue m couiK^tioQ 
with migration " eaj's the India Census Rt'port of 1011, is its comparatively 
small volume. Of the total population of India, all but ST'S millions, or 8 7 
per cent , were born in tho districts in which tliey were resident at tpo time 
of ihe census. There arc t wo main causes—the one social and the other 
economic—which accoimt for the ruluctanca of the native of India to leave 
his ancestral botne. Tim social cause, winch affects clnody tUo hlindus, is 
the caste system. The restrictions which that system involves mke it 
mail’s life very unooinfortuhle when he is eoparat^ from the inouibeis o 
his own social circle. Not only is he unable to maiTy beyond its limits ; he 
iu.iy not even oat or drink w'ith raombei'ti of uther groups, nur may he smoke 
from their huqqa. He often finds it difficult to get any ouV to cook Ins 

food ' and, if ho dies, there will be no one to [jurfortn his obsequies . . A 

man who is long away from home is often looked at iiskance on his return ; 
he is sustiectod of having broken the rules of his caste, and ho may find it 
hiii-d to regain his old position. The i>onaltieM which a journey aoroBs the 
ocean iiivolvca are well known. The economio liindrance to migration m to 
bo found in the fact ebat the [leople of India are mainly dependent for their 
support oil a single calling, i. c., on agriculture. When, owing to some 
change, such as the extmision of irrigation f.yiilities, land previously uu- 
culturahlo becomes tit for the plough, thsio is a geiiei'nl iiiovement, towards 
it, but ordinarily there is no sutUcient incentive to lead a man to leave his 
home in order bo take up land elsewhere,” 

68, Numhereof Immigrants and Emigrants. — TI jc marginal statement 
shows the number of iminigrants and emigrants at eaoli of the tliree previmia 

VAfllATiOKS (N THE NUMBEftS OF IMMlCiRANTS 
AND ENHORANTS TAKINO THE FIGURES FOB ISII' l.OOU EACH 
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censuses as com glar¬ 
ed with the figures 
for 1921. It may, how¬ 
ever, be pointed cut in 
this connection tlmt the 
emigrant figures for 
1891 and 1901 take no 
note of those who had 
gone to countries out¬ 
side India, The dia¬ 
gram in the margin 
shoivs graphically the 
vnvifitions that have 
taken place in these 
figures, taking the fig¬ 
ures for 1881 as 1,000 
each. From this it is 
evident that, while the 
cnrient. of immigration 
has been narrowing 
down from decade to 
decade, the volume of 
emigration has been 
steadily i n o r e a s i n g 
since 1901. These two 
counter currents left 
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tlic tLc ^ pucif@i Uy l(iiij450 tiuulB iu 192l> Tbc dt?cr0fisjfi in iiQini- 

gration and the incrciisp in emigration ai'o both atlributabjc to one sot oi 
uauses. The v,ast doveiopnieuts tn itidustries and trade in the We>4tern‘aini 
C^ritml India engage the mjijor |iortioti of hiLonr available) in those imitfi of 
the country, gi-adiially cutting down the number of those who liave to ily to 
"freeh fields and pastiu'es new" to line! means of livelihood. At Um sajua 
tune they eserL a powerful infiueuee on labour in these Dominions and 
oaiise a fiow of ibthitlier. Tlie vagarioH pF the inonsootie iu the Stote and 
tho high prices of foo<]-stuffs prevalent diii'ing the deuade mast hiive bolpetl 
tho out-ilow to a considorahlc extent. It may he noted that, as usual, the 
bulk of the Jtiigiatir)n t-iwk placso between the State and the acljoiihng f^ro- 
vincea, very little between the State and the non-contiguous |yftrls of India 
and microsoopiciiUy small hetTiVeen the State atul tiie foreign countries 
of tho world. 

69. Types of Migration.— (ieucrally speaking, thoi'o aiv live <iilToi’ent 
T-yjjes of luigrntion and these may be described as below:— 

li) Vaffttal, or tjJie minor movements between adjaeont villages. 
These raovemonts art* called caauni, not boeaiLso tliey are 
temporary or aooideutal—for tSiey ai-e often of a tJorinauont 
cliarHotor-^hub because tv ciiajvge of residence from one 
place to another within a vocj' short distance does not 
amount to jnigration in the oitlinary aeoeptatiou of rJiati 
term. Such movements genoiaily kike place all over tlie 
couiitiy avid they are noted in tho ceusus statistics only 
when the villages in <piostion happen to be on opposite 
sides of the district bouiidiiry. 

This ty)Mj of Iiiigrafciou arises largely frrmi the very cominoii practice 
amongst the Hiudvts of taking a w’ife from a not hor village, ami from thi! 
fiict that young married women often go to their ixireiits' home for their 
first oonfinenient, “ There are various reasons for this custom of village 
exogamy. luter-muiTiage is forbidden between povsons of tbe same clan 
or within certain degrees of relationship, and persons resident in tho wjinie 
village often have a feeling that there must be some kinship between them, 
oven when it is not aotually known to exist, And it is often thought 
undesirable to take a bride from a neighbour’s family, as she might be 
tempted to divulge the family secrets and seek her parents* iutervontinn 
whenever a differenoe of opinion takes place between her aiul her husband 
or his people,' • 

(t* I Tiinporar^f, due to journeys on business, pilgrimogos and the 
like, and temporary demand for labour ou new roads and 
railways under construction. Famine is a potent raiise of 
temporary migration. 

(Hi) Periodic, such as the annual migration for harvest work 
which takes place in different tracts at different seasons of 
the year. The migration of labourers from adjoining 
villages to tewns having ginning and pressing factories, 
which are worked periodically, comes luider this oaksgoiy'. 

(itJl Stmi'PcriiianetUt wheic the natives of one place reside in 
another for the sake of their livelihood but rotain their 
connection with their own hojuee, where they leave their 
families and to which they Pi»turn at more or less regular 
intervals and finally in their old age. For example, Marwari 
traders stud money-lend era, wlio ply their business in the 
remotest corjiers of the State, invariably v^tura in their 
old ago to their liomos in Rajputana. 
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tt») Pcrtmnent, whiob usually takes place when iiuproveniect in 
irrigation or com muni oatlous renders new lands available 
for OGCupation, For oxamplo, the steady .rise in tho per- 
cenhige of cultivable laiidH available in a sparsely populated 
district like Adilubad attracts people from elsewhere to 
settle there i>oriuanently. 

Though the census statistics do not classify iiiigratlon undtn' the 
various types mentioned above, a clue to the nature of thn migration is 
nllorded by the proportion of tho sexes among the raigraiits. In the casual 
in^pe of migrsition females generally preponderate and tho reason for this 
has already been stated. In tomponiry, jjariodio and semi-peinianout 
migration, the bulk of the migiunts are men, as tho women are left ad home 
and the iWn take a temporary sliiffc to add to their income. In per- 
maiiont migration, the sexes follow tlie ordina^^ proportion. All these 
tv'peft of migration can be illustnvted in a wav in the State. Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of tho Chapter show's that among the immigrants from 
tho contiguous parts of the British India Provinces into the Maratliwara 
pivisiou fomale>i preponderate, indicating bliat ihe migration is of the casual 
typo; whereas unjong the iminlgraiits into Tollngana males are in oxcess, 
showing that tho niigmtion is of a temporary or of a periodiG natnie, Tho 
flow of population into tin’ distriots, whore the proportiou of available 
oiiltivablo land, is increasLug, furnishes cxain[>le3 of semi-)>ormttiient or 
permanent migrof'ioiL Hyderabad City attracts immigrants of all kinds, 
who eotfcicf tempo'll'ly O'" tJevmanenfcly for tnido ur for sorvioe, both public 
and private. 

70. Extra-State Migration.—The statistics relating to migration bobwtseu 
the State uiid othor Provinces of India, on the one hand, and that between 
the State and ooimtriefi outside India, on the other, can conveniently be 
treated separately- 

To start with countries outsido India drst, w'e learn from Subsidiaiy 
Table 11 at the ^nd of this Chapter that tlio* number of emigmnta frotii the 
Hy'dorabad State to such far off countries is very meagre. Though as com¬ 
pared with 19X1 the volume of such migration has more than doubled itself, 
it still stands low, the number of |)orsons so returned beiug only 341. This 
is, however, niwi't from the numbei’ of students, who either through the 
m'unillceuoo of the Government or the sacriheos made by their parents have 
boon enabled to go to eotuitries like the Onited Kingdom, America or Japan 
for purposes of study and who might be staying in those ciountries at the 
time of the ceusu^, and also the number of those pious Musaiman Hyder- 
abadees, w'ho having gone on a pjlgrimago te the lioly lledjaK and to the 
sacred sbrines in Mesopotamia have settled there permanently. All told, 
the number of the natives of Urn State living in foreign countries is admit¬ 
tedly very smalh The renaon for I his is not far to seek, llydoralmdecs like 
other Indians in other parts of tho Indian Empire arc a hotnodoving people 
and do not ventwro out to places fur away from their ancestral homes unless 
there be a steng iuduceineut for doing stL What is said of the Indians in 
other parts of tho country applies w’iih equal force to the tlydernbadee as 
well. " 111 European conntrios", observes the Census Super!ulendent for 
Travanoore in his report of 1011, “colonization is one of tho prime factors 
in developing the tendency to migrate. In India, not only is the need and 
the beiiciit of going out not keenly felt, but Che fucilltios te go or settle 

permanently hardly exist in the required 
measure, Old nature's law of restriction 
in time and space appoar.^ to ofxjrate more 
or less, confining the placid Indian to his 
appointed land and hvbonr such as they 
may bo. ‘ The world is all before them 
w’hora to choose' is not the motto recog¬ 
nised,'' Be that as it may, two of the 
liydembadeo maloB at least have hud the 
temerity to travel as far as Kenya, one each 
to Kltodesia and Gilbert Isiands, whilo 234 malea and 69 females have gone 
to other countries as shown in the margin. 
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The timrgiaal statamoilti sbows the nunibei' of iinniigmints into the 
Uydorubnil State from countrioH outside lodia which usually supply such 
foreigQ element to tho State. Of the immi¬ 
grants of this class, those that come from the 
United Kingdom are the lai'gest in number, and 
they form 60 per cent, of the total. Arabia furni¬ 
shes the next largest number. Immigrants from 
this country form 29 per cent, of tho total immi- 
gmiits. Afghanistan contributes only 125 persons. 

Com pared with the figures for 1911, there has 
been a falling off in the number contributed by 
each of these coun tries. To be delinite, the number of the Afghans has de¬ 
creased from 468 in 1911 to 126 in 1921, the Arabs have declined front 2,804 
to 1,620 and those born in the United Kingdom now number 8,895 itgain&t 
8,790 iu 1911. Over 09 per cent, of tlie Arabs and 40 pet cent, of the 
Aighans are found m Hyderabad City, where they seem to have settled 
down permanently. Mom than 95 per cent, of the Enropeaus in the State 
were born in the United Kingdom. 'I hey number 2,808 males and 582 
females, of whom 2,778 males and 400 females are found in Hyderabad City. 
Compared with the hguios for 1911, them has been a decrease of 581 under 
males but an increase of 49 under fcimiles, and these changes have occun‘ed 
mostly iu the City, A large proportion of the males are British soldiers, 
while the rest are engaged in various capacities. The decrease in the 
number of tbo males must be due to changes iu the population of the British 
oautoumeuts of Bolaraui and Tiiraalghorry iuclmled, for census purposes, 
uudov the City. 
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71. Migration between the State and other Provinces in India.—Tlie 
marginal statement 
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shows the number of 
immigrnntH froln, and 
emigrants to,tke Indian 
Provinoes from one 
census period (o an¬ 
other during the last 
30 years, while the 
diagram in tlio margin 
represents graphically 
the variations in these 
figures from decade to 
decade, taking the 
figures for 1891 as 
1,000 each. These 
figures show very little 
difference when comp¬ 
ared with tho corres¬ 
ponding, figures for the 
total migration (as 
given in {mm. fS8), con¬ 
firming what has been 
observed elsewliore that, 
generally, very little 
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OaAPrEK III.—iilBTja'lACJK. 

luigratiou plaou betiwei^ii the State imd foreign coud tries. From tbe 
above statement it ie clear that, while immigration fimn the Xndian 
Provinces 1ms beoa gi'adually decreasing in bulk, the oiirrent of nmigi'ation 
has been as steadily increasing iu volume, Tho state of the country during 
the last decade, which militated not only against the growth of popula¬ 
tion but alec itgainat the development of industries and trade, and cue red 
little or no attractions to the outsider, is responsible for these variations. 
Confining our attention to the Madras mid Bomliay Presidencies and the 
Central Ih'ovLnoes and Bemr, which adjoin the Stute, we find that those 
three Ptovinoes have sent into this State no less tbiin 170,027 of their iu- 
abitaiits, or more than 86 per cent, of the total immigi'ants from all the 
Indian Piovincee together. Out of these 170,027 persons, more than 49 per 
cent, belong to the Madras Presidency, 86 per cent, to ^mbayand 16 jjcr 
cent, to I lie Conti'al Provinees and Berar, The number of emigriiuts to 
Indian Provinces from the State is 364,841. Of these, the tliree adjoining 
Pnivtnees absorb 8 j} 8,088 pei'sons^ or over 92 per cent. Bombay takes 61 
per cent, of these and the CentTat Pmviuooa and Berar and Madras 27 and 
12 per cent. res|ieQtiveiy, As a result of Idiese inigratioas, the State gains 
43,827 persons from the Madras Pi'esidency but it loses 146,374 persons 
to Bombay and 66,514 pei'sons to the 0006 ™! Provinces and Bemr, 



[Diagram. 
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72. Migration between the State and the Bombay Presidency—Let 
us Qow dfiftl witli these migration tranBactions with the adjoiniDg provinoes, 

VAFUATIOr^S IM MiaSAriON'TO AND PRO THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


MJgmtiou tK>tirecii tLo State g 
‘ lutd tbc Boaihay ProdlJoney, > 
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one by one nepara- 
toly. The marginal 
statement sliowa the 
number of inigratits to 
iud from the Bombay 
Presideney during the 
last 80 years, aud the 
aocoinpauyiug dia¬ 
gram indicates the 
duct'iiation in these 
dgures from decade to 
decade, taking tlie 
iiUuibiU'H for 1391 as 
1,000 each. It indi¬ 
cates that, while the 
tiow of immigrants has 
been continuously dec- 
1 ‘easing except for the 
yttvr 1901 (when famine 
disturbed the figarea 
for botli immigiution 
and emigration}, the 
current of einigratiou, 
considerably thinned 
in volume in 1001 ow¬ 
ing to famine, has amce 
then steadily iticreas- 
od due, 110 doulit, to 
the prospects of higher 
wages held out to tho 
labour population of 
the State by the pro¬ 
gress in the industrial 
and commercial deve¬ 
lopment of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. Mom- 
oyer, tho advei Be jjon- 
ditions caused by the 
failure of the mon¬ 
soons and the preva- 
lonoe of epidemics dur¬ 
ing the deoade should, 
on the one hand, have 
chilled thoenthiisiasm 
of tho people of the 
adjacent provinces to 
migrate into this State 
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and, on tho other, induced the people of the State to emigrate to find better 
Juok elsewhere. Thus the number of immigrants fane gi'satly deoreased, 
































































































































































CHAPTEB 111.—BIErTHlT/ACK 


(HI 

While the number of emigrants has iacreasod. The diagram t? hows the 
fluotuationa in the in-flow and out-tlow of the two countei oiiirente. 

A major ]X>iiion of the immigrants fmin the Bombay Pmidency .;xe to 
be found in the districts of the State bordering on that Pieeideney. Tims, 
the Aurangabad district has 7,663 Bombayites; Bhir, Gulbarga, 4,407; 

Oemnnabad. 17,fi64; and Ridc-hur, 11,825 All these districts, it must be 
noted, me iu the Mamthwaia Division of the State. As the m l^s 

Division are more akin to those in the south-east piirts of the Bombay 
Presidency in race and languago. Bom^y i^igrants are found m larger 
numbom here than elsewhere in tho Doijnnions. These causes ^uplcd 
with the gi^ater facilities for finding the wherewithal to support their lives 
attract a major ijortion of the emigiant population of the State to the 
BombftV Presidoiioy. Thus more than 57 cent, of the total onngmnts 
from the State wend their way to this Presidency and the praiwrtion would 
show muoh higher if only the emigrants from the Maiulhwani districts of the 
State into tide Presideucy were oonsiderwl. Of these emigrants, more thau 
76 tier cent are to bo'found in the districts of Boinhay adjment to the 

^ State, The city of Bombay has 19,603 

- — ^ “ Hyderabadees, and the figures for the 

adiol Ding districts are—A hroadnagar, 23,820; 
Ehandesb East, 14,913; Nasik, 9,731; 

Sholapur, 60,806; Bijapur, 29,221 and 
Dhanvav, 30,329. Shohpur seems to affoid 
the greatest attraction to the Hyderabad 
eniign\nt. Out of every thousand persons 
in Sholapur City, as many as 249 aro Hyder¬ 
abad-born, Tlio marginal stateiuenfe shows 
tihe proportions between tho sexes amongst 
the immigrants from Bombay, These 
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proiiortions show no abnormality in Hyderabad City and in the districts of 
Aimiugabad and Gulbargii, where the migrants enumerated seem to be 
those for their desceudants) who have pennanenlly settled dow n in these 
loealitieB. This is liorne out by the fact tlmtthe sex-proportions in these 
places correspond more or less to the geneml proportions of the sexes found 
iu the State, On the other band, the predominance of females over males 
in Bliir, Osmauabad and Raieliur (which propondereiice causes a considera¬ 
ble excess of the females as compared with the tiitiles in the total immi¬ 
grants of the two sexes) calls for an explanation. 

In marriage contracts among the IHiuUis, the parties are generally of 
the same race, same caste and speaking tho siimo language. Though in 
some high castes the question of 1aii{^iago is not an insurmountable 
hindrance, as, for oxani pie, a Kanamse-speaking Brahmin lad may marry 
a Marathi -s)ieakiug girJ and vice versa, yet a ooimnon langiingo is also 
considered a qua nO;i. The custom of village exoganiy has already 
been mentioned. A Hindu would pmlor u wife from anotiusr village to 
of his own. Now', Bhir nnd Osmauabad are purely Mamthwara 


one 


districts occupied mostly by the Maratlum. They are siluaucd between 
Sholapur and Ahniadnagav on tlio one side and Bidar and Parbliani on the 
other. The ilaratlii-speakiug peopte of Bhir and Osmanabad are more 
likely to enter into matrimoniixl conneotioun with the peiipie of a Marachi- 
distriot ilka Parbhmi than with those of the Kanareso-district of Bidar, 
Again, as against Parbhani, they ha\’e two Maratlii-districts to their left— 
Sholapur and Ahnicdnagai'—wherefroni they could choose their brides aiul 
whiiher they coutd go to find suitable bride-grooms for their daughters. 
And uatuiwlly the stronger attraction prevails. More of the girls of the 
two Bombay districts cross the border line and enter Bhir and Ostnanabad 
as bridt?s than Parbhani girls do, and moiv of the girk of Bhir and Osiuan- 
abad go over to Bombay side (as ^vill bo seen fmia the statistics of emigi'a- 
tion) thuTi tliey go to Barbhatii. Li the same w'ay Baicbiir, a Kiiuareae 
0011 n try, leans more towards the [variHitic districts of D liar war aud Bijapur 
ilitut towards its neighbour in the State—Mahbubnagar, u purely Tclugu 
district- 
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Of the eniigrants, males exceed females in the Osase of Bombay City, as 
well as in the districts of Bombay away from the 
State, which shows that the migratian thither is 
of a tempomry or periodic nature. On the other 
band, the female Hydorabadees exceed the male in 
all the adjoining districts of Bomliay, which absorb 
large n am here of them ns sho^vn in tlie marginal 
statement. It is quite likely that a great number of 
girls have gone there as brides and become mothers 
of future inbahitants of the districts, for reasons 
already given, 
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73, Migration between the State and the Central Provinces and Berar.^ — ■ 
Turning now to the next udjoiniug province, the Central Pixivinoos and 
Berar, we find that the volume of immigration and that of emigration are 
both considerably smaller than in the case of Bombay, The marginal 
statement shows the number of immigrants from, and emigrants to, this 
province frf>m decode to decade during the last thirty years, while the 
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VAStArjONS m MIGRATION TO AND PRO C. P, A BERAR 


diagram in the margin re- 
presents giuphically the 
variations in these num¬ 
bers. Compared with the 
figures for 1891, tho num¬ 
ber of immigrants has de¬ 
creased by over 60 percent, 
and the number of emi¬ 
grants by over 31 \y&v cent. 
But cotii}>(ii‘e{l with the 
figures of a decade ago, 



imnugrntion gains by 21 
per coiit,^ while emigration 
loses by nearly 2 per cent. 

More than T.9 per cent, of 
the immigrants are to be 
found in Adilabad and Par- 
bhani, two of the distdets 
adjoining the province. Of 
the amigraFits, more timn 
87 per cent., are found in 
Akola, Buldaua and Veot> 
inal. The proportion of 
males to females 
males and G,715 females) 
among tho imiuignvnts into 
Adilabad (which takes up 
' luoio than 56 i>er c^nt, of 
til etotalimmi grants) shows 
that the migmtion thither 
is more or leas of a iiormaneat nature, Adilabad is being reclaimed from 
tho jungle and the steady inoroase in the proportina of the available 
cultivable hind there Inis been altiuoting people from the surrounding 
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oa 

counfcrv The ease of Parbhaiii appeara to be different There the proper* 
tion STinales to fomate (2,167 malos ttuij 9,715 "4“7 

other cause luuet ho uaderlyiog the imgmtiou PK-hlom lu that 
country, As in the case of intermarnagea between Bhir and Objniinabtui 
on the^ one aide and bholapur and Ahmediia|ar on the other, 
aeenis to exchange her girls w'itb those of the Mai-athi.district on the other 
side of the jxiliticftl boundary line. This would appear to bo the r^son why 
Eemalea exceed males among the immigrants into this district 
the emigrants are to bo found, ns already stated, in AkolA,^ Baldniia and 
Yeotmalf Tbese thi^e districts together account for S6,l< 9 males 
43 749 femAies. The long eonneotiou of Berar wth the Hyderabad State has 
no doubt, engendered a good deal of social amenity ^mented by intorioftm- 
ages between the population of the Mamthwam distncts in the north of 
the State and that of Bemr. Thus, there is a predomiimnoo of females in 
the migration between these two parts. The volume of emigration mto 
the Gentnil Provinces and Bernr has always been more thou twice that of 
immigration from that country into the State, as a regular periodic migra¬ 
tion of iaboui'ers takes place from the State into Bciarfor cotton picking, and 
many of those stay on for general labour and for the spring harvest, which 
must lUsos well the number of immigrants recorded at the Census in that 
part of the countiy, 

74, Migration between the State and the Madras Presidency. —Lot 

hUa nf thfi iirflvinees adioiniDfr the btate., 


□ UCRAM showing VAftlATlON 
IN MlGflATtON TO FfiO THE MADRAS PHESIOENCc 
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tho Madras Presidency. 
The marginal statement 
and diagram show that, 
since 1901, while the 
number of immigrants 
from the Pi esideney has 
been steadily increasing, 
the number of emigrants 
to that Presidency has as 
regularly been deorenfling, 
thus causing a net gain 
to the Staiie. In the 
matter of iudustriAl de- 
velopaieut, Bombay is 
more advanced than Mad¬ 
ras and henec the latter 
attracts comparatively 
fewer jwraons from the 
State than the former, 
Por the same iieason, 
Madras can afford to apare 
a larger niiiuber of its 
inhabitants to migrate 

_ into Hyderabad than can 

Bombay. Of the immi* 
gi'auts, more than 93 per cent, were enumemted in Hyderabad City 
and the districts of 'Warongal, Adilabad, Nalgonda and Baiebur. The 
Madrasce population in the City has suffered numerically to the same 
extent, more or less, as the city itself. The proportion between the sexes 
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tuuong thorn (100 males to 7^ female.^) shows that most of these Madmsees 
have made the City their pennuneat ahodo. The Siogareoi Collieries in 
the \Vftrangttl district attract n number of Madraseas, but even here the 
Madrasee population shows a decrease of over 10.000 as compamd with tb« 
figmo for 101 h Nalgonda, which had shown an iacrcase of over lliOOO in 
this class of population iu 1911 as compared with 1901, has now lost about 
4.000. These losses are however more tlitm couipeusated by the enormons 
increase in Adilabad, who re tlie Madrasee population has risen from a paltry 
686 in 1911 to 8*2,06‘2 in 1921, The Kai^ipet-Belarsba line under construe^ 
tion has Rvidetitly drawn away the lloating M»ulmsee population from 
Waraugal and Nalgonda to Adilabad. The only otlier district which h)is 
shown an tRorease iu this respeot is Raichur, an iniportant milway centre 
for the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and 
South Maratha Railways. The pro]>ortions between 
the seNos, as given in the marginal statcineott 
show that, while the majority of the imiui- 
grants into Warangal have ])ermanently or seiui-per- 
mjuumtly settled there. c:omieoted as thtiy mosily 
are with the im[>oi‘tant coal industry, the shift to 
Adilabad is a puredy temjMraiy one and likely to continue only till the 
completion of the railway line, though the pancity of the native population 
aud the increasing availability of cultivable land in that district might 
induce some at least to eventnully settle there permanently or semi-perma* 
nently. 

Ah regards the emigrants f rom the State, more than 90 per cent, are to be 
found in the Madras districts, the frontiers of which march with those of the 
districts in the South of the State. They are thusall lo(»i1ised in the Bailary, 
Kurnool, Gmitur, and Krishna districts and the Godavari Agency tracts. 
As the current of emigration to Madras is rather sluggish when compared 
with that which usually Mo\^^ into Bombay, there has natumlly been a 
decraase iu the Hydorabtulee population in each of ibesc Madras districts. 
The Dll ruber of Uyderabitdees in Madras City is 2,333, os against 19,602 
in Bombay and 852 in Nagpur, duo, no doubt, to the various positions the 
cities hold in the nmtter of industriaJ development and in the deiuimd for 
labour. 

A distinguishing fcatura of the 
Madras Presidency is that, whereas 
the fcamie element prodoinitiulcs 
among both immignmts from, aud 
emigrants to, the Bombay Pi'csi* 
dency and the Central Pim'inces and 
Berar, females aro on the whole iu 
the minority in the population 
migrating to, and from, Madras. The 
marginal statement makes this clear. 

* The only exceptions wherein the immigrant females exceed the 
immigiunt males fn^m the Madras Presidency are to be found in Methik, 
Nalgonda arid Raichmv Mcdak adjoins Nalgonda which, in turn, is close to 
the Guntur district of Madras, separated from it by the river Kristna. Like* 
wise, Raichur is separated from the Bel lory district by the Tintgabhadra. 
The afBiiity in language and race of the peuplo on both sides of theso rivers 
seems to favonr mandago relations and thus account for the excess of fornales 
among the immigrants fitiin these Madras districts into the Stale, Why no 
such roiationsbip subsists to an equal extent between the people of 
Worangal, another of the Teliiigmia districts bordering on the Madras 
Presidency, and those of theKistna and Godavari districts of Madras, which 
are adjaceut to it, seems to be due to the fact that IJie soutberc and western 
portions of Wart I ngal—the purtions adjacent to tlie above mentioned Telugu 
districts of Madras—contain targe forest areas infested by jungle tribes, 
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between whom iiud tiio peoplo on tbo otber side of the buundtitTr line chew 
CAH v-cry littl© iiil&s*'r<^l&‘tionahip* On tho other bsiudi tib^ c-o£tl indu&try 
in Wanuigai requires mostly male diggers and navvies. 

75. Migration between the State and non-contiguous Provinces—Of 

the non-contiguous provinces and States, Ajutor-Merwanij the Punjab, the 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Mysore and the liajpulana Agenoy 
have sent into tho Stale mom than a thousand persons each, Tho iimni- 
granta from the Rujputana Agency form the largest nLiniVer (8,046), though 
that number shows a decrease of U,25i5 ^Ha'sons as compared with the figure 
for 1911. They am found, as on the last ocoasion, mostly in Hyderabad 
City, Aurangabad and Gulbai-ga, They have suEfered numerioaily in the 
first two places, while they have increased in the last. The next most 
jiumcrous immigrants of thiK class arts from kbo United Provinoes, though 
the actual number shows a falling off. They iiunibemd 6,662 at the present 
census, as against 0,899 a decade ago. More than live-sixthB, of them 
were eimmerated in Hyderabad City alone, The Ajmer-Mei'warae, who 
increased' by over 8,000 in the decade 1901-11, liave retrogriid^ to 
the same extent in tho decade under review. The Pimjabis also show a 
decrease of over 3,000. w’hile the MyRorhins have lost over a thousand in their 
strength in tho State, From the rest of the provinces and SLatee, only a 
few have strayed into these Di)iiiinioiis, The proportions between the 
males and the females among the immigiunts from the various^ piuvinces 
and Btutes show' that, with a few- exception b, the iniTnigratioD is of a 
temponiry nature. 

76, ' Migration between the Natural Divisions. —Sub-Table HI shows 
that there is some, but not much, interchange of population between the two 
natural divisions. 53,666 [lei-sons boru in Mam ill warp, were enumerated in 
Telingaiia and likewise 68,221 Telmguna-horn people found in Marathwara. 

DiAonAM sHowino mioratiom ^'^^rne^i^t -—^ 

BETWEEN TELII^OANA A MARATHWARA UAmcHwnm' TdtD^IlA- 

C O m pares: Your (ouml | burn [aund 
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” Tclm^ni MAtabwiuA 

With the corres- 

ponding ones 

at me TWO pie- 

viouB oensiises. i luae jta.sea _ ss.-^a i 

The a c c o m- 

pauyitig diagram show's the variations 
in these uumhevsi from decade to decade, 
baking the figures for 1901 as 1,000 each. 
The diagram and the statcmeoti show 
that, while the number of the Marath- 
w'ara-bom I'esidiug iti Telingana has 
been gradually decreasing, the number 
of the Tehngaua-bom in Marathwam 
suffered an ebb and fliwv, It decreased 
enormously in the decade 1901-1911 and 
rose again, nearly attaining the figure 
for 1901 at tho cud of the decade 1911-21. 
The figures for 1921 seem to ha mther 
puzzling at first si g I it. Hither to the 
migration from Marathwara to Teltn^ina 
used to be greater in voUime than Lhal- 
from Telingana to Maratbwai'a, owing to 
the situation of the capital city in tho 
Telingana divtsiou. But, during the 
decade 1911-2 li the tables seem to have 
turned in fas our of Marathwara, in spite 
of the position of the City and the fact 
that the construction of a luihvay in the 
Telingana part of the country should have 
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uAtunilly tvtl,riuite<i «some laboin- at least rw)!}! Mftpaiihwiutii into tho oiiijosite 
Division. U must, howovw, be noted that the snfforitigs anU the niii/nition 
to dna food ami work cnusod by the rainino in the Inst j'oars of the last 
centui-y had left no less than C8,OOQ Telingana people in Mm'athwam and the 
equally adverse eireamsttuioea nf lln* decade 1311*21 have caused an ulmoat 
equal nuiaber to move into M;U‘atliwara. It would appear that, during 
^niuefLLysgMiirathwara-people ihxsk in laig^^r u uni hers to tho adjoining 
Bomba)’dintrtots with which they have close allinities and which hold out 
better prospects of emplpyujout thtm ToUngamii while Teliugaua people 
move-more into Mara1.hwai*ii than into the adjoining ilistrictK of Madras. 
The emigration tigures*relating to Bombay and Madras would seem to give 
strength to this assumption, in as iiinoh as, while tl»‘mimber of the 
emigl'ants from tlie State to the Bombay Presidency htis inuretised in the 
decade from about l-ll,fX»0 to over 206,000, that to tiie Madras Presidency 
has decioasi^d fi om over 60,000 to about 40,000. Another reason why the Ilow 
from Marathw'aiu into Telingana was checked, while that from the latter 
into the former increased, seems to lie in the fact that famine relief 
works wore first orwiied out in Mnrathwava districts. 

The dislocatiun i^used by the outbreak of plague 
in the City thrice during the docaile furnishes auother 
reason for the disturbance in the tigui'es of migration 
between the naturut divisions. To mention only 
two instances, the City-born now number J0.1V17 in 
Guibargiv and t1,103 in Parbhani (both in MaraUiwaia), 
as against 2,032 and 2,397 peiuohs, n^spectivoly, in 
1911, That the City plays an iiii|>ortant part in the 
migration between the nabuml divisions is shown by the margiiml smte 
meat- It is evident from this that, 
while the number of ini mi grants from 
Marathw’uiu into the City has docroa- 
std by 14*2 per cent., the number of 
the City-born omigiuted to M a rath* 
woru districts has risen by leaps and 
bounds bo uo less than llG’b per 
cent, as coin pared with the hgujos 
for 1911. This exodus W’asuo doubt caused, to a great extent, by the pre* 
valeuco oE plague thrice during the decode in the City. Even if we exclude 
the figures for the City, it is clear that, during the decade under review, the 
migmtioii botwoen the natuivil divisions resulted iu favour of Mamthwara 
as indicated by the mai-ginal Htutement. 
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77, Migration by Districts.—41 ut of every 1,0011 f >er sons in theStittc, no less 
than 984 were horn within its borders. Of these, 942 bad their birthplaces 
situated in the districts in which they wore enumerated. Tho correspond¬ 
ing figures for 1911 were 981 and 948 respectively, ft is evident from these 
figures that tho number of tlie State-born has comparatively increased or, 
iu other words, that the number of the foreign-born, in the State has 
decmiecd. About 11 per milte of the Tetingina*born have migrated to 
Maratinvam, while only 9 per inille of the Mamthwani-born have gone to 
Telingana. 

The City has the largest proportion of immigrants (275 per mi He) in the 
State. Of those immigiunts, 140 were coutributed by the Telingana part 
of tho country and 38 oifiy by the Marathwara portion; 46 per mtlle of tbe 
immigrants were fmm the three British Prox’inuee adjacent to the State, 
w'hile 36 pi'r mi He have iiuniigratod from other Provinces and States in 
British ludia.. The important position which tho City holds as the capital 
of tho State ivccoiints for the large proportion of immigrants. Next to 
the City the largest proportions of immigrants ore found in Adilabad (133 
per milleof its population), Atraf-i-Baida(Ll9j Namier and Parbbaui (75 each), 
Wamngsl (09), Osmauabod (65) and Medak (54), The rest of the districts 
have less than 4U immigrants per millu of the jioputatioa, Karimnagar 
having no more than 9 per mi lie. The proportion in Adilabad is largely 
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<lue to immigniuta Iroro the Matlrntt Proaiderioy and tho Geabral Proviiie6« 
and Bevar, wliich uoutfibiito lO imd n pomns respectively to every 
tliousund of ^0 total poimltition of the district, while the adjoiniug 
districts of Eanmnagar and Ni^umaUa l yield 30 and li persons res. 
pectivciv. As alrirndy Adiliibud, a sparsely jXipulated distnct, to 

draw upon the udioining districts lUid provinces to u considerable extent fw 
Ihe ftvailiible labour there. Moreover, tho forest arena m the district att^- 
imstorul csomiiiunitietr froiit the siirroiitiding cotiutryi who loigrato thith^^ 
u ith their enttle. as these fc>rc!;^t arflaii afford plooty of fodd(3r imd water to 
tiieir cattle. to Adilnbjul, Atiraf-i-BiddiL hti^ a largo numbei of 

imiiiignmte. This district, as has hem io^Clmpter 1, enjoys the 

highest iievcoiitnee of irrigated liuid in the Siiitc, and the u nut her of im- 
ini'nsnts it rtUmots is partly dne to the usiwl move meat of iigricult-urists ui 
Teringaaa, when they have done with their Abl crops, to pliicss where largo 
aoin-cos of irrigation exist for Tffti cidtivatiott, and (mrtly to the pioxiimby of 
ilip district to the ciipital oiliy. Of tho ndjorning districts, Medak, r*ialgondii 
and Mahbnbnagar furnish 73 iiiimigrants to every thousand of tho [jopiila- 
1 ion of tliis district, while Gulbarga and Bidai combined furnish a proportion 
of 17 only. Parbbani depiaids to a large extent on its neighbouring districts 
of Bhir, Aiiiiingabad and Naiider for the requiaito additional labour to carry 
on its ligricidtural operations. Imiuigrants from these three districts and 
tie City form 5a per raihe of the population, while the Central Provinces 
and Berar and Bombay add 8 and 3 persona, resiaJctively, to this proportion. 
Nandor receives an equal supply from its neighbours, Nizaraabtid and 
Piirbhiini, as from Bombay and the Central Previuces and Beiiij' Wamngal 
• receives its labour-supply <-hicfly from ito noighboure,'Karimnagar and 
Nalgoiidft, and the adjoiniug districts of Sladriis. Osmunabad depends 
solely on BUir and the adjacent districts of Bombay, while Medak is helped 
by Atiaf-i-Balda, Nalgoiida and llarimnagar. In fact, Kariranagar is the 
cbief sou ICO of labour-supply in Telingana just as Bhir is in Mai-athwara, 


As rcgai’ds eniignitioii to otlier parts of India, it is not jxissible to say 
definitely to which part^ of the State tlie bulk of the emigrants belong, aw 
the tel-urns fiiruishofl by the various Census Superintendents do not show 
the districts of the State from which the eniigrants liave migrated. How- 
ever, this niuoh can be said without fear of con trad lotion that euiigrauta from 
Marathwara generally migiate to either the Bombay Presidency’ or the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Berer and very few to the Madras aide, while emigrants 
from Telingann migrate more to tlie Madras Presidenoy than elsewhere. 


Of thci jmiijigriinta trom imn-oontiguona provinces and States and also 
from couiitiics oiitsiio India, more than 67 and 85per cent., rcsjrectively, are 
to he found in Hyderahad City, The pro]x>rliioD aa regards immigrants 
from other provinces and States into the City would have sho\\n still higlier 
but for the faol ihiit, of the immigrants from tho Bajputana Agency, only 
about 44 i)ev cent, are to he found in the City, the rest being tiistributed 
ohietty over Aarangabsd, Bhir, Piirbhani and Gulbargn, where they take an 
important part in I he cotton trade, 

76. Proportion of Females in Internal Migration.—In Telingana, the 
female eleiiient predominates among immigmnts from the contiguous distnots 
intoAtraf-i Baida and MedaU. Immigrauts from Medak, Mahbiibnagar and 
Nalgonda iiitio Atraf-i-l^ilda show a preportion of 170 females to every 100 
mules. In the same way, immigrants from Atraf-i-Balda, Eariiimagar and 
N 11 Igon da into Medak gives proportion of 150 females to 100 males. Evi¬ 
dently these two districts are more uuitod socially with the adjoining 
Toliiigaua districts than the other Telingana districts are among tliemseSva^. 
In Manithwarn, Bhir, Nander and Osmanabad are so inter-related. The 
proportions of females to luiiles in these three districts luiiong the immigrants 
from the adjoiningMarathwara districts are 172,190 and 170 females respeo- 
tively, to B>0 males. There is very little iiitor-chango of females, between 
the two natural divisions owing to the ethnological and linguistic dilleronccs 
between the major portion of the peoples living In the two divisions. 
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Among the Indian immigrants from oTitHide the Stnte, Bombnyitea show 
excess of f^n^GS over males in the Jhree adjacent distii'icts of 
P . Itiichur, the proporlioDa Eetwem females and cnal&s 

being 333,273 ai^ 287 females, res[)eetively, to 100 maloa Among the immi. 
H*^^^^** T *** Central Provinces and BGiiar, those in the adjoining districts 
of Nander and Parbhani show a preponderance of the female element the 
propoi-tions being 127 and 161 females, respectively^ to 100 males. Pin'uJly 
as legards the Madrasee immigrants, the malos exceed the females as a 
whole, and nowhere in the State do they shoa* the predominance of the 
female element m such high proportions as among the Bombayites and 
oerareos. Only lu thi'eo instances do the Madrasee females exceed the 
males, and these proportions UU7,UO and 124 females to 100 raaM occur, ‘ 
already observed, ia Nalgonda, Medak aud Raicbur respectively* Among 
immigrants from outside India (who, by the by, form no appreciable 
percentage of the total population of the State! males are in everv case 
ip excess of females. 
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SUBSTDIAliy TABLE IIL—MiGJtiTiON Between Natueai. Divisions 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RELIGION 


79, General.—The strength of the populatioa, its diatribiitiion over the 
country, the variatiou that it has uadei-gone from deoade to decade, the 
volume aad the dirootion of migratioD and euch other jxiiutB relating to 
the population of the State have been dealt with in the preceding Chapters. 
It will now be seen what religione the people in this State prafeaa, and 
what ohangee have owjiirred in the numerioal strength of the various 
religions uomin uni ties. 

In the Report of 1911, this Chapter was divided into two parts: 
one part being confined to a disousHiou of the statistics and to matters 
more or less directly connected therewith, the other giving some 
detailed information regarding the religious beliefs and practices of the 
jmople. On the present occasion, however, the Census Commissioner for 
India has directed that this Chapter should concern itself “with the numbers 
of those who have been returned as professing certain religions, not with 
the philosophy, doctrine or oerenioiiies of the religions whiab they profess.** 
In other words, his instructions are to the effect that only the statistical j>or- 
tion of the subject need he dealt with hero. The reason for this is that os 
there exists quite a mass of literature hearing on the tenets of the various 
religions, described and discuased by many competent scholars, it is not 
possible for a layman to add to that store within the short time allowed 
to him, Aocoidingly, this Chapter bis been limited in the main to a 
discussion of the statisf ics pertaining to the foSJowere of the various religions 
found in the country. 

As on the previous occasion, no attempt w'as made this time also to note 
down the sects of the various religionists except in the single case of the 
Christians, Enumerators were instruott^d in the following tonne as to how 
to fill up tho column relating to religion in the Census sohedale : “ Enter 
Iwre the religion whiuh each poreou returns, ns Hindu, Musalman, Sikh* 
Jain, Christum, Farei. ^ lu tho case of Christians the sect also should be 
entered below the religion, lu tho case of aboriginal tribes who are not 
Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, eta., the namt' of the tribe should be 
entered in this coluinn. *’ The information thus gleaned and tabulated 
shows that every religion, ancient, mediaeval and nu^om, has its votaries 
in this ooimtry and that there is none here who has theologically so 
advanced (or retrr^rudod) as to return his ‘religion' as AthoisEo or Agnos¬ 
ticism or any other fancy belief. 

80. Statistical Table. —Tlio statistios t>ertaiuing to religion are exhibited 
in Imperial Tables V and VT w'hioh show, respectively, the dlstrtbiU-ton by 
religion of the population in urban areai? and the actual numbers of the 
various religionists in the State and in each of its district.^. Imperial Table 
XV is exoinsively confined to the Christian population and shows its distribu¬ 
tion by race and sect, while State Table IT details tho population of talukas 
by religi(ip and education. Tho main points pertaining to the subject have 
been ahstmotod into the live Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter. Of 
these, Subsidiary Tables I and n give profiortionate and compaiiitivo figures 
for the various religionists as found at the present and previous Censuses, 
while the third is oonlined to the variations in the strength of the Ghristiatt 
population from decade to decade. Subsidiary Table IV distributes the 
population by roltgiou in nrbau and rmal areas and Subsidiary Table V, 
compiled for the firet time on this occasion, shows the number and pro- 
]xirtion of civilised Autmists or Animistic Hindus, as compared with the 
Hindu population. 
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CHAWEB IV—KEtilGlON 


81. General Distribution of the Population by Religion. —Tbt? marginal 
statement sIiowb the uotufti as well as tbe proportional strength of 

communities professing religious having a 
following of more than 30,000 in the State. 
As tisua), Hindus predominate, form¬ 
ing as they do 86 per oeat. of the total 
population. Musalmans come uext aad 
thc^ make up 10 (lOr cent, of the popu¬ 
lation, while Animists and Christians oon- 
tributc 3 and ‘5 per cent, respectively 
to the total. Of the rest, Jains number 18,684; Sikhs 3,746; Pai-aie 1,400; 
Arya Samajists 545; Brahmo Sannijists '268; Biiddbists 10 and Jews 4. 
As there has been no ohange in the s^ificimoe of the aaraes of the various 
i'eli^oos during the decade under review, these figures cam be compared 
with those for the preceding decade. The diagram on the nest page shows 
the proportionate strength of the diffei\?at religions in each of tbe natural 
tltvisions and districts of the State, 
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CH.m'ER IV—KELIGION 


sa. Hindus:—Out of !i total of 151 i>erB(>nii lo tk* square raik. 1'20 urn 
Hindus, m MusaliiiaOH, 5 Atumisk md the i-Oijt belong to the Clinstian aiid 
other Qommuoitioa. Hindus imtnbei* fiS-l pen* miMo of the State populntioa 
and jjrepondiirnbe ovov the followers of other ureeds in the DominionSh Tho 
highest proportion of Hindus is lo ho found in the Kiiriintmgiir district, 
whore ihoy form us Jiiaiiy as 0-14 per mtllr of tht' district ptipulattpn, Pro* 
uoitiuiiately, thoj* arc more numerous in Telingntia than in MiiMithwiirtt. 
flxcludiog "ihe City, six oat of the eight distriets in Telingmia and fiso out 
of an equal nunik'r of districts in Mavathwaia contain higher piopoilions 
of the Hindus than their gene ml uTeiugo for the Doniinioiis. The lowest 
pro)H>rticiit in Teliiigana is presented hy Wamngah ^ii04 per luille, and tho 
lowest in Mamthwara hy Gidburga, TUB per inille. The reraainitig three 
difitrioia, which show low proinirtions of the Hindu iJopulatioiipareAdilahad, 
Bidar and Auiangabad, which contain respectively BUT, 831 and 841 Hindus 
per mille of population. On the whole, Hyderabad City has the lowest 
pn>fM>rtio]i of the Hiudus in the Stale, viz.^ 1:23 per milie. This is, no doubt, 
duo to the cosmopolitan nature of the Cit-v, which attracts people of various 
religious from different ixirts of India, tuthej' for service or for trade, 

83. Musalmans; —Turning now to the Muealuiaiis, we find that they 
number 104 in every thousand of tljo total population. Their strength is 
higher in Marathwam (120 per mille) than in Telingana exchidiiig the City 
(89 ix-r iiulle). Tlve;’ are most uunierous iu the City, where they form Jtiore 
than 4S1 |ior mille of the population. Of the- districts, At mf-i-Baida (the 
only one in Telinguna), Aumngahad, Naiidor, Gnlbarga and Bidar have higher 
proportions of the MuHaliuans than the average strength of the Musa! mans 
in the State, Knviinnugnr, which has the higlu-st liroportion of the Hindu 
popnlntfon, shows T'he lowest projiortion of the Musultnan, vis,, 41 per mille. 

84. Animists :~Aniiiiibts form onl yabout 36 fier mille of the total popula- 
tfiun, Telingana having 46 as comixired with 23 in Maruthwara. Naturally 
they are least in evideiiou in the City. On the other band, they are found in 
lar^ numbers in the Telingana districte of Adi la bad and Warn n gal, where 
they form as many as 137 and 134 per mille, respectively, of the total in- 
fa abifaiuts of Iht^ distriots. In Maratliwuru, their highest proijortion is 43 per 
mille, shown by ftulljEirga.and the lowest 6 per mille presented by Osmanabad. 

85. Christians:— Cliristians oontriljute only 5 per iniUe to the total 
l>oputation, A major twrtion of the tsommunity is oonccntmfced in the City. 
This, in a great measure, is due to the stationing of Hritlsh troops at Bolamin 
— one of the largest cantonmentn—which, for Census purposes, is inoluded 
under Hyderabad City, Some of the old missionaiy (istablisliments, such as 
schools and orphanages, are also located in the City, Thus, the Christian 
commnnit-v forms more than 3 per cent, of the total City population. 
Next to the City, Waraiigal, Nalgonda and Modak in Telingana and Auran¬ 
gabad in Marathwam, wJueh arc all centres of inissionary' enterprise, show 
large numbers of the Christians, their pro|>ort»ons per mille of the popula¬ 
tion of these districts being 12, 11, 10 and 7 respectively. 

86. Other Religions : — Iliad as, Musahmms, Aiiitusts and Chrlstiaiis to¬ 
gether form about y9 )Hjr cent, of the total population, Tlius the followers 
of other religions found in the State are numericallv very insignificant. 
They aiti found more or less confined to the City alone, 

87. Variation in the Number and Proportion of Hindus. — The Hiudu 
population baa decreased by8'3 |.>er cent, since the Last Cousua, though, as 
ctvmpared with the figure for 1881. it showa ah increase of 19*8 per oeut. 
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The raarginiil diagram iuflioates f he variationsi from rlcoade lo deoailo in the 

pcrceutage proj^ortioD ihut the lliudu 
{Kipulation beui'H to tho total ]x>pulft* 
tioD of the State. Tlie marginal state- 
mojit, on the other hand, ahows the 

variations_ 

in the 
stre n g t h 
of the 
H i u d u 
p 0 p o I a- 
t ion as 
coin par ed 
with the 
fluctuations 

of the State from one Census to the 
next. From the diugium and the 
fitatement it would be niauifest that 
the proportion of the Hindus to the total 
population has been continoDUBly on 
the decline since 1881; that, w’beu in 
any intercenfial jieriod the total popula¬ 
tion of the Stsvte showed au increase over the bgure for the pi^c^ing 
Census, the Hindu ()opulatioti gained proportiouatsly less; and that when 
the total population siiflored a deci'eoee, the Hindu population BuiSerw 
to a greater extent. In other words, it would mean that, while the Hindi) 
population does not grow to the same extent ns the total populati^ of the 
State in good yearB.it suffers proportionately more than the rest of the popu¬ 
lation in bad years. As a iiesult of this, while the Hindus couJu - show a 
proportion of 9,033 (or 8,784 excluding the abongmee us then enuinemtedi 
to every 10,000 of the inhabitants in 1881, they present now a proporciouof 
only 8,544 ]>er 10,000 of the total pojiulation.^ deereaBC of 489 m every 

10,000 persons has been caused by a proportionate increase under other reli¬ 
gious coaimunitieE as indicated in the inar^n. It must be iiotixl that the 
large increase shown against the Attiniist is 
mainly due to the fact tlmt the Aniniists weitj, 
for the first time, classed'separately in 1891, and 
hence the figure iu the statement simply shows 
the number of the Animists as t-hey^ stood 
per 10,000 of the population in 1921. Next to 
the Animists, the Musalman and Christian com- 
niunities have gaiuerl large increases. 
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38, Variations in the Hindu and the total Population 
moi'giDal statement compares the percentage variation that the Hindu 
population in the City and in the eeverat distncts of the State has 
undergone during the 
period 1911-‘21 with siiat* 
lar ligiues for the total 
population of the State. 

It shows that, while 
Adilnbad and Warangal 
have gained '9 and 2'8 
per cent, respeotively in 
their Hindu population, 
the remaining diet riots 
including the City have 
all suffered in this respect. 

As nindua bulk largely 
in the population of the 
State, the order of their 
so 
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CHiPTER IV—REUGIOS 


oorL'Qs^xindB, more or loss, "with the vn-riEtiona in* tlio totRil populfLtion, A 
rotoreiico to the figures representing the actunl variations oi bbe totii! jjojm- 
iivtion of the City and the districts will show that evc*rywhere in the 
Stale, e)(C<'pting the City and the district of Atraf^i-Balda, the loss of the 
Hindtt popnliition has been proportionately greater than that of the total 
fK»]nilatiO[). The districts in Matj^tliwai'a have suffered in this rnatter to a 
greater extent than thoSe iti Telingada, na is evident from the fact that^ 
while the Hindu proportion per uaillc of the population has decreased ainoe 
1911 liy 5 in Telingima, it has decreased by more than 24 in Marathwain. 
The heaviest loss in this pittpoition has ocouired in Gulbarga, where the 
Hindu population has fallen from a proportion of S4£t ]>er mi lie of the 
district population in 1911 to 708 jter mille in 1931. In other words, it has 
suffered by 45 pt^r mille in this proportion. Aurangabadj Osmanabad and 
Bhir show & loss of 8,11 and 18 per mille, respeotively, while the rest of. the 
Murathwara distriots show" a decline ranging froju 'ii to 33 per mille. 
In Tclingana, on the otlier hand, tbs highest loss in this I'especfc is shown 
by Adi lab ad (—87 jx^r mille)- Mahbuhnagar and NizainabiiJd stand next 
with a tosH of about 17 per mille each, while Atraf-i-Baldai Karim nagar and 
hfcKlnk bavo suifored by less than 5 per mille. The only districts which 
have improved their pnoijorfeion of the Hindu population as compared with 
1911 are Waranga) ( + 5 [X^r mille) ivnd Nalgonda ( + 3 per mille), both in 
Teliiigana. 

89, Causes for decrease in the Hindu population : — The various causes 
that oheok the grow'th of the Hindu population in the State may be 
giou^icd under 4 heads; il) separace classification of the Auimists since 
1891, (2) conversions from Hinduism to other religions, (3) migration and 
(4) social customs. Each of the causes may be dealt with separately, 

90. Separation of Animists and Hindus.— It ie not clear \vb 3 ' a state- 
moiit WiiH made in the Hyderabad Conaus Report of 1891 to the effect that 
figvu'ctt for Gouds, Bhils and other aboriginal tribes were not available, having 
been lumped with those for tlie Hindus, and why the remark was repeated 
in all the subsequent roports that only in 1891 was an attempt made/or the 
/rntt iUne to separate the Anitnists from the Hindus, A njfeteuce to state¬ 
ment No, 3 of the Tables Volume of the Hi^derabad Census Report of 1881 
shows that, though statistics reUiting to the aborigines were added on to 
those of the Hindus projwr, the details for all the tribes then treated as non- 
Hindu or aborigitjal were shown separately’ under the main bead Hindu, U 
must, however, be ]^ointo<l out that these tribes, with a total strength* 
of 345,318 and a proportion of *249 i>«r 10,000 of the population in 1881, are 
not all aboriginai in the strictest souse of the term and some of them have 
in feet come to be classified as Hindiis at the later Gensuses. Thus, of the 
36 tribes then treatwl as aboriginal, only 11 are now classified as Ani mists, 
or the iiost, 12 are included under Hindus, and the remiiining 3 (Bynadu, 
Korku and Ihiumsi) m‘e not to be found in these Dominions, at any cate none 
of the Ani mists has returned his tribal name as any one of these three. This 
was why t-ho total strength of the Ani mists as well as their proportion 
per 10,000 of the population wore so high su 1881. These figures were not 
even appimohed in the following 3 decades and heuce for comparison 
puvposert the tigiires from 1891 only are considejed. 

Since 1891, the line between Hinduism and Animism bas been 
sought to bo drawn with incj-easing precision at each Census, with the 
result that the Anirnista have been found to be ineceasing in uumbenj at 
each Census. Of course, this sepmute olassifioation of the Animiats, who are 
returuing theiuaelves in oonstantly lai-gev prajwrtions, must adversely affeot 
the fltrengtii of the Hindu population. This can beat be illuetiuted by 
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CONVERSION TO AND PEOSI HlN'nUISBt 


taking, as in the nmi'gLui the total number of the Aitimiste as returned in 1911 
and deducting fcherefreni 6S per cent, of the number, eineo the 
popuJation of tb© State decr©ased[ 


totAl 


to that extent during this* inter- 
ceuBa) decade* The dednoed figure 
('26b 1^93) wotiJd, on this hypotheBis^ 
represent tlie actnal number of the 
Animists in l!)21. But as the 
number returned ie 430,748. or 
more than 01 per cent, higher* tli© 
bgure Diust have been swelled to a great extent by bringing under this 
category large numbers of those who in previous Gfinaiieos would have been 
re^rnt^ as Hiudua only. Sow, if we add the difforenee between the 
deduced and the reported numbers i. e. 164,456 to the total iiuinbor of the 
^ndus returned in 19*21, we airive at 10,820,908, which would be the 
hgure rejiresanting the population of the Hindus, if the sharp distinction 
between the Anunist and the Hindu did not deprive the latter commimitr 
of so many persons. This figure when compared with the total Hindu 
jwpulation as it stood in 1911, leaving aside the Animists then enumerated 
shows a decrease of 69 per cent, which is slightly higher than the iiercent- 
t^o of the general reduction of the population of tne State. It may, 
however, be stilted in this connection that the loss sustained by the Hindu 
com lit unity by the uJiuiination of the Animiata therefrom is' to a certain 
^tent counterbalanced by tbe gi^utual abaorptiou of thus*? tribes into the 
Hmdu fold, as will be clear from the following paragraph. 


NutabQr of AnimlvLB fn ISJII ^ 

Devluct <^’6 p^T ooELt. tlie 

I)cdac4i[| iiTimbe^of Anlmlat.'i 

RtfllWTtMl „ „ 130 , 

Nmtulwr uf tilndnn tvturDBil An AQiat^Rtii.; ISJytSS j 


91. Convereion to and from Hinduism. —Though Uindtiism is a non*ptif»- 
sejytiziiig religion and a OBidhial tenet of it is that.no one can become a Hindu 
u^^s he iB born one, it ia in a seuse aequisitive. It gains from the ranks 
of the An [mists, as will bo seen shortly, An aboriginal tribe coming under 
Hindu iuJluences, gradually and half-unconsciously, adopts Hindu ideas 
and prejudices and takes part in Hindu festivals. As time passes, the 
difforemoe betiyoen the ahoriglnal Animiste and their Hindu neighbours, 
as regards social customs and outward religious observances, beoomcB leas 
jiiTxd l©aft Niatk©d mi til nt Aniuiij^ta cir© by tlioiu- 

Hoivea and their ueighboure as regular Hindus. Soiuetimes a'tribe ie 
mvided into t\vo sections, the one Hiuduijiwl and tho other still Aiiiniistic. 
For example, more than 1,090 of the Pardhis in the State have returned 
tbemselvois ju? Hindus, w'hile only 375 of them mentionLvl their tribal name 
and wore counted as Animists- We can got an idea of such accretions to 
tiitidiiisin from an nimlysiB of the tigures 
relating to the Ani mists and their dia- 
loots, The inaigimil table compares the 
nunibor of the Animistic tribes with 
the number siieaking their res|M*otive 
diaJects. These fkguies show to what 
extent the .Aiiiruistip tribes, coining in con¬ 
tact with the Hindus of their neighbourhood, 
have gradually changed their nianuers aud 
customs by adopting the languages pro vail¬ 
ing among thoir neighbours and foraakiug their own dialects. 
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This slow and insidious augmeatation of the Himlu population is, to a 
great oxtent. couu ter bn lanced by the loss su stained by convereions from that 
coimuunity. Though the □ umber of persona who returned thoimolves »a 
Aryas or Brahmoa this time shovnanvaat inoroase over their respective 
figures for 1911, yet the numbers theuiKelves are too iuaiguificant to affect 
the statistics of the Hindus. In the same way, con versions to Islam are 
few niid far between ill the State, wiiero there is no active proselytizing 
propaganda at all among the Musalmans. The only religion which is very 
enthusiastic in making converts is Christianity. The converts to Christia¬ 
nity are generally from the lowest strata of tlie Hindu cxiuiiuuuity. These 
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iHOplti have little or nothing to lose by roHuquiBhing the pligion of their fore¬ 
fathers. iia long as they remala within the Hindu fold, caste roBtriotioiitj 
unfortunately, coudenin them to a toilsome, iineertaia and uudigniiim means 
of liveliho^, which they have no power to change as long ns they remam 
within their caste. They are denied the advantages of education, ana CJie 
ban of untouchability mokes them fool that they are of commoner ciaj than 
their more fortunate neighbours. On the other hinid, the convert to 
Christianity from among them gains materially in the faeilities for education 
and has hotter opportunities for a decent start in life as an artiain or an 
agriculturist, or for entering the learned professions. Above all, he 
drop his despised caste dosignatiou aud assei't his individuality in the iia 
tion fold. He can be represented by his spiritual adviser in his tempomi 
dealings and have his case put clearly before the Government utnciais. 
Thus, the so-called “ depressed t:Jasses ” have a great tendency to tear them¬ 
selves away from such a bondage as is imjjo^ hv Hinduism, (.‘specially 
when they see that thoir own kith and kin improve thmr status ouce they 
embrace Ghrislianity, The missionary, therefore, has a peculiar attraction 
for them, and ho succeeds in converting to Christianity lai^e numbers of the 
depressed classes, especially when a lainine prevails and they nro in sore 
distress. 


The number of conversions to Christianity during the decade may be 
ranged from the fact that, while the population of the State as a whole has 
suffered a loss of (I'S per cent., the Indian Christian coiuraunity hte gamed 
by over‘2d per eenU The number of Indian Christians at the Census of 
lyil was 45,908 and if this community had lost in strength^to the same 
extent as the State, the strength in 1931 should have been 42,788 and not 
50 729 as i-ecoided at the Census. The increase of 18,943 souls must-, therefore, 
be'cbiefly duo to converaions. Aud, as the whole or the major portion of 
this number should have come from among the Hindus, since converts to 
Christianity from the followers of olher reli^ons are very scarce, it means 
a loss of BO many persons to Hinduism. Calculated on the Hindu popula¬ 
tion of 1911 the loss works out at only T3 per cent., hut it is a fact to be 
reckoned with. 


92. Effect of Migration.—It lias been noted in the previous Chapters 
that there wub an excess of emigrants over immigrants during the decade. 
Though it is not possible bo say what proportion of these was made up by 
the Hindus, as the Table roUting to birthplace ibes nut classify the people 
by religion, it may reasonably be assuiued, from the imniense nuiuerieiil 
profonderance of the Hindus over the followers of other creisls, that 
the bulk of the loss due to this cause must fall to the Hindus only. This 
assumption would seem to gain strength from the fact that, as evidenced 
by Subsidiary Table 11 at the end of the Chapter, the Hindu population has 
been continuously decreaaing sinoo 1881 unlike the followers of thher religiotie 
in the State, ft has been noted tu tlie Chapter on migmtion that, during 
[amines, there is a great tendency on the part of the Marathwura people 
to move out into the adjoining British tswitories. This would appear to 
be one ol the reasons why the Hindu population in that part of the country 
iias been dooreasing more rapidly than that In TeJingana. 


93. Effect of Social Customs— The peculiar social custonie of the Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes among them, such as ohiId-marriage and 
prohibition of \vddow re-marriage, retard the growth of their population to a 
great extent. Early marriages, no doubt, lead to a large number of births. 
But- as maternitj? is forced upon girls of immature ages, the longevity ami 
vihdity of these mothers and of their children are oouHtderabiy ejected, 
resulting in a large munber of deaths among them. Such marriages are, 
therefore, not so conducive to the growth of population as marriages betsveen 
persona of mature ages. The prohibition of widow re-marriage readfirs 
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wfveml women of tiie uliild-botirinii impioduotive. The mnrffmal 

Btaieineuti sbowu t-iiiLt, liiuugh the propoj'iion of joatrioci Iliiulu foiiiuloB 
among Liip fota] number of 
Hindu feiiuUos aged ex¬ 

ceeds slightly the coirosponding 
proportion for the MustLlmans, 
the proportion of children aged 
0 — 5 per 100 married females is 
higher amongst the Musa) mans 
Uian amongst the Hindus. In 
other words, in spite of the laiger 
number of marriages among the 
Hindus, there are fewer surviving children among them than among the 
ilusalmaue, and, naturally, the mte of growth of their iwculation cannot 
but be less than that of the latter. 

94. Distribution of the Hindu population :—The aLCuiiifiianying nta p 
shows hqw the Hindus ai’C distributed bhrongbout the State and what pro¬ 
portion they bear to the total population of each of the several distriota. 
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CHAPTER IV—REUOIOy 


BO 

flS, Distributioii of Hindus by Natural Divisions.— For ©very 100 Hindua 
in Telingajiii tiiere are only 93 in Marathwara. Compared wifeh the total 
population of ejich division, Teiingana has 8i566 Hindua to every 10,000 of 
the inhabitants, as against 8,528 in Marathwarn. The Hindu element has 
always preponderated in Tehn^na except in 1911, when Marathwara 
showed nunierieaily and proportionately higher figures for the Hindus than 
what Telingaua uould present. This was rightly attributed by my prede- 
oesBor, in his Census Report of 1911, to the separate enumeration—nay, 
class i float ion—of the AniniistSj a groat majority of whom are in TeJiugana. 
Their separation should have naturally affected the figures relating to the 
Hindus in that division. But now Telingana shows once again a higher 
prO)wrtion of Hindus than Mara th war a and regains the position that it had 
prior to 1911. This again, as will be seen from Subsidiaiy Table 1 at the end 
of this Chapter has been brought about by the separate olassifloation of the 
Animists, wfao.nave returned theinselves as suob in ever inoreasing proper' 
tions^ Those of the Animists, who inMarathwara bad passed off as Hindus 
and W'ere noted as suoh by the unwary enumerators in 1911, seem to have 
been caught up and entered under their proper denomination on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. This would seem to account for such a large increase (375 
per cent.) among the Animists in Marathwaia nsoompared with an inorenso 
of only 14 per cent, in Telingana. Thus reduced, the Hindu population in 
Marathw’ara falls below that in Telingana. It may also be noted that, as 
Anuniets are found in larger numbers in Telingana than in Marathwara, 
their separate classitioation cannot affect the Hindu community in Maratb 
ware to the stiiue extent as it would that of the other division. Hence their 
elimination alone cannot account for th© invariably greater loss of the 
Hindus in Marathwara than in Telingana. There must be other reasons 
for this aud migration, as mentioned aboi'e, seems to be a likely one. 

As has been already stated, the Hiodus now number 8i544 per 10,000 
of the total population of the State, as against 9,083 (8,784 excluding the 
aboriginai tribes) in 1881, Since 1881, both Telingaua and Marathwara 
have been losing in their Hindu proportions. Comirared ;vith the figures 
for 1911, Telinganjt has lost 60 in every 10,000 of the total population, while 
Mamtbw'aru has lost 248- The large doereaafi in the Mumthwai'a propor¬ 
tion however cannot be said to be due entirely to the relegation of the Ani- 
tuists in the division to their proper sphere on the present oocasion- Auy 
way it is bo be noted that the Hindu proportion as a whole has been steadily 
decliniug since 1881, as is .clearly shown by the figures in the marginal state - 

nlent, where the figures for Animists have 
been added to those of the Hind us, lest the 
separate olasBifioation of the Animiste 
should be taken as the chief reason for 
the deoliue among the Hindus, Only two 
dietrlcts—W arangal and Nalgouda—©how 
au increase in th© Hindu proportion as 
compared with the figures for 1911, 
pliist as there has been a oontinuous d© 
dine in the Hindu proportion in the 
natural divisions siuee 1881, so also there has been a steady falling off in 
that proportion ia all the districts since the first year of the Census, Nu¬ 
merically the Hindus have suffered by 6'1 per cent, in Teliogana aud 11*5 in 
Marathwara as coraiiared with their strength in the two divisions in 1911. 

90- Distribution of Hindus by Districts. —Properticuately, Hindus have 
decreased in all the districts, excepting Warangai and Naigonda (boah in 
Telingaua), as has already been stated. Of the seven districts—four In 
Telingana and Sin Marath^vara—which in 1911 had more than9,(X)0 Hiiidas 
to ©very 10,000 of their population, only thrtw (all in Telingana) could 
maintain that high proportion. lu two of these the proportion has fallen as 
com pared with 1911, while only one distriot has managed to show an increase 
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in that ptnportion, as evidenced by the marginai statement. Karimirnffar 
has always shown a high proportion of Hindus 
in its |x>pulation, but oven here thona has been 
a decrease. As compared with 1911, the propor¬ 
tion of the Hindus in this distriot is now less by 
6d per 10,000 of the population. Animists, who 
were not BCijarately classified at the two sucoes- 
sive Censuses after 1881, are being shown sepa¬ 
rately since 1911. The figures for lOU and 1921 
indicate that their proportion has increased from 
85 to 126 per 10,000 of the total population of 
the district. Christians also have increased during the decade from 5 to 14 
per 10,0(W. These increases do, to a certain extent, account for the decrease 
in the Hindu proportion in the district population. Hizamabad, which bad 
shown an inoreaM in the Hindu proportion in 1911 as compared with 1901, 
^ decline in both the Musalmans'and Animists* proportions, has now 
177 Hindus less in every 10,000 of its population than what it had in 1911, 
This roduotion is, in a great measure, due to the increase in theproportioii of 
the Animists, who have risen from 32 to 180 per 10,000 of the population 
Nalgon^i is one of the two districts which show an increase in the Hindu 
proportion as <^mpared ivith 1911. it has now 31 more Hindus per 10,000 
of the population than what it had in 1911. This has been caused by a targe 

fall in the proportion of the Animists, who have declined in this district from 
aproportionof 336 to 294 f)er 10,00u of the population. It is quite likely 
that this decline represents the number of the Animists who have thought 
themselves sufhcicntly Hinduised as to return themselves as Hindus. Of the 
other districts, Warangiil has gained 68 Hindus per 10,000 of its population 
as compared with its constitution in 1911. 


The marginal statement shows that 
in eight of the districts the Hindu propor¬ 
tion is above that for the State as a whole. 

It may, however, be poiated out that all 
these distriots show a decline in their 
Hindu proportion as comfiared with their 
figures for 1911. Of these, Parbhani 
has suffered the most. The loss of 339 
Hindus per 10,000 of the populatit^n there 
has been, to a g]-eat extent, caused by the 
eli mi nation of the Animists from the Hindufold, causing thereby an increase 
of 311 Auimiate per 10,000 of the poimlation. The Musalman element also 
iuoi'oased here by 33 m lO.UOO. The next highest sufferer in this inspect is 
Nauder, where the loss la the Hindu element bus been more then counter¬ 
balanced by the incieaeo in the Animists aud Musalmuns. Eaiehur also 
shows an equally large decline in the Hindu proportion caused byiuoreases 
under Aaimists and Musalinuus. In fact, all the distnotB in Maratbwara 
have suffered in the Hindu profiortion, owing to a larger proportion of the 
Animists having returned themselves as Animists now than before. 
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Of the districts wherein the Hindu proportion Is lower than that for the 
State, the case of Warangal has already been mentioned as one of the 
districts wherein, though the Hindu proportion is less than that for the 
i^tate, it has increased as compared witii the proportion for 1911. Of the 
rest, Gulbaiga, Adilabad and Bldar have each bad a heavy loss, in as m uch as 
they show a deficiency of no less than 460,376 and 247 Sndus, respectively. 
in every 10,000 of their population as compared with the fibres for 1911. 
Ifor these doorcases also, the precise cntimeratiion of the Animists seems to 
be responsible to a certain extent. The more effective factors are, no doubt, 
migration, epidemics, famine jmd high prices. It may be repeated that, 
amongst all the districts, Gulbarga has the lowest proportion of the Hindus, 
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HINDU POPUUTION TO THE 
CirV POPULATION. 


97. Hindus in the Cily.-- Coming now to HydorabiKl City^wo find that 
koto ngnin, as skown in Iko marginal cliagimn, tho Hindu Rtop^'™ >'»»J”™ 
PS.«sT.or PsoPoawon or r„r « f.^‘aT9ri,r 

DOW only OHO ilijiflu less in 10,000 of itiif 
popuiaCioD till an in that year. Being 
the capital, and the place of residence 
of tht> Euler of the State and of the 
noblee, the inujority of whom are Mue- 
lUmans, the City attracts hn^e ouni- 
bersof the followetsof Islam from all 
jtarte of India. This is plain from the 
fact that, while the B Indus fonn only 
62 per cent, of the City population as 
agaiuet So per cent, of the State, the 
Mnsalmans contribute as many as 48 
per cent, to the City populaticm, though 
their proportion in the State popula¬ 
tion as a whole is only 10 tier cent. 



9B, Musalmans.— Kext tiO Hindus, 
MusaLmans oon tribute the.^ largest 
element in the constitution of the 


population of the State, Thej^ number now 1,041 per 10,(100 of the total 
population, as against 1,032 in 1911. This ]jraportion, unlike the Hindu pjio- 
portiou, has been steadily increasing since 1881, except for a sraall falling 
ofif in IflOl-lli as shown in the diagram below. 
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which press down the Hindus, 
gatioD, 


Nniiierictilly, the MusfiJmau popu¬ 
lation suffered a loss of 6'9 per cent, 
dming the decade under review. This 
loss is, however, less than what the 
Hindus and the State as a wdtole have 
aufTered during tliat decade. It may 
be uoml m ibis cortnootion that, as the 
Muftalmiui population has vajied but 
slightly from the %'ariation of the total 
population of the St€Ulie, conversions 
hxJiu, and to, ishim aie very tiire in 
these Domimone. Compared with their 
strength in 1881, tho Musalmaua uitj 
now bettor off by 40 per cent.* while the 
Hindus could add only 19 por cent, to 
their numbers, eonlirming what has 
been already stated that the Mueahuans 
are more proliffc than tho Hindus, 
Their frocdoiu from tho social sliackJea, 
would primarily seem to help thair propa- 
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8d. Variation in the Husalman and the total population compared.— > 
The mai'ginal statement the peixentago variation of the Musalinaa 

population iu the City and in the 
distriote as compai^ with tht* variation 
in the total population of these localities 
during the period 1911-1931, It will be 
seen that the MusaliuiLn population lifnij; 
suffered luore than the general population 
only in the City and in the districts of 
Atraf-i-Baldai Medak and Nizamabad, 
while it has gained in a)] the other 
districts. It shows oouaiderable inorause 
iu Warangal, Adilabad^ Mahbubnagar, 

Nander, Parbhatii, Gulbarga and Osnmu- 
abad and has suffered profiortinnately less 
than the total po)ntlation iu Karimuitgarj 
Nalgonda, Aurangabad r Bhir, Baiohur and 
Bidar. In this way the Musaiman popu¬ 
lation has a better record than the Hindu 
population, which has suffered more or 
less betwily iii all the districts. This would 
seem to be due to the fact that, as the 
major portion of the Hindus are engaged 
in ogrienltiire and live in rural areas, wJiile a large propovtion of the 
Musalmaiis are engaged in trade, etc,, and are town-dwellers, the viciesi- 
tudes of the monsoons during the decade have affected the fomer more 
than the latter, lu the districts in which they have added to their nmu- 
bfirs, the Hindus have either shown a lower percentage of increase or have 
suffered enoriunusly, as will be evident 
from the maiginai statement. 


iOO, Distribution of the Husalman popu¬ 
lation —The following uiup shows bow tiie 
MusaJinans are disttibuteil over the Domi¬ 
nions and what proportion they bear to the 
total populatit^n of eimb of the districts. 
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101. Musiilitian& in Natural Divisions. —The Muenlitmu proportion has al¬ 
ways been higher in Mamtliwara than in Telingana. in the former diTieton 
it has inorea^ from 064 per 10,000 of the population in 1881 to 1,201 in 
1021, whereas the corresponding uroportion in the latter division has 
decreased from 016 to 802 during the same 40 years. However, compared 
with the figures for 1011 there 1ms been a deorenae in both the 

divisions, as shown in the marginal 
statement. The percentage of decrease 
in the Miisalinan population in Teliuganu 
is found to be greater than that of the 
State population as a whole, while the 
percentage of decrease in Mamtbwara is 
only about half that of the State popular 
lion. These diverse rates of decrease 
have naturally affected the Musalman pro¬ 
portion differently in the two natural divi¬ 
sions. The higher rate of loss in Telin- 
^gana has reduced the Muslainan propor¬ 
tion by over 8 per luille in that division, while the lower rate in Marathwara- 
has he]i>ed the Musdmans in that division to add 6 per mills to that proixu’- 
tion as coin pared with that for 1911. Contrary to this, Hindus, it must be 
observed, have lost proportionately more in Maratbwara than in Telingana, 

102. Musalmans in Telingana DistricU.— Turning now to the districts in 
Telingana, we find that the Munalman profiortion (892 per 10,(XIO of the total 
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ANIMISTS 
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popuJation) in that diviaion ia exceeded \u only two dEstiiots, viz., Atraf- 
i-Baldii (1,088} and Medak (933). But in these districts, it must be noted, 
there has been a decline of 58 and 14 Musalmans, respectively, iu 10,000 of 
the popiiIation^ftB compared with their proportionB in 1911. Nizamabad 
biis remained ^stationary as reganls the proportion of its Musalman popula¬ 
tion On the other hand, the Musalmans 


have improved their proportions in other dis¬ 
tricts, (gaining from (J per 10,000 in Karim- 
nagarto 59 in Adilabitd. The marginal 
stiitement shows the actual increase in 
each cikMi Karimnagar has the lowest pro¬ 
portion of Musa i man a amongst the districts 
of both TeJingans and Warathwasa. 
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103* Mu&almajis in the City —The pijpportion that the MiLsalinaii eiem(ji£it 
beam to the total population of the City shows a decrease of 74 per 10 000 
of the population as compared with that for 1911, though the piesent pro¬ 
portion is much higher than what it was in auy of the Ceartus years prior to 
1911. It may also be noted that, while the Hindu proportion in the City 
has decreased by 132 per 10,000 of the population since 1881, the Mnaalman 
pn>ix>rtion baa inomaHejl by 20 jxt 10,000 of the population in these 4 (J years. 


104. Musalmans in Marathwnra. —As stated above, the Muaiviman popu- 
tion has always borne a higher [jroportion in Maruthwarathau inTelingana. 
the I'caaon for wlueh appears to be that most of the old Musalman Kingdoms 
were located in this part of the Decatn. Compared with 1911, the Musal- 
inans have gaizutd 66 jwr 10.000 of the popiilEvtion in Marathwara, as against 
a loss cf 39 in Telingaua, All the Marathwara districts show 
improvement in this respect, the in¬ 
crease in the proportion ranging from 
88 in Aurangabad to 86 in Gulbarga. The 
marginal statement shows the districts in 
which tills inei'ease has come up to more 
titan 60 per 10 ,(K )0 of the pojiu lation. It 
may be pointed out that Bidar, Osiuan- 
abad and Gulbarga, which sufTontd a de¬ 
crease in this proportion in 1911, hiive now 
recovered their lost position and all of 
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them show higher proportions of MuSiUmnns per 10,000 of their population 
than what they had in 1911 and 1901, 


105- Animists. —lu the ease ol the aboriginal trihe.s, eiiumerators wore 
directed to enter in the Census schedule, under religion, the name of the 
tribe to whioli they pmfessed to belong, in mraes where they did not return 
themselves 4 ^ Hindus, MusiiljnanH, ChristiauH, etc. But it must be stated, 
•that the diflioulfeios in the way of obtaining oven approximate figui'OB relating 
to the Anirnista are vmy great, in the first place, the boi'm 'Antmisiu' —a 
term coined to denote the tiiedloy of superstitions found among rude and 
primitive tribes — hae no equivalent in the vernaculars, nor is it possible to 
compress thw hotch-potch of beliefs and suporatitions into the compass of 
any brief expression whioii would be intelligible oifehor to the enumerator or 
to the pi^reon questioned”. Moreover, ns observed by Sir E. A. Gait in the 
India Census Re[}ort of 1911 ’’the pnwjtical diflioulty is to say at what stage 
a man ceases to be an Antmisb and becomes a llimtiu The raligious of 
India are by no ineautr inutoally exclusivoi iLiid it does not by any means 
follow that a nuut gives up his inherited Animistic beliefs because be seeks 
the help of a Brahman pi-iest or makes offerings at a Hindu shrine. Wiieu 
he does this regularly he is tabolled a Hindu 4 , « Broadly speaking, it may be 
said, that the (lersous shown as Animists in the Census returns are those 
who have not yet made a pmetioo of worsluppiug Hindu gods and have not 
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remodelled their original tribal orgauusatlon on the lioes of a Hindu 
oaete. The Hinduiz.iug process however in a .very gradual one, ntid it te 
extremely diflioalt to eay at what sttige a man should be regarded aa^ having 
become a Hindu." 

* 

In tbe faoe of these difficulties, Auiinista as such were enumerated 
with some care in the State in 1991 aud sinoe then they are being counted 
with greater precision at each Census. No doubt an attempt was 
m^e prior to 1891 to give an estimate of the strength of the aboriginal 
^ibes, but, as remarked elsewhere, these figures were somewhat vitiated by 
molnding, ou the one band, certain classes which were not, strictly speult' 
ing, &nimists and by omitting, on the other, tribes which should have been 
treated under that category. 

The margiual statement shows liow the Auimists have been to eras¬ 
ing from decade to decade and what proportion 
they bom to the total population at each 
Censne. 
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106 DUlribulion of Anjmists. —Tbe foUowing mnp abows where hikI 
in what proportioD Aniinist;^ are foimd in the EkinhDions. 
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107. Variation in the proportion of Animists. —As compared with the 
figures for Iftll, Aiiiiiiists have now risen hy 60 per eoufc*, ast^gatust 337 per 
cent, in the decade 1901-1911. As large forest areas ocout- iu Telingana, while 
only a few patches exist in Main^thwara. forest trihes are to be found in 
larger numberB iu tho former than in the latter division. So. whcii it waa- 
decidod , in 1891 to allot under religion a separate place to the Atiiiuistic 
tribes, Telingana <M)uld at once return some Animiats while Marath- 
wara showed a blank statement. Later on, more of the Anlmista 
wore gradually reporl-ed under this head in both the natural divisions, the 
numbers enumerated in 'relinguua being always higher tliau those counted 
in Maruthwara. It would appear that a considerable proportion of the 
Auimists in Telingana was enumerated In 1911 and that aimihudy the 
Animists in Marathwara, wdio had escaped enurnei'ation as Biioh in previous 
years, were entered under their proper olaas in 1931. This seems to be the 
raasoii why they showed such a high proportion in Telingami in 1911 mid 
in Mamthwara tn r.121. They have riwon from a proijortson of 101 iier 10*000 
of the population in Telingana in 1901 to 383 in 1911 and then to 469 in 1931, 
as against a rise from 19 [xir 10,000 in Mamthwam in 1901 to 43 in 1911 
and then to 226 iu 1931. This is further borne out by the fact that, 
whereas seven out of the eight districts in Marathwara and four out of the 
eight in TcUngana roturuL^ small uuniberK of Animists in 1911, bveiy 
one of the distriots now shows a considemblo inorejise in tho numerical 
strength of the Animists. the Marathwam distiicts gaining more io this res¬ 
pect than the Telingana districts, proving that very ftwv Auimists are now 
left out in either division. Waraugal h;id the largest proportional increase 
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in 1911 uutl gu|}<}n!eUtid Adiltkbiid ns tlio ditttTiot with the pro¬ 

portion of Aniiuists, It now ahows h dci^liue in tliut proportion and yieldw 
place bo Adtiabad- In the sann* way, Nalgondii, w'bioh (showed a high propor¬ 
tion of 365 Aoimists per 10,000 of ite popiiiatiou in lOlli declines to 3i94 
and ie supereedcd by Mtihbubnagnr. In TelinganA, the largest inoreftse (307) 
in the proportion of the Aiiiiuists has occumod in Adilabiui, where some of 
those, who Jnight have esoapod enimierabiou as Animists or migrated in 
search of employ moot in 1911, seem to have been brought back to their fold. 
In Maiuthwam, Gnlbarga, where the proportion has risen from 74 to 433 
fjev 10,000 of the population, stands first in this respect. This would only 

show’ that the Auimiets in this district were not 
assigned their proper place in the Census schedule 
at ])rcvious Censuses. The margin a! statement 
shows the districts in each of which au inci'^iiae 
to the extent of more than a hundred has occurrt^ 
in this proportion. It will be seen fronj this 
stateiucnt that, while only three dietriots show 
such increases in Telingana, in no less than six 
dietriots in Marathwnra has the propoj'tion gained 
liugely in this way. All these districts had shown 
small numbers of Animiets in 1911 and the in¬ 
crease in their projxn'tion may, therefore, be due 
bo more precise entuneratiou this time. 
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108. Civilised Animists. — In addition to these Animists “who have not 
yet made a piiictioe of worsliipfiiag Hindu gods and have not remodelled 
their original tribal organization on the lines of a Hindu caste," there are 
the lower straUi of the Hindu society who are, in their beliefs and ppimtioes, 
no better thhn the Animiets, and such of the Animists as have come under 
the in due nee of Hinduiein and ba\'e cast away their tribal denomination to 
assume the garb of Hinduism. Au attempt was made this time to arrive 
at an estimate of the niunbers of such classes. Subsidiary Tabic V at the 
end of this Chapter deals with these numbci's. That they deserve every 
consideration is seen from the fact that they form no less than 22 per cent, 
of the Hindu popuktioniind 19 pei' cent, of the total population of the State. 
The enormous loss that the Hindu community as a whole would suffer if 
these are enumerated as a se pa rote olasa is patent from the fact that the 
Hindu proportion would tlicn decrease from 855 per mille of the State 
IHjpulalion to 668, while these Animietic Hindus would independeutly 
pi-eseat ji projKirtiou of 187 jjer mille of the total population. They are 
untumlly fovmd io larger pmubers iu Telingana than in Maratbwara. 
They are numerically more in rural than in urban, and form nearly 19 

per cent, of the former and 11 per eeut. of the latter. On the whole, they 
number 20 per squaiie mile of the total area of the State and reduce the 
strength of pure Hindus to 109 per square mile. 

As figures relating to these “ depreBsetl classes “ were not shown seperato 
from those of the Hindus at previous Censuses, it is not possible to state 
what changes have occurred in their numbers from decade to decade and how 
they fared during the last decode, wheu high prices of food stuffs aud the 
prevalence of epidemics must have nSected them to a greater extent than 
the rest of the pojnilation of the State. However, as an attempt has been 
made this time to collect figures relating to them 8e}jarate1y, it would not be 
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out of place to show io the tuargia what pioportioiis they now boar 
Hindus as well as to the total population in 
the varioue districts of the State, so that 
a compitrisoD tnay be instituted between 
these tigures tmd those at future Census¬ 
es and their condition from decade to de¬ 
code correctly ascertained. Their nutneri- 
otU strength tnukes it inQumbent on the 
Hindus to treat them bumanely and allow 
them every facility to improve themselves, 
lest they should gi'aduany letwe the 
Hindu fold altogether and merge into 
other oomraunities through conversions, 
etc. It is high time that every Hindu 
realised that suoh a cata8tn>phe would 
be disastrous to his community ^ a whole, 
since with such Large roduotions the 
community would dwindle still further and 
gradually lose its numerical preeminence 
in the country. However, His Exalted 
Highness' Government are not unmind¬ 
ful of their eubieets belonging to these 
depressed classes and have egme to their 
rescue by the establishment of special schools for the amelioration of their 
condition, as would be seen from the Chapter on education. 

T09. Christians, —hnperial Table XV shows how the Christian txrpula- 
tioD in the State is distributed by sect and race, and Table XVI gives 
details of the distribution of the European and Allied Races and Anglo- 
Indians by race and age. Subsidiary- Table HI at the end of this Chapter 
details the actual niimbei's of the Christians in different districts of the 
State and show's how tliey have varied In strength from decode to decade. 

no. Variation in the Ghristiaa population. —There are,- according to 
the present Census, (12,056 Christians in the Dominjone, as against 54,200 
in 1911. hi other words, the Christian population has increased by 

over 16 per cent, during the decade. 
Though this Increase is noteworthy 
in itself, sooing that the State popu¬ 
lation as a whole has suffered to the 
extent of over 6 per cent., it is not 
so remarkable as the increase (136 
per cent.) which this community 
gain ed in the pre vi oil 8 decade. How- 
pvor, compared with the figures for 
JB81, the proportion of increaaf? is 
nu less than the pbenonienal 3G0 per 
cent. The diagram in the mtn^in 
sliows the variation in the Christian 
population fiom decade to decade, 
representing their strength in 1881 
by 100. m 
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As has been already observed, 
converts to Christianity are generally 
drawn from the lower classes, such 
as Animists or Animistic Hindus and, 
whenever a fanunc prevails, large 
numbers of these are sheltered by 
the missionaries. Gonsequently, the 
number of Christians increases ra¬ 
pidly in those places where mission- 
iuy centres exist. In the State, their 
1921 constructive propaganda is more in 
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evidence in TeJinganaj where over 79 per cent, of the Christiti^ ai'e to be 
found, than in Mamthwarfu Even if the Christi^ population in the City 
(which tacludes Cantonments containing Britisli eoldiers) be exciuded, 
Telinganit still shows aj per cent, of the Chrietian population, as against 
per cent, of Mai-athwaru, This is due to the fact that missionary agencies 
hud been located in Telingana long before they ttivned their attention to 
Marathwara. * 

111. Diatribution of the Christian population. — The iieoomi>anying 
map shows the distribution of the Christian population over the Sbite, and 
the proportion that it bears to iO,OCH) of the respective distriot population. 
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112. Christian Races,—Ti^e marginal statoinonfc classifies the Chris¬ 
tian population according to i-acc into 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians, and shows that, while there has 
been a deoiease under the first two heads, 
there has been an increase under the last. 
The deoreage in the European population 
must be due to changes tn the number of 
the British soldier's stationed in the can¬ 
tonments. The Anglo-Indian conimimity, 
which showed a decline in 1911, has still* 
further declined in 1931 owing, perhaps, to two oausos—the tendency among 
some members of it to return thomselveB as Europeans and the elimination 
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t)f the IndiiMi Christwnfi From this eat-agoty. The inorense in the Indian- 
Cbristian coimannity is, no doubt, largely due to the Fact that It is the com¬ 
munity u'liich receives iwlditionB in the 
shape of converts. The marginal stato- 
ment sbovrs the variations which ooeuTred 
during the decade 1911-31 in tho Christian 
population in different i^o-gioupa, as com¬ 
pared with the variations of the State 
population as a whole in the oorresiKtodiug 
age-groups. It ehows that, while the 
Christian population has suffered a slight 
toss (less than 1 ireroeot.) in the age-gi-oup 
20-30, wherein the total State population 
has suffered the heaviest decrease, it 
has gained enormously in all tho 
other age grouijs. This would seem to 
indicate that whole families must have been converted to Christianity during 
tho fainiue days of the decade. The i no lease of over 13 per cent, in the age 
givmp 0-10, aa agmnst a doerease of over 8 per cent, in the State population 
of that age period, cannot bo explained in any other way. The vast increases 
under other agts-periods may also bo due moi‘e to the levelling influences of 
the famines than to the religious convictions of the converted, though' 
rotigious motives may indeed have caused the baptism of some honest souls. 
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113- Christian Sects,—Though the coiupllation of statistics in respect of 
sects geuemlly was not uudintakeu, an esoeption was madfi iu the case of 
Christianity and tho Christian aects were separately enumerated. More than 
77 ^wr cent, of the Euroiwans belong to tha AngHcau Communion, while 
over 67 per cent, of the Auglo-Indians are Roman Catholics. Although the 
attempt to olassify the Indian Christians nmvuy of whom, may not know' the 
name of the dcnomiuiition to which they exactly belong) according to the 
list of denomination a supplied by the Cebsiis Commissioner for India aod the 
iuatruotions issued in this matter b}' the various misaiouaries to their 1 * 08 - 
pGotive rtucks has caused the dittuppearaiioo t>f “ Indefinite Beliefs "from tho 
statistics for 1031, yet it haa produced such vast ehangea in the iiuniorical 
strength of the various sects, an will be 
soon from the marginal atatemenL, that it 
ia not now poasible to compare the figures 
for the various soots as arrived at in 1P31 
with tile corrosiioiidiag figumB for 1911 
and say definitely which of the ohuL-cbes 
are more active in the pTOpaganda of cou- 
versiotia and bow far their attempts Imve 
been eiioeessful. However, through the 
ready cooperation of the missionaries 
Indian-Christians must have been more 
accurately allotted to their roapewtive 
sects on thia occasion than what was pos¬ 
sible at previous Censuses, Some enumer¬ 
ator's, through ignorance of course, return¬ 
ed a oertaitt number of the Indian-Chriat- 
ians as of the Mala or Madiga oa^te. But 

as soon as 1 detected this blunder when in spec ting the arrangements made for 
preliminary Census, I rectified the mistakes and issued instruction a to all the 
sujiervieors, oto, to be oiirefui not to allow auch gross err ora to mar the Con sub 
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Ho\>‘ fai‘ the iigurea relaticg to the Chriations are aoeurate may be 

gauged from the marginal statement, which 
oomparea the Census figures with the esti- 
umtee furnish ed by the various missiouEu 
Prom this it would be seen that the mis¬ 
sionaries generally over-estimated the miui- 
ber of their foilow^ers, except in the cases of 
the Romau Catholics and the Baptists, 
whose estimates fell below the Census 
figures Evidently some of the Anglican 
Cominunioniets and Baptists have not re¬ 
turned their sect mam os proj^eriy and tiave 
thus caused the entry Trotestants' (unsec- 
tarian or sect unspecified) iu the marginal 
statement, Aathe figures now stand, Indian-Cbriiitituis of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion are confined to the City and ^e districts of Warangal and Nalgonda, 
and Ba]3tjste to these thi^ee localities in addition to Mahbubnsgar, whilst the 
Methodists and Iloman Catholics are to be found scattered more or less 
over all the districts. The Presbytemns are confined solely to Aurangabad, 
while a major portion of the Protestants are to be found iu tbe City and the 
districts of Raiohur, Atraf-J-Balda and Gnlbargs. The three, who are shown 
-in the statement as of “ indefinite " beliefs, are all Indian females residing 
in the City, who have returned theraseSves, knowingly or unknowingly, as 
followers of tho Greek Church. 

114- Spread of Christianity, —Gampared with their strength in 1911, 

Christians have lost numorically in 
the City and in six of the districts of 
the State, as shown in the margin. It may 
be noted tbit they are in great minority 
in the Bhir* Nander and Usmaiiabad dis¬ 
tricts. The lorgost increase in nurabors 
has ocoQiTfid io Medak, where the GhristEan 
community hue added l.BOO persons to its 
strength during the decade. Next to this, 
in the order of their gain, are Bidar 
( + 3,172), N izanmbad { + 1.470), Karimna- 

gar 1 + 995) and Mahbubnagar ( + 719). hi the remaming districts, the 
increase ranges from 264 in Raichur to 073 in Nalgonda, Next to Bhir, 
where the Christian population has multiplied from *2 to 6] during the 
decjide, the highest proixutional increase is shown by Adi](ibid, where the 
ChristianE have develop^ from 2S to 081 during tlici same period. 

It umy be noted that the Wesloyan Methodist and the Baptist inis- 
sious work chiefly in the Teliugatia disLriott^ the former being more pre- 
minent in Karimnagar, Adilabad, Medak and Nizamabad, and the latter in 
Mahbubnngar and Nalgonda, The labouis of the American Methodist; 
miHsiou are confined to Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar, while the enterojise 
of the Roman CathoUes is more iu evidence in the City and the districts of 
Nalgonda, Raichur and Aumogahad. 

115- Christian Races and Sects.—The maiginal Ht-atemoub shows the 

[jercentage oontribute by each of the 
Christittii races to the various Christ 
ifijj iri fchitt c-ounfcry^ Aa 

may bo expected, the Indian Christ¬ 
ian forms the major jxjrtion of each 
of these sects, the foreign element 
occupying uomerically a very bw 
position. Among the Indian Christ¬ 
ians, the highest number (32 per 
^^it.) belongs to the Methodist 
Church, over 2G }jer cent, to the Ro- 
nian Catholic denomination and 
more than 25 per cent; to the Ang¬ 
lican Communion, The rest are 
either Presbyterian or Baptist. 
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T16. Jains>— Turning now to the religioue, wbioh liavo a very meagre 
following in the State, we have to mention Jainism first. This religion olaima 
18.584 vofKtrios and they form 14 per 10,000 of the population of the 
State. They have decreased in numbers by over 11 per Qent, eiooe Iflll 
and their pi'oportion in I0,00l) of the population has been declining einoe 
1891. They are chiefly engaged in trade and as enoh they are to be found 
more in towns than in villages. In fact, their proportion per 10,000 of the 
popnJalion ia 42 in urban areas ae compared with 12 in rural parte of the 
country. Only 12 per cent, of them live in Telingam^ (obiefly in the City 
and in the districts of Aditabod, Medak. Nizamabad and Atraf-i Baida), 
while they flock in large numbers to the cottou'growiag districts of Marath-^ 
wara where, in addition to their tiuditional oocupatio q. they arc engaged 
in agriculture and in t-be cotton triide. 

117. Sikhs.— ^Tho Sikh population in the State has decreased by over 41 
per oont. eiuce 1911 and by 25 per ctmt. since 1881. Their proportion per 
10,000 of the population, which bad been about 4 at the previous 
four Censuses, declined still further to 2 at the present Census- Numerical¬ 
ly they muster now 2,745. as against 4,726 in 1911. They are about equally 
divid^ between Telingaua and Maratbwara, but their dooroase in the for¬ 
mer division has been proportionately greater than in the latter. 42 per 
cent, of the total numbev live in Nauder, the oentre of Sikhism in the State 
and the site of the labours of Guru GovLnd during the last days of bis life, 
and 27 per cont in Hyderabad City, the rest being scattered over the dts- 
tricts in smaU numbers. 

110. Parsis.— The mi ruber of thePareis has also decreased from 1,529 in 
1911 to 1,490 in 1921, or by 2*5 per cent. While their strength in Telinga- 
na shows an increase of 14 per cent., that in MartLthwara hae dooUned by 
38 per cent. More than 60 per cent, of the Fai'sls are to be found in Hy¬ 
derabad City alone, tbo rust maiding chiefly in Aurangabad, Warangal and 
Gulbarga, They are mostly town-dwellers, as is evidenced by the fact 
that more than 800 }>er mille of the Parais are to be found in urban areas. 

119. Other Religions. —Of thcothor religions which find adbereute in the 
State, the two modorn schismatic sects of Brubrao and Arya, the statistios 
for which .were given separately for the first time in l9ll, show consider¬ 
able pitigress during the decade. The Brahmos have increased from 30 in 
1911 to 258 in 1921 and the Aryas likewise bave^grown fnun 173 to 546 
dui'ing the decade. Of these, 2fi0 Brahmos and 639 Aryas are found 
in the City alone, as compared with 36 and 90 persona, respectively, in 1911, 
proving the vast strides that these Samajas have taken during the decade. 
They would seem to have been moreuofeive during this period than ever be¬ 
fore. The Aryasauiajists especially were more to the front in the City and 
succeeded in perforraiug the SJiudhi oeremonies and converting some non- 
Hindu Indians to Aryaism during tlic period. 

The ancient religions,Buddhism and Judaism, are represented by 10 and 
4 persons respeotively, all in Hyderal>:rd City. Couipared with the figures for 
1911 they have both dwindled away uurat?ncally. The seven porsons who 
returned themselves as Buddhists in AuraDgiibad in 1911 have now dis- 
ap]>earud altogether- Perhaps they wore peri pate tie Chinese or Japanese 
hawkers of ailk doth, who hail bapponod to bo there' at the time of the last 
CensiiH. 

120- Religion of Urban and Rural Population.—Subsidiary Tab lei Vup- 
Ijon'ded to this Chapter shows the religious oomposibiou of the urban and rural 
population by natural divisions. That the Hindu ia the mainstay of the agri¬ 
cultural iudustry in this oouutryis shown by the fact that, whereas only about 
8 ]ier cent, of the rural population consists of Musalmans, as nuioh as 87 per 
cent, is contributed by thoHiudus. Ou the other band, while 61 perceut. of 
the urban [lopulat^on is Hindu, as much as 34 per cent, is Musahimii, 
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a tftm ping the M nsahmu a» uotly a tow n -dwel 1 er, Proportion ato ly more 
of the Hindus of Marathwarn live iu urban areas than of Telingana, and vice 
verm more of the Hindiw of Telingana live in rural areas than of Maratli- 
warn. To be more preoise, wliilo tiS per cent, of the urban population is 
Hindu in Marathwaia, it is 61 [wr cent, in Telmgaiia- On the other hand, 
while 98 per cant, of the rural population is Hindu in Telingana, that pro¬ 
per lion is 87 in Maratbwara. Jains and Ghristiana are naturally found in 
larger numbers in urban areas than in rumb As regards the Animistw, it 
may be noted that though, on the whole, they are to be found in larger 
numbers in rural areas than in urban, their proportion in urban areas Is 
mure than three times as groat in Marathwam as in Telingana, while in 

rural areas it is more than twice as large in Te- 
lingaua as in Marathwara, as showni in the tuai - 
giua) atatemeut. It has already been stated 
that more of forest areas exist in Telingana 
tlum in Maratliwaia- This explain^ why more 
of the Animists are to be found in the rurel 
areas of Telingana than in those of Marathwai'a. 

GEKERAL REMARKS. 

Though the Ceusus Commissioner for India has laid down that the 
creeds and practices of the various religions found in the State need not be 
dilated upon this time, the following brief notes, it is surmised, may not 
fail to mtereat the general reader, 

121, Definition of HinduUm^ H induism is a term more easily undei* *- 
stood than explained. It has bc^m wall said that it includes " a complex 
congeries of creeds and doctrines. It sheltcre edthin its portals monotlieists, 
polytheists and pantheists; worstippors of the great gods Siva and Vishnu, 
or their femalecounterpai'ts, as well as worshippers of tho divine motbei'S, of 
the spirits of trees, rooks and streams and of the tutelary village deities.**' 

As point-od out- by Sir Alfred Lyatl, Hitiduism “ is not exoiueively a 
religiouB denominution, but denotes also a country, ami, to a certain extent, 

a race.Wlien a man tells me ho is a Hindu, 1 know that ho moans all 

three things taken together—religion, parentago and countty..,.. 

Hinduism is a matttir of birthi'ighfe and inheritunce.......it means a civil 

coinuiimity ^uite as much as religious asaooiatioii. A man does not become 
a Hindu but is born into Hindu ism," To tlmse three elements—religion, 
raee and country—social oiganiaatiou based on Lbe caaJte system must bo 
added. Those who stick to thb question of (Xiuntiy as tho main essential 
of a Hindu are of opinion that all the inhabitants of India are Htudus 
unless they are Muhammadans or Christiana, Otbors who give greater 
prominence to race say the word Hindu is equivalent to Arya and that all 
members of Indian castes including Jains, Sikhs and Buddl^ste should be 
regarded as Hindu, Others again are of tlie i noli nation that the only test 
to bo taken is that of religious beliefs and that all those who boliove in the 
Hindu religion must be regarded as Hindus, 

On the last occasion, at the instance of the then Census Oommissioucr 

for India, who had laid down cer¬ 
tain bests Buininary of which 
is given in the margin Jf which, it 
was thouglit, would help in differ¬ 
entiating the genuine Hindu 
from the Hindu in name only, 
the question “ What ia a Hindu?" 
was discussed at great length in 
many of the Pravinciol Census 
Reports. Some of the propound-* 
ed tests referred to the beliefs of 
the Hindu, otliers to his social 
standing and others still to hi a 

relatiqoB with the BrabmaJis 

* Vid* pant. 4 of the India CouBas Report of leil. 
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The ViidBrl to whiolj these tests wurt* satisfied iu dtdereut parts of 

India shows that there is uti uniformity in the beliefs jind praotices obtain¬ 
ing M’iUiin the pale of Hinduiain in the diffeicnt pai ts of Iniliu, U must, 
however, bo noted that there are certain eharaoterist-ics wliioh mark off the 
Hindu from the folJowers of other religions. First and foremost amongst 
these must be mentioned the social organisation based on diffet'entiatiou 
of functions. The otJier tyincal characteristios are the reverence i.>aid to 
pdests, gurus and holy men who may not be Brahmans alw'ays; the doc¬ 
trines of Kamm and wioAs/m inlliienctng all ranks of the society; the 
w'omhip of micestoi's; the acceptaucc of the Vedas and the Brahnuinicid 
scriptures and lastly “a deeply personal system oi worship based essentially 
on the belief in one God manifest lug Himself in powers of various degrt'es 
of iufluenco and gooduc^'s ." 

122. Hindu »cls— Hindus may be broadly divided Into the three sects 
of Vaishuavas, Baivasond Saktas, or worahipiiere of Vishnu, Siva or Durga, 
the goddess wife of Siva, These main divisions have given birth to a uuui- 
her of sects and aub-eects as the Ramanuja, MudhW'a, Rnmauauda, Vallabha, 
Kabirpantbi, Smnrt-a, Ganjiatya, Saura and a host of others. It must, how¬ 
ever, be noted that these st*ct8 overia]) one another in n most extraordinary 
way and that the followers of Hinduism have not now that sinmg aeotsrian 
bias which distinguishes the mutually exclusive scots of other religions. 
The ab^^nce of a cut and dry ore«i eomblnod with the latitude allow ed in 
the yarioly of beliefs makes it impracticable to lay down a deliuiie standard 
to differentiate the genuine Hindu fmin the non-Hindu Indian, 

123. The Lttigayat sect, — Of the various Hindu sects, the Lingayats and 
the Manbhavs have had historical relations with this country. Basava, 
the founder of the foiinor sect, douriahed during the I2tli centui'y 
and resided at Kalyani, the then capital of the Western Clialukyau King¬ 
dom, now included in the Gulbavga district. He preached pure thoisiu and 
incukiibiHl the doctrine of oijuitlity of men. The Linyujn, or the [diallic 
emblem of the god Siva, wliich w*as always to be worn on the persoUt gavo 
rise to the name of the seot. To lay the axe at the veiy root of the casts 
syatein, Basava admitted ns his disciples persons of all castes and of 
both sexes. Thus, it is said, that amongst his first disciples there were a 
goldsinith, a oiirjxmter. a eowhovd, a wasliernian. a Mang, a^Bunid and 
several others who belonged to low Hindu castes. The modern Lingayats, 
howover, are divided into castes under the iulluence of their Hindu neigh - 
boura. They form one of the largest Hindu seots in the Stale and uumbor 
(487,630 souls. More than five-sixth b of them ai'e foimd in the Gulbarga 
division.. As compared with their strength in 1911, they suffered numeri¬ 
cally by over 9 per cent, due, no doubt, to thi* adverse circumstances of the 
last decade. It may, however, be stated that some members of the com¬ 
munity might have been returned as Hindus pure and simple, as they are 
now divided into caste groups such as Lingayat Telis, Lingayat Eoshtis etc., 
which w'Oidd give the enumerator a reason for returning them as Hindus. 

124. The Manbhav sect-— The popular belief is that the Maubhav sect 
was fonudi.'d in the 14th eontm-y by one Krishna Bhatt, a very learned and 
talented Biuhnian of Paithuu, in the Aurangabad district. This is repudiated 
by the M^iubhavs themselves, who lay claim to high antiquity for their seot. 
Krishna Bhatt might have been one of the revivers of the sect as Uhakra- 
dhara, a Karhada Brahman, was iu the 13tb century. Cunsidarahle light is 
thrown upon this vexed point by the religious literature of the sect, whiuh 
comprises above 400 volumes. The works are written either in Ban^rit or 
in Mitakshar {a disguised language invented for the puiqKise ), the greater 
number however being in Marathi. The Marathi works seem, in style and 
diction, older than the oompositiona of the oldest Marathi writers, 
Mukundraja. Djrauadeva and Eknath, who flourised between the 11th and 
I3tb centmies. Referring to them Dr. Bhaudarkar, the eminent orioutalisb 
of Bombay writes; '* it is an interesting fact that these Panjabi Maubhavs 
should be explaining to us, Marathas, as they have been doing, some dilljoulb 
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poUile in our qlcl Marathi which we at this day do not iindotstaTid-" The 
life story (tf CbakrHclhftrft—Sri Chakiadhiira Charitra—gives in ohitmol^ica 
order the history o! the Devagiri Yndava kings from Sinhuna to Bara- 
ohandra. The Yadava piinccsi Krislmu Raja (1247-60) and Mahadeva 
(12ft0-71) are said to have interviewed him and offered him all their riches 
but the offer was deoHned, He is further said to have retired to Badri- 
kashramain Shnka 1194 (1272 A, D.). His discipte, Nagadeva Bhatt, took 
uii his work and spread the sect far and wide aud was consequently 
honoured with the title of Acbatya* In tlie history of bis life - Aoharya 
Chritra—ho is said to have horn in Sbaka 1224 (1302 A. D,). As the 
Manbbav works thus ascribe to Chaknidbara the revival of their creed and 
to Nagodeva its wide diffusion, there can he little doubt that this sect was 
in existonoe earlier than the 13th century, The principal monapteries of 
this sect arc at Baitban, Nander, Mahur and Manur in those Dominions, at 
I^tpui in Berar, and Kanashi Chariid in Kbandesh. The votaries of this 
soot are to bn found scattered over Northern India and in the Bombay 
Presidenoy, then" establishiuents being at Broaoh, Indore, Mathura, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Lahore, Jalandhar and Peshawar, The chief temple of this sect is 
that of Pauobaleshvar, whioh every newly instilled or spiritual head 

of the sect, has to visit before assuming his powers. The tenets of the sect 
presoribe the exolusive worship of Krishnai the disregard of all oaste rules, 
and a life of mendicancy, Some of the Manbhavs follow ordinary pursuits 
at the present day anti those of them who strictly odliere to their creed 
wander about as beggars clothed in black- 

It may be noted in jjiiasing tliat both these sects—the Liiigayat aud 
the Manbhav— which had at the beginning professed to be against caste 
distinctions liavc griiduuHy come to adopt ench distiu;?tionB among them¬ 
selves, 

.125 jainism,—Jainism is a religion of liigii antiquity. Some of the 
Hchohu's competent to express an opinion on the subject assign its existence 
in the Vodio fieriod. In fact, it scorns to have originated os a protestant sect 
condoioning Vedio Bacriffees and rituals. It, of course, rejects the Vedas and 
inoulcates the worship of the twenty four saints—^Tirthankaras or perfeot 
Jiniift, In tJie Jain Gazette, November 1921, a Jain is defined as a man 
who believes *' that the soul of man or any living being oau by ptt>[> 0 r train¬ 
ing, etc., become omniscient like the soul of Jinal, conqueror of ail paBaions; 
that the world consists of sL'i external, uncreated, indeatruotihle substanoeH 
and that the i>ath to eternal freedom lies along the triple read of right be¬ 
lief, right knowledge and right action as disclosed in the Jain sacred books, 
in iicoordance mth the tradition tif Lord Mahavini.The Jaina are 
divided into 3 sects—Digambaras, SvetambaniH and Btlianakvosia. The 
main difference between the beliefs of the DigambarJis aud Svetambaras is 
that., while the former deny to woznen the hope of attaining nirvana, the 
hitter assert that the gentler sex is iiot in jiny way debarred from obtaining 
the final redemption. Lon hash ah, a Svetainbam Jain, w'ho Hourished about 
1640 A. IX, led a movement that idolatry had no place in the authoritative 
Jain canon. His followers are known as the SthanakvasiB, As on the pre¬ 
vious occasion, no provision was made at the present Census to return sects, 
it is not yxissible to say which of tlvese sects predominates airioug the Jains 
enumerated in this State. 

The Jains are decidedly a coiniueroiaS ciHuniunity aud live in amitj* mth 
their Hindu neighbours. Although the sect had for its aim the abolition of 
the caste system, Brahmanical inffuences prevailed to such an extent that 
the Jains are now broken up into numerous sub castes, some of winch are 
territorial and others ocoiqiatiotial divisions, such as Oswal, Agarwal, JaiBwal, 
Kambhoja, etc. The ideas and beliefs of the average Jain are now tinged 
with Hinduism. He has come to adopt the caste system and is a believer 
in the doctrines of transmigration and Kamm, and shows reverence to the 
Hindu gods next to the Tirthankaras, seeking, occaaioimlly, the ministration 
of tlie Brahman in hia social wremontes. The Jains at the present dav 
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have BO objeotions to enter into matrituonial relations with the Hindu sec¬ 
tions of their corresponding castes. In fact, some oastea contain followers of 
both the religions. Thus, there is quite a possibility of so mo of the Jains 
being return^ as Hindus, which, to a certain extent, seems to account for 
the decrease in the nutnbers of the Jains in this country as compared with 
their strength in 1911. 

126 . Sikhism. —Sikhism as a distinct ci^ed is comparatively modem. 
'* Its leading dootrineK—cbe divine unity, the brotherhood of man, the 
rejection of caste and the uselessness of idol worship have been preached in 
India for many centuries by a long and distinguiehed lino of Hiudn religtous 
refortnere. They were not novel when they took root among the sturdy pea* 
aantry of the Extern Punjab in the fifteenth oentury.*” The Bikhs too 
have had an historical connection with the State. Their last gum founded a 
monastery at Ntmder in these Dominions, which is still a place of pilgrimage 
to this community. They are divided into two sects: Eeshdhari or those 
who wear the hair (ktiSA) long according to the ordinanoes of their last 
guru, and Sahjdhari. TTiere is, however, very tittle difference between the 
two sects and there is no bar on in ter-marriages between the two. Both 
alike reverence the Gcanth. a book containing the utterances of Nanak and 
other gurus. Originally strict monotheists, the Sikhs have now come to be 
believers in the Hindu doctrines of transmigratioD and Katma and in the 
three Hindu modes of attaining union with the Supreme Being. So far do 
they seem to have become Hinduised under the inlluenoe of their neigh¬ 
bours that it is not rare to see a bearded Sikh worship regularly at a 
H annman-temple in the City. 

127 . Islam. — Islam, as its very name indicates, moans restgnation 
to the will of God. Its five ojirdinai principles ace ; 

(1) Salma, or the belief in the one God as alone worthy of worship 
and Muhammad as His Prophet ; 

(2) Salat (Nama£>, or the daily five times prayers ; 

iS) Soitm (Boza), or the fast of the month of Ramzan ; 

(I) Zakat, or the legal alms and 

(6) Hajj, or the pilgrimage to the Holy Mecca. 

The last two are not inoumbeut on each and every Muslim but on 
those alone who oan afford them. It has no counterpart of the bewildering 
diversity of religtous beliefs oollected under the name of Hinduism and 
henee, whatever the sectarian differences amongst the Muslims, none oa n 
rcRouDce the five essential duties of a Muslim enunciated above, all being 
limited aa to their uMiin tenets by the teaching of a single book, the Holy 
Qoran. Whether a Muslim (according to his sect) be a Sunni or a Shia, or 
a Wahabi or a Mehdavi, his fundamental religious beliefs would, in no case, 
justify bis being classed other than a Muslim. The account of the origin 
and sects of Islam given in the Gensus Repoi't of 1391 —tlmugli not very 
full — is sufficient to give a non-Muslim an idea of Islam and its sects. No 
additions tOt,that desoript-ion have therefore been thought necessary in the 
proBont Report. 

* Sir T. W. HoldemaeB' Fcdpleu Probiema ia [DOia, 1 jiS. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AGE. , 

)2S. General. —Theavatistiiifl relati niT m t^ra iiaefiii in t»wo ways, 
Rirstiy, the birth and death rates and the probable duration of life at differ* 
ent ages oan be calculated from these statistics. Secondly, in contbinution 
with other data, they indicate the results of such social practioes as early 
marriage, enforoad widowhood and the like. They also throw light on the 
liBbility to certain infirmities at various periods of life and show, by the 
variatiooB in the i^e^distributiouL of the population from time to time, the 
effects of famine or suoh other public onlamitica 

129 Reference to Statistics. ^Imperial Table VII exhibits the statistics 
regarding the r^e-distribution of the population for the State as a whole, and 
for the. districts and the City separately. Imperial Table SlV deals with 
certain selected castes and shows thsir distribution by age and civil oondi* 
tion.^ In addition to these, all the Imperial Tables bearing on sex, oivil 
condition, literacy and infirmities show the distribution of the population 
conceded by age also. To facilitate the oomprebeusion of the statistics 
contained in great detail in the Imperial Tables, the following eight Subsi¬ 
diary Tables^ which bring out the sir 1 lent features of the statistics more 
prominently to notice by means of oompamtive and proportionate figures, 
are appended to this Chapter 

(1) Age distribatioD of 100,000 of each sex (of all religions) by annual 
age periods. 

(*2| Age distributioD of 10.000 of eaob sex In the State and each 
natural division. 

(fi) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in edbh juain religion. 

14) Age distribution of 1.000 of each sox in certain castes. 

(4) (a) Proportion of children under 12 and of persona over 40 to 
those aged 15-40 in certain castes; also of married females 
aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

(6) Proportion of cbildreti under 10 and of persons 00 and over to 
those ^cd 15-40; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 fe¬ 
males. 

(fi-a) Pre}}orb)ea of children under 10 and of persons over 00 to 
those aged 15-40 in certain religions; also of married fe- 

. males aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

(GK Variation in population nt certain age periods. 

iT) Reported birth-rate by sex and natural divisions. 

(8) Reported death-rate by sex and natural divisions. 

130. The inaccuracy of the Age Returns- —In a stationary or growing 
population, one would expect the number at each age to go on steadily 
decreasing os the age advances. It is not quite so in this State and the actual 
figures show some capricious irregn lari tics, as in other parts of India, owing 
to certain disturbing influences. 

. Enumerators were iustracted to enter in cotumu (7) of the Census 
schedule the number of years each person completed, and io write out the 
word *iDfaut' for ohildem less than one year old. Supervisors in charge of 
copyists were further directed that in case column (7) was left-blank, per¬ 
sons who were literate should be assumed to be of some age over 12, those 
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who «fenvworkorfl Pvor 15, and fehosa who wove im-mamed 15 

widowed abould, if males, be taken to be of some age under 15, ^5 

and 50, and over 60, resp^oUvely, and if fomnles. under 12. betw^n 12 and 
40 and over 40, resuectivoly. In the case of Europoaos and Anglo-Indians, 
the age litnits for married persons were to be taken as J 
22-50 for females- Though the <lireotioim were 

stotistioe regarding ago cannot bo expected to be quite accuratt. Ah a 
magistrate, 1 happened to notice that no wiLneas over gave out even hiB 
apm-oximiite age and that more often than not very absurd replies wcre mde 
to the question" - What is your age?“ As such. I may state that 
oauuot be placed on the age returns in this country. 

flueuoee whioh cause ovor-sbatenient ^ well as under-state men t of a^^e. 
Even in European countries, the entries of age are but approx lotions 
Elderly Hpinsteis are prone to under-state their age, while very old P®oP*® 
are likely to exaggerate their jige, imiuUmtionally though it may be. Then 
tocre i. » general tendenoy to plamj) on certain tavonnto nniiibera-nsual- 
Iv the even or odd multiples of 5- Ilegardiug these tcndenoies, it is obb-er>’- 

/din the Engined and Wnles Cnneus Report of 1911 •'there are manj^tboe- 

oands of casoa in which poroona art rotuTnod aa 30. 40. OO eto, though they 

are ootuftlly a few vours above or below one of those jiges.Not only is the 

heaping up at the multiples of 10 followed by depressiou at the next age 

hut .speaking generally the frequency of ail the '* odd .years of life 

(muitipies of 6 excepted^ is lea^ than that of the “even” years beUyoen the 
otfos 26 and 70. There are undoubtedly many oases of wilfully fa^ state¬ 
ment of age, some persons being returned aa many years older and others 
as many years younger than their true ago. The general efifeot of suen 
niisstatemenfe appears to be inoousulerahle except among females m early 
adutb life........ The iiiimber of feniitlea aged 20-26 atid 25-3U ib dmpropor- 

tionately high. This mav be due either to immigration or to wilfu! inis- 
statoment of age, the tendency to which, io this period of feraale-hfo, has 
frequently been commented upon.” In the India Census Report ol IJll 
also, it is noticed that '' of the total number of persons returned at the age 
of lb and upwai-ds, the ages of no less t-Iian :il per cent, were shown as 
multi plea of 10 and 22 ]jer cen t, as untiveu multiples of 6.” 


Id India, ib is I'arc for au averse person to bo able to give 
out his ago og-haud. Horeficouoa are maintained aiuoug an extremoly snmll 
minority of the population ana even these certainly do not refer to suoh re 
eorda to find out their exact ago, when the enumerator comes round. 
Heuce the age euterecl in the Cetisua schedule is almost uDiversally the re¬ 
sult of a guess aod natui'ally sbows a pveforemse for round uumbors. Inten¬ 
tional miastatements are made in India (and Hyderabad is no exception) 
in reference to the ago of unmarried girlst who are invai'iably returned as 
younger than they really are. Widowers also commonly undor-state their 
age for obvious reasons. On the other hand, young wives blessed with a 
number of childreu generally over-state their ago to avoid the effect of the 

*evil eye' and persons on the otiior side of 50 are prone to exaggeiate their 
age from iguorance an well as for the veneration felt for old persons both 
among the Hindus and the MusalinaDs. 


In addition to these mtentioual under-aud over-staiiements, and prefer¬ 
ence to figures which are multiples of 6, there is yet another source of 
inaccuracy caiused by the tendency to give out the ourront year instead of 
the completed yeai- of age and the |iopnlar mode of ageing infants. Cotn ment- 
ing on the latter and the probable meaning of the return of ages “ 0-10 ”, 
Sir E. A. Gait observes in the Bengal Census Report of 1901 ‘‘ it would 
seem that the word * infant ’ will include all children under one year of age, 
and also some over that age who are still at the mother’s breast, that the 
year 1 will inolude such children between the ages of 1 and 14 as are not 
classed as ’infants’ aud also possibly some ohildreu under 1 year of age who 
should, under the rules, have been entered as*iufant‘; the year 2, all ehildrea 
from about 1^ to 2^ years of age, and tbo year 3 those from 2^ to 3; wbtio 
from 4 onwards the age aotually returned will be a year in excess of the 


SAMPLE AQE RFTURNS AT INDIVIDUAL YEAAS OF AQ£. IQG 

actual facts, so that the return for the years " 0-6 " will include only those 
who have not completed their 4tb year, while that foi * 6-10' will include ^ 
who have completed their 4th but have not completed tile lOth year of their 
age. There ai'e, however, other com plications". 

The aberratioDS caused by such disturbing factors are iiotioeable in the 
age returns of all the Indian Provinces. It may, how'ever, be pointed out 
that in as much as the erroi'S, which thus usually render the actual tigures 
inaccurate, occur in every Census and are fairly constant, the statistics 
regarding age may be takeu as showing to a oerhiin extent the periodic 
changes which occur in the age distribution of the State as a whole from, 
one Census to another. 

131 ■ Samples Age Return at individual year of age. —At eveiyr Census, 
a record is made of the actual ages returned by 100,000 femid^ and the same 
number of males In regions, where the natural distribution of the popu¬ 
lation by age periods is not likely to have been much disturbed by famine, 
epidemics or other causes. As the decode immediately preceding the present 
Census marred by such natural oatastrophes, very great care had to be 
exercised in selecting such localities. The result u£ the tabulation of the popu¬ 
lation of the places selected this time is given in Subsidiary Table £ at the 
end of the Chapter and is also illustrated graphically in the diagrams on the 
next two pages:— 
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132, Peculiarities of the Sample Returns. —If theses had been oorreotly 
recorded the graphs in the preceding difigrams won Id Ijave exhibited Fintwth 
ourrea falling away gradually from i.S,l66 (for males) and 2,54t> (for fenmles) 
at a(Je 0 to tho base lino. As they stand, they show how erratic the returns 
of aee are. The influanoes refenwl to in the preceding paragraphaffeormg 
age returns can all be traced ham. For ommple, the graphs 
mount up at ages which ai-e multiples of 6 or 10 showing concentra- 

tiop on th ^80 H4id siuooLh down at other 
The marginal atatemont shows the order of preference 
of particular torniinal digita in the actual ages recorded 
in the samplos. Qn page 160 of the india Census 
Report of 1911 is given a Table showing, for six major 
Provinces, the numbers returned in respect of each 
digit of ago, tbo mean values for th© Provinces, and 
tho order in which the sev'eral digits were recorded 
A reference to this Table shows that the order of the 
digits 0, 6, 2.8. (i, 4 and9 in the Hyderabad returns is 
identically the same as in the Provinces dealt with in 
the all ‘India IteiJort. Only the digit 1, which 
is superseded by 3 and 7 in five of the Provinces, is preferred to a greater 
extent than these digits in tbe Hyderabad returns. Its position in this 
respect is similar to what the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh presented 
in 1911. A glance at the statement will further shoiv that more than one- 
third of tho population concerned in the special returns have preferred 0 f, 
have given their ages as 10,20, 30, etc., while nearly one-fifth of the total nura. 

ber have stuck to 6 (in respeotof ages 5, 
15, 25, etc). It may be noted in this 
conneotion that the Census figures of 
Euretiean countries also show similar 
anomalies though to a muoh less marked 
extent. The United States Census Bureau 
in studying tbe error due to the abnormal 
use of round numbers has miuio use of a 
measure teiiued the ‘ Index of Concentra¬ 
tion.* This is taken to be the percentage 
which the number repotted ae multiples of 
5 forms of one-iifth of the tutiil number 
between ages 23 to 62 years, inolusive. 
The marginal stalement shows that the 
indices of concentration of Euro]>etui 
oouutries Itaken from C. C. Whipple's Vital Statistics) are much less than 
those of tho Indian Provinces, proving that the errors due to round numbers 
art* much more proniinent in tbe latter t-bim in the foriiier countries. 
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133, Errors of Even and Round imrabera.—A reference to the sample age 
dii^ams will clearly (show that there is a large depression at ago 1 owing, no 
doubt, to the mode ol ageing ciiildren already referred to and the fact that, 
the term " infant " being generally imdenstood to mean unweaued children, 
a number of such children at age 1 and over are often wrongly returned as 
infants only, Tbe elevations are made Jess than they otherwise would 
have been by transference of persons probably* belonging thereto to the 
adjacent 0, TJie small number of children at the age of 1, ns compared 
with that of infants and of children at 2, suggests that there is also a ten¬ 
dency to return as being 2 years old, children who are perhaps eighteen or 
twenty months old. At 3, while there is a riisie in the ease of male children, 
there is a depreseiou in the case of feiuale children as compared with 
their relative positions at 2. At 4 and 5 there is a uonsiderable rise botll 
among male and femEile children, and for the first time tho number of the 
male children exceeds that of the female at 5, The decreases at 7 and 9 
show' the proferenoe given to even numbers. In tbe dise of the Brahman girls, 
tradition assigns 8 as the age when they become Kanya or marriageable 
maidens, and states that great merit will accrue to the parents who give 
itway their daughters In marriage at this age. Such being the case, Lhose w'hD 
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have passed (bis age and have oompleted even their ^h year, but are not 
married, would generally be returned at. 8 only by the Brahmans and those 
who unfortanately mimio their praotice in this matter. This would 
seem to account for such a low number of girls at 9, the figure being 
aboat I of the number at 8 and 4 of that at 10, At 10 again the preferenoe 
for round numbers is evident. At t^es 8 to 10 females are less in number 
than males, lor reasons already given. From 10 upwards multiples of ft 
are generally more favoured than their neigbboiirs on either side, white at the 
same time even ” ages are preferred to ** odd ** ones. The lumping ol ages 
at 10,13,15, 18, 20, etc., may easily be seen from the diagratas. Age 2ft 
olaims the highest number of males, and 30 the highest number of females. 
Females predominate at ages O-^A, 20, 30, 40 and ftft, while mates show 
larger numbers at 5, 10, 15, 25,86, 45 and 50, proving that females, who are 
generally ignorant of their agesi are more prone to give tbeir ages as even 
multiples of 5 thau men, Agee above 55 need not be considered as the 
flgures are vitiated by ignoranoe and exaggeration in both the sexes. 

It is not an easy bask tor a layman to eliminate the effects of these in* 
fluences, whioh detract from the aocnraoy ol the age returns, and, therefore, 
the Government of India engage the services of an expert actuary to examine 
and report upon the age statistics for the whole of India and for certain 
Provinces, 

134 , Comparison with I^evious Censuses. —^The statement given on 
page 112, which is an abstract of Subsidiary Table II, compares the present 
age distribution permtUeof the population with that at each of the previous 
C^nsuseB, The aooom{}anying diagrams illustrate g|aphioal]y the variations 
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PROPOHTIOt^AL NUMBERS OF FEMALES EfIUMERATEO AT VARIOUS ASES IlM 
compared with the CORHESPONDINO NUMBERS IN Ifll 1 AND >901. 
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in tbo male and the female proportions at the present Census as compared 
with the figures for the past two CeoauBes. 
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The effects of famine and high prices and those of epidemics Uhe plague 
and influenza can all be tmorf in the above statement. Famine generally 
affects both the young and the old. The famine of 1877—78 greatly lowered 
the number of children lO-f) at the 1831 Census, This decrease affected 
the figuraB of the group <10*15) at the next Census and of {20-‘25) at the 
following Census too, as indicated by (o) in the statement above. This 
should have naiurally affocted the age-group (30-35) at the 1011 Census, 
The figures, however, do not show any deurease. On the conbrory, 
they I'oprcsent an increase duo |)rocrnbly to immigration of able- 
bodied persons, as the decado lUOi—1311 was a prosperous one. 
However, the effect soeraa to assert itself in the age period 40-46 
in 1021. How the famine affected old pei'enns can be traced by noting 
the figures in the nge-groups alwve, say, 45 years. In 1881, the groups, 
45-50 nnd above.nll kIiow small proportions of persons, and this effect of the 
fHinine can be traced further through the subsequent decades as indicated 
by ic) in ihe Btatement. In the same w'ay, the famine of’18W8“0SJ consider¬ 
ably til in tied the iniinber of children iu IJlUl and adversely affccied those 
aged 10-16 in 1011 and those aged 20-25 in 1021 us Indicated by (b). The 
period 1011—21. as noted in the preceding Chapters, has been a very bad one 
for the growth of the population. The visitations of plague and influenza, 
and the high prices of foodstuffs* which prevailed during the decade, have 
left their dire mark on the age distribution of the population. Thus the 
obildreii returned'at the age-group (0-5) in It)] 1 must have entered the 
group 10-15 in 1021. A couiparlson between the two proportionate iigurcs 
shows that the number in tbo latter group has sustaiued considerable loss, 
the female children suffering more than the male children. In the tmme 
w'liy, those who had been in the group 5-10 in 1011 and who occupied Die 
group 15-20 in 1021 show an etioruious docreiise, botii the sexes having 
been equally affected. 

So much for the young. Let us look at the number of those in the 
prime of life In lOlli and sec what loss their ranks have sustained during 
the unfortunate ]>ei‘iod 1011—21. Those who weio in the group 2.5-30, 
30-35, 3*5-40, or 40-45 in 1011 aud wdio iimy be expc’cted to be in the group, 
ten years liigher, in 10'1. show great diminulion in their numhers* caused, 
DO doubt, by Ihccumhined effects of plague, iiiJltieuza and high prices. In 
this case also, fcinahiH alniw propoitionateU a higher loss than males. Tlius, 
it would seem that the cahimitica of the dec^'dc were very iulvei^e to female 
life and that female ehiiducii, as w'elI as females at the productive ages, 
were IIffected in a givater measure than males of such ages, though both 
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were oamed «wHy in large immbera, A glance afc the dirtgmrnH wilt prove 
that, as cum pared with the previpijs two CenauBes, the pi onortion of both 
males nod females at the ages ‘20-35 to the total population has been tbs 
lowest in 1021. How famines have affected the growth of the nuputation 
by looreasijig the death-rate and by lowering the general birth-rate will ha 
oonsidoreu shortly. 


f certain Age Periods.—In the Madras CenauB Report 

ol iJll, Mr. Molony pnbliahed soins intoresting figures showing the propor¬ 
tion of luales and fem Uos at certain aga-periodd slightly different from those 
V t** SubsHliary Tables, for mates, he chose the periods 0—6 

(c^ldhood), 5-l6 (Mhool), 16-20 -student or apprentice), 30-45 (householder), 
Ain / famales, be chose the periods 0-6 (childhood) 

^ ^ iO-lS (adi>leBeeTit}p XB-SS (married life) jmd 35 and i>vet (old 

age i^riods seoni to be equally suitable to conditions prevailing 
in this btate and mdiOjite olearly the Joes sustained by the oountry in the 
matter of lufautB hr wpII as of household srti. The marj^inal atatomenta 


periods at the 


MALHB 


show the distribucion of 10,000 of each sex at each of these 
Inst four Censuses- The figures in¬ 
dicate that, as oompared with 1911, 
there has been a docreose of 313 in 
the proportion of mole children and 
238 in that of female children. To 
begin with, the famine of 1898-1900 
affected the number of children and 
reduced their proportion, as evidenced 
by the figures for * 1901. They rose , 
when conditions were more congenia) 
in the decade 1901-191 j. They have 
now fallen off again ns a result of the 
low hirth-rato and high death-rate 
caused by the epidemics, otQ.,of 1911- 
1921, especially during the latter hall 
of the decade. It must at the same 
time be noted that the oombiDcd 
effccta of famine, pestilences and 
high prices of the decade have wrought much greater havoc among children 
than the fain in e of 1SD8-I000. In fact, the present proportions arc the 
lowest for the past IlOyoai's, Let us now claiice at the figurcB in the 
other flge groups, and see how the constitution of the population at these 
ages has varied from decade to decorle. To facilitate comparison, let the 
flgiires be grouped under proper heads, as shown in the sub-joined Table 
winch indicates clearly the variations in the proportion of males and 
fetnuJos to th« total population from decade to deciido. 
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It would appear that tho wealroui ng of the adolftsconts during tha 
period 1901-11 fiirnishL'd an ad[Jitional cause for the lowering of the pro¬ 
portion of infants ip 1911-31, Above ai], it must ho noted that the 
proportion of liousehojdei's baa been steadily declining these 30 years, and 
the decre.ifio luis assmned alarming pmportioiis in the present deoa<io, no 
that there is now re,isoii to fear that tho uoxt docodo also may not witness 
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bettorrnenli in the proportion of InfiintB. However, ae the oondition of adoles- 
oente bee improved, now, as oompafod with tbeir position in 1011, ejtcopt 
in the onso of the male adolescents tiged 15-*ilJ, it is expected that thoBe pef" 
sous would have added to the population and made good, to a certain extent, 
the deficiency in children by the time the next Census is taken. 

Iji’t tis now compare tbe variations which have occurred at thcao age- 
gitjups in tljo seX'COD6titutio[] of the population in the State with the oorres' 
ponding variations in an adjoining British India l^rovince, ofsr,, 6ho Madras 
Ehresklency, and see how the two populations have fared during the past {JO 
years. The atatemenl l>elow exhibits tho changes which these projiortioas. 
have undei'gone since 18W1. li shows that, while the condition of the 
adolescents and old peiiJons in the two places is now more lavourable than 
it was 30 year's ago, the loss in infants uiiJ householders has been vorj* 
high—proportionately ntnoh higher in the State than in the Madras Preai- 
denoy—and that, while the householdera and the adalesceiita can he 
re,atK>niihl.y expected in Madras to repair the loss in infants, tbe hope of 
Hyderabad in that direction centres more in the adolescents than in the 
householders. Thus It fk^me that Hyderabad would require a longer time 
to recoup its losses and to sho\v a normal fxipulatiou than Madras, 
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136. Voriati on in Population at diffe re nt A ge Peri ods,—3 nbsid i ary Tab! e 
VI Bhows tlie percentego vnriations in the [wpulation at certain age periods 
at each of ihe last, four Censuses. An abstract of this is given in the margin, 
indicating the changes which have occurred at each age peried duiing 

the decade micler 
review. A glance 
at this will show 
how tbe population 
has suffered not 
onlj’ im a whole 
but also at such im¬ 
portant age periods 
iiB 0-10 and 15-40, 

Telingana shows a greater loss than Marathwara in the age period O-iO ■ in 
fact, its decline in the proportion of children is more than four limes the 
proportionate loss iu Marat 1)^1^,, On the uther baud, Maruthwaiii. shows 
a greater dncl I no in the productive ages 16-40. 1 la loss in this respect is 
moi-Q than double that of I'olingana. On tho whole, Marathwura luis 
sustained a heavy loss in all age jxu'iuds except ihe last (dO and over), 
where it shows a gala, ue against a falling ofi prenphted by Telingana. In 
this connection we may recollect what has been noiieed in Chapter Hi that 
the number of emigrants to tha Bombay Iheaideacy is vastly larger than 
that to the Madras Presidency, mid that the Marathwara people seem to go 
in larger numbers to Bombay than tlie Telingana people to Mndras, This 
assumjiLion would seem to gain strength from tlie fact that, though both 
parts of the ooniitry were equally effected by the ealamities of the decade, 
Marabhwara shows a greater loss among its ublc-hodied pfu'sous than 
Telingium, proving that more of its adults must have gone out to the 
Bombay side in search of employment during the faipiDc days than those 
of Telingana to fclio Madras side. If statistics regimling the tiges of 
emigmiiiB were available, this teiidenoy could have Jieen bL-tter oetabiislied. 
Subsidiai-y Table VI further poinLa out that, among the districts, Modak, 
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VARIATIONS IN THE; AGE DISTBIBOTION OF THE CITY AND THE STATE llS 

POPULATION COM PAR BO. 

Nizftmabad and Nalgoiida in Telin^ma and Am-angabad, Bhii- and Raiciiur 
in Mamthwam have aufiered more neavily in the proportion of tboir ixjpula- 
tion at age-groujj U lO, that Earininsgav and Nizainabad in Telingana and 
Aurangal^d, Bhir, Nander, Oamanabad and Bidar in Marathwarn have lost 
considerably in their population at agea 1&-40; and that Nizamabad in 
Telingana and Auiangabad* Bhir, Parbhant, Raichtir and Bidar in Maruth- 
wava have sustained heavy loss at ages 40-60 also. In other words, one 
district in Tolingana (Nizamabad) and four in Marathwaia (Aurangabad, 
Bhir, Raicbur and BidarJ have fared tlie worst during the decade undur 
review. It may be observed that ou the whole the ^>ercentage variatioos 
corroboiate what has been stated in the preceding tiaragraphs, 

137. Variation in the Age Dbtribution of the City and the State Popula¬ 
tion compared. 

The marginal 
st atojuent 
shosvs the per- 
qeutage varia¬ 
tions in the 
population of 
Sydsrabad 
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City at eerttiiu age periods, as compared with the changes in the State jupu- 
latiou as a w’bole at the corresponding ago-grotips during the decade lUll-Sl, 
The City population has not only aufferod heiivily on the whole but has also 
declined considerably at all age periods, as evidenced by the marginal state¬ 
ment above, the loss at the extremes of life being bighiy remarkable. 

A reference to Subsidiary Table VI II will show that the deatb-mte, 
both among males and females, was much higher in the City throughout 
the decade than in the State as a whole or in either of- the natural 
divisions, The high prie^ of foodstuffs, which relgued during the period, 
the visitatioua of plague thrice dunng the decade, and the acoujge of 
influenza disturbed the age conetiiution of the City to a very great extent. 
The combined effect of these oulamities resulted in’ the decimatiou of the 
population at all ages. It may also be noted that the City has suffered in 
this respect to a much greater extent than the Tcliugana part of the couutiy 
in which it is situated. As the City attracts a large number of immigrfi.nts, 
one would ex]>eot the age groirp 15-40 to show a better proportion here thiin 
in the State as a whole. But contrary to expectations, the City ahows 
a worse record in this respect than the State and consequently its’iiosition 
as regards the irge-group 0-10 is ivlso much lower tlian that of the whole 
country. 


138, Age Distribution among various Religionists. ^The following Table 
compares the age distribution per millo of the population of the State as a 
whole with the corresponding proportione of the various religionists of both 
sexes in 1911-21 i— 
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The above Table shows that, while all the numerically important religi¬ 
ous oommunitiefi have suffered in fcho proportion of their childron (both 
male and female) aged 0-5, they have a better reooi-d at ages 5-10. This 
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would iudieatf* that thoao who were bom during the dmt half of the decade 
bre^ted fcbi* ealamitiee of the latter half better than thoee born in the latter 
period. The a^e-group 10-16 ahowa a better record, but the next one (16-20) 
presejita a decline in both sexea and among both the Hindua and the Mueal- 
I nans, while the (Christian males and thp Animistio females show an improve- 
nient. The most productive ages 20-40 repeat a miserable tale. Hindus, 
Musaliuaus and Christians all show a decime in the proportions of their 
in ales and females as compared mth the corresponding figures of a decade 
ago, only the Auimist males show a slight increase. In the group (40-60), 
females show a ri^ among the Hindus, Gliristians and Aniuiists and males 
among the Christians and Aninustis, while the Musalmans indicate u 
decline among males mid little or no ohange in the female proportion. On 
the whole, the prf)f>ortion of old persons is highest among the Musalmans. 
Next iu order oome the Hindus and the Ani mists, and lastly the Christians. 
As mgiirds the Christians it must be noted that, owing to the retirement 
and repatriation of British noldiers stationed in the cantonments and of 
railway eraployocs, the proportion of old proplo in the coinmunity Is largely 
reduced. On the other bandi the proportionately low figures shown by the 
An I mists as regards their old folk and the high dgnres shown against'0-5* 
prove that the primitive man, though very prolifio, is short lived, dwelling as 
he doM in mountirin fastnesses and forest lands and falling an easy prey to 
malaria and other epidemics. 

139. Sex Constitution according to Age, Caste, Race, etc. —^Turning now 
to Subsidiary* Tabic IV, which shows the proportionate const] tntiou 
of th«* (jopulation at various age gi'oups, as presented by some castes 
of the Hindus, certaiu sects of the Musalmane and a few Animistic 
tribes, we find that the majority of the Hindu castes show a preponderance 
of female children ^^^ed 0-5 over mule children of that age period. Only the 
Lingayati, the Side, the Dhangar and the low eaetes, Mala and Miidiga, 
present a higher projx>rtion of male obddreti. The Brahman shows the 
lowest proportion of male children (ft-i |>er mille) and the Dbangar, the 
lowest, pioixntion of female children (111 per mille). Taking the male and the 
female cbildreu together, we find the Brahtiiaii worst off as the communi¬ 
ty shows i\ projiortiou of only 324 childran per mille of its total population, 
as against u profjortion ranging from 230 to 310 presented by the other 
Hindu castes. Next to the Bmhtuiiu come, in an asGendmg scale, the 
Dhaugar, the Mutrosi, the Mala, the Kapu and the Madiga, while the 
Mahar stands at the highest rung in this matter, followed at a distance by 
the Sale, the Conudla, the Lingayut, the Mang tmd the Toiaga. Amon'i 
the Musalmans, the Sheikh ocoupies the jicsition of preeminence in the matter 
of the pmportion of male children (O-S)and the Pathan in the case of female 
children. (0-5). while the Syed omucH last in both restiects. It maj* be noted 
in this ixmiiGotiun that though female cliildi-en predominate in thW classes 
id«o. the proportions which the children of both sexes bear to the popu¬ 
lation of each of these classes fall short of what many of tlie Hindu castes 
show. The Christians present bettor pi'oportions of both male and female 
ohildri'ti than the Musalmans. Ainong the Ant mists, the Lambada pnsents 
a higher profHfrtion of children, both male and female, than the Gond, In 
fact, the Lambadas have the highest pniportinn of children as com pared 
with any comuiunity or caste of the State, 

III the next group (5-1J) again, the Brahman occupies a lower position 
than tliat of most of the castes. The Maratiha proseat-s the lowest proijor- 
tion of aaili- children (80 per mille) and the Komati the lowest proportion 
of feuiale children (133 per mille), the highest proportion of both mile and 
female children being shown by the Mahar, 198 and 193 jici- mille respective¬ 
ly. In this age-poriod also, the Sheikh loads with a proportion of 154 male 
and 16-1 female eliildrou to every l-OgO of oaoli sck of the community The 
Syitd stfinds seotunl in the matter of male childron, but in the oise of female 
chilJreu, the Pathan is better off. The Lsinhada holds bis own in this 
group also. In the age-group 12-15, the Brahman oonbiniies to hold a low 
posiUoii both as regards males and females and is superior to only such oaspcs 
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AS the Dtiangari the Lmgayat, the Maxig, and the Mahar. The highest propor¬ 
tion of males in thisgnoup is flho\Yn by the MaU {1491 and that of the fe- 
m^kleft (152) by the Gouadia. Among the Musalmans, the Sheikh yields 
place to the Syed both as regards male and female proportions. The Sy.cd 
leads with 114 raalesand 91 females per milte of their respective population. 
Among the Aniinists, the Good for the drst time rises superior to the 
La in bad a in the proportion of both mates and females. 

(.k}nuug now to the most important group 16-40, we find the Bnihinan 
pi'esentii^ a better proportion than in all the preceding groups. The 
oominunity is next to only the Maratha as regards the male proportion and 
inferior tti only the KoH, Madiga and Mala as regards the female i)ro]x>rtion, 
the highest |jjv portion for males (443 per milJe) having fallen to the lot of 
the Muratha and that for females (42b) to the Koli. The Musalimms also 
show a much higher pro}X)rtjon in this group than in the rest. ThePathan 
preaenis the highest proportion of males (442 per mi He) and is followed by 
the Sheikh and the %ed, whilst the Sheikh shows the highest proportion 
of females (397 per mi lie)- The Gond maintains his superiority to the 
Lambada in this grou[t also and shows higher proportion of males and 
females than what the Lorn biida ean present. The noxtgtoup *40and over' 
turns the tables against the lower wmtes. the ‘‘depressed olasses." It shows 
that the Goundlui the Kolii the Madiga, the Mang and the Mala have ail 
short lives. The Brahman presents a high male, but a low female, propor' 
tion. In the matter of the male proportion, this community stands third 
amongst the selected castes, but in the case of the female ])roportion more 
than 50 jier cent, of the selected castes show higher figures. This low female 
proportion would seem to demonstrate the evil effects of cliiId-marriage and 
forced maternity which custom imposes more rigorously upon the Bj^maan 
girl than upon any of the other castes. On the whole, the Dhangar sho^vs 
the highest projxn'tion of males and the Komati, the highest proportion of 
females in this age-gitiiip, while the Goiindia occupies the lowest position in 
both CiiEww. Glancing at the statistics for otfier religions, we find that the 
Syuds are not only longer-lived than the Pathans and Sheikhs but are also 
blessed with longer lives than any of the selected Hindu castes. Among 
the Animists, the Good male has a shorter duration of life than the Lam¬ 
bada male, but the Gond feinalo beats out the Lambadafemaloin the matter 
of longevity. It may be noted in passing that more than 80 per cent, of the 
selectwl Hindu castes, all the Mussilman si*ots, and the Animisfes show a 
projionderance of females over maleR (p the age period * 40 and over,' pro¬ 
ving that once they pass the most critical period of rheir lives—age period 
16-40—females live to a longer age than males, owing to the more strenuous 
livf's ltd hy the latter. 

140. Types of Population.— According to Suiidlaug, the Swedish Statis- 
ticiaji one of the striking fesiturea of nornial age distribution is the fact 
that, one half of the jxipulation is between 16 and 50 years of age. He 
distinguishes throe types of age distribution. The fix's l- is the Progressive 
I'ype, whei'e the proportion below 16 is high and that above 68 low, tlm 
secoml. the Stationary Tyi>e. whore the t\vo pro|jortions tend to appruiU'h, 
and the tliird, the IfogtesBivc TyiiCi whero the pneportiou above 60 is higher 
than that below 15, To these three types, Whipple (Vital Statistics, Pago 178) 
a.ddH two more; the Sccessive, where the |)opulatiou aged 15-50 is less titan 
60 per cent, of the total popxilation diie to emigntciou, and the Accessive, 
where owiug to iminigiafcion the period 16-50 covers more t.hao 60 |3er cent, 
of the population. These he illustmtes by the following typical groupings; — 
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The margin at table compared the percentage age disiiibntion in the 

State ofi a whole and in 


Per cent, of Poputatioti, 
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each of tlie variouE reli* 
gioniets in 1921 with 
the corresponding pro- 
portioiia in the State in 
1911. 

It showE that the 
etate, which waa more 
or less of the piogi eeslve 
type in 1911, has come 
now to be rather seoessivo owing, on the one hand, to increased emigration 
and, on the other, to the disjtstroua effects of the (ndamitjes of the decade 
on persons in their prime of life- Hindus and Musalmans repeat the same 
tale, while the Christian community is unmistakably progressive, and the. 
Animist, highlv secessive, duo not so much to emigration as to their large 
number of cmildrcn and short duration of life. 

The marginal table shows bow the City popuiatlon has fared iu this 

respect. Tlie proportions at 
the age groups selected by 
Sutidbaig are presented here 
for the City and for two 
important religious coiuiuun* 
ities therein, and compared 
with those for the State as a 
whole in the years 1911 and 
1921. It shows that the 

, . iL If n ^ iwpiilafcion has htiiui 

aooesaivc, imd likewise the Hindu and tbcMuiialman population in the City, 

due, no doubt, to targe numbers of immigimite that tlie City alw^ays attracts. 

n Age. By moan age is meant the arithmetioal siun of the 

ages of all tlie [lereona hving at a particular time divided by the total number 
of such persons. This is not necessarily identical with the mean duration 
of life or the expoctotion of life at birth. A high mean age may be the 
result of general longevity of the pc^ople, or^a low bhth-mte or high death- 
rate a iiiong children. Similarly, a low mean age mav mean that either the 
people ai-e short-lived or they are very prolific and multi plying raiiidly in 
this Donneotioa the pertinent remaiks of the Ma<ii-as Census Heport of 1901 
^vy be quoted ; “ A condition of sl-areityit is observed in that Eeiwrt, 

tiliecks births and thins^ unlans it be acoomptinied by ao iuore^ise in deatlia' 
raises the mean age of tbs living as calculated frdm their ages On the 
other liand, the rise in the number of births tvhich usually acoompauiea the 
rebound after famine tuoreases the numbers of persona iu the younger age- 
periods and so reduces the mean age of the living. But it is obviouslv 
fallacioua to suppose that iii these two caBcs the increase or reduction of 
the me^u age of the living denotes a corresponding lengthening or sboi teii- 
mg of the duration of life. The discussion of these matters is thus best 
entrusted to those who are experts in such subjects.’' 

142. Mean Age and Religion. —The marglual statelueut gives the mean 

age and the proportion of children and 
old nmnincaohof the more inipoi-tant 
religious communities. It will he aeeu 
therefrom that the Mufiiiinum has 
the highest,mean ago as well as the 
highest proportion of old pcj-souB 
proving thereby that members of the 
^mmunity are generally long-lived- 
Woxt to the jiufialinaii comes tbo If ijidu 
with a lower mean age and a smaller 
proportion of old pereous. The Ani- 
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Christians stand last in this reapeot and show & low proportion 

° u pointed out in this connection that, 

though the Indian Christians progressed well during the decade, prosenting an 
mor^ of over 23 per cent, in their numbers as compared with their strength 
m 1911, the increa^ among their males was much higher than that among 
their fe^les, mdicating that generally more of moles than of females are 
oonv e . since there is I'eason to believe that, generally speaking, 

femnles of 'useful' ages enter the fold, the proportio^ 
or ehi/oren and of old men of the community must naturally below, 

uij MeaD Age.— The diagram below shows the varia* 



144, Mean Age of males and of females compared.—The mar^nal Rtjiffl 
nieut compares the mean age of the males with 
that of the females of the various religious 
oommunities as dedneed from the age^distribu* 
tion figures of 1921. It will be seen that in 
every case the w'omen present a lower moan 
age than that of the men. It may, however, 
be noted that in the ease of females also the 
Muaalman community shows the highest mean 
age. It is followed in this respect by the 
Flindu, the Christian and lastly, the Animist. 
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145. ind Longevity. —^It has been noted in the prsiedin^ para how 
the varioiiB religious commimitiea differ in their mean age. Subsidiary Table 
IV throws further light on this subject. A glance at the age'Censtitution 
of the various castes among tho Hindus shows that the caetes higher in the 
social scale have a large proportion ot persons over 40, while the low castes 
such as the Goimdla, Madiga, Mala and Koli have proportionately less number 
of suoh persons. It has already been noted that tho highest proportioii of old 
men (‘249 per millo) is shown by the Dhangar caste and Hie lowest (162J 
the Goimdla, while the highest proportion of old females (291 per miHe) is 
shown by the Komatl and the lowest again by the Goimdla (184). This 
would seem to confirm what has been observed in the Hetigal Ile]x>rt and 
the India Beport of 1901 that the higher castes enjoy a greater longevity 
than the lower. It most, however, be pointed out that this seems to he a 
natural consequence of their various standards of comfort* in as much as the 
lower elasses usually huddle in the least healthy parts of towns and viliageSf 
where they are exposed to the full force of malaria and^ other endemic 
diseases, while the higher castes live under hotter sanitary conditions. 
This IB borne out by the fact that amongst the “ depressed classes,'* males 
show a mean of 25*4 and females 24*4, as against 25*8 and 26'4, re6|J©c» 
tively> presented by the Hindu males and females on the whole. 

146. IVoportion of Children among various Religionists.— 'The marginal 

statement shows the number 
of married women of child-' 
bearu^ ago and the proportion 
of children to possible mothers 
in the four chief religions. 
Though the potential mothers 
are nearly equal amongst 
these religionists, tho number 
of children ie considerably 
greater among the Animists 
than among the rest. Com- 
pai'cd with figures for 1911, 

. , while there has been a decrease 

in the pro}X>rtion of n^rriod women, the number of children has increased 
in all the four communities. As the decade 1911-21 was not marked by any 
such s^al circumstances as may be calculated to iJromote fecundity, this 
propoi’uonate increase in children seems rather to indicate that the number 
among married females of pioductive ages has been very great dutiug 
decade. It has been noted in Chapter I that the number of houses pec 
iTO niarried feiual^ aged 16 and above has increased from 96 in 1911 to 
111 in 101 . 1 , In other words, it means that several houses have lost their 
married females m the prime of life during the decade- 
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147* Vital Statistic:t“Subeidiary Tables ¥11 and VlU^ow the reported 
birth and death rates during the decade^ and the following diagram 
depiotti the same grapliicalty. The Imvest death-rate in the State was record* 
ed iiil9l0-1911 at the very eommeiioement of the deoade under review, as 
catcutated from the reported figures on the total population as returned at 
the Census of 1911^ The followiDg year witnessed a anarp rise (9^7 per mille) 
in this rate owing to an outbreak of plague^ falling, however, to 7’7 per 

. StaTH & DEATH PIATES; SOTH SEXES. IN HYDERABAD STATE, ltn-1920. 
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mllle in the subsequent year. Daring the next six years, the death-rate 
never went below’ this pi'oportion. but rose steadily reaching the frightful 
height of 36 per mil to during 1918-19 caused by the devastating influenza 
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opidomio. In 1910-20, the laat year of tho deoade, the death-rate (7'6) 
almost equalled that which bad prevailed in 1912-lS. 

In tho City, the death-rate has always been higher than in the dis¬ 
tricts, The first year of the decade showed a death-rate of over IG per mi He 
among males and 10 per mille among females, which inoreased still further 
to 32 and 31 par millej respectively, in the following year, when plague 
visited the City for the first time in its annals. The next four years 
presented much lower d^th-iates for males than what the first year of the 
decade had shown, but in the case of females the death-rates were much 
higher than at the outset. In 1016-17, a severe out-break of malarial fever 
and plague pushed up the death-rates among males and females to 86*6 
and 40*6 per mille respectiveljv These wei'® the highest on record for the 
decade. The next year, owing to infinenza, high death-rates coutinued and 
the last two years of the decade were no better. 

The birth-rates have been much lower than the death-rates through¬ 
out tho decade under consideration. To start with, it was about 6 per 
mille, which gradually inoi-eased to 8*7 in 1914-16. It then suffered a 
shght depression (8*3) and rose to 8*8 per mille in 1916-17, This was the 
highest birth-rate for the decade. Thereafter, the influence of inJluonKa 
and malaria out down the birth*rate to 5*4 per mille in 1918-19 and still 
further to 6*3 per mille in 1919-20, and this was the lowest birth-rate for the 
decade. In the City also, there were corresponding fluctuations in the 
dcoade, the highest formates being 19-6 per mille in 1913-14, and the lowest, 
10*3 per mille in 1919-20, and for females, 19*2 and 10*2 per millei respectively, 
in these yeai's. 

That these rates are not quite reliable needs no demonstration, seeing 
that the maintenanM of vital statistics is still in a rudimentary sh^e. For 
example, that the births are not properly registered is clear from the fact 
that, while the number of births reported during the last 6 years of the 
decade is only 472,977, the number of children between tho ages 0-6 as enu- 
memted at the Census is nearly four times as much, vts,, 1,613,493, although 
it should in fact he considerably less on account of the high mortalitv 
lunong children. clearly shows that births are not properly recorded*. 

As regards deaths also, the registration is not quite satisfactory, as the 
excess of deaths ovpr births added on to the excess of emigrants over immi¬ 
grants account for (as stated in Chapter I) about 80 per cent* only of the 
loss that the actual enumerations of the population in 1911 and 1921 
point out. Although the vital statistics of the State are thus unreliable, it 
must be stated they have some value as indicating the variations in 
the vital conditions of the State from year to year. 


[^taietnenf. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLU U-^Aok i^isTuiDirnoN of 1U,000 

OF £AGU SEX IN THE STATE AND EACH NATUBAE OITlStON. 
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SUBSIDIAKV TABLE IlL —-Aob di^tiubution of lO.UOO of i 4 acu sex 

IN EACH MAIN RELIGION. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE fV,— a<jb Distributiok of 1»000 of 

BACH sex JxN '^‘KBTAm CASTES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A. PjiomnriON of oHtLoaia* rKDEh la amo of 

J'ERSONS OVER 40 TO THOSE AOEl> 1^—40 IH CEETAlH CAUTKS; AUSO OF 
UARIOKO FEMALES AGED 16 — 40 I'EK HX) FEMAI.ES 
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BUl^IDlARY TABLB V,—Pbohjation of Uhildrek uifDiiit 10 and of Pehsons 60 
AND OVER TO THOSE AOED 16—40, ALSO OF MARRIED FfJUALES AgED 16 — 40 

PER 100 Females. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A. —proportion of children under 10 and 

OF PERSONS OVER 60 TO THOSE AGED 16-40 IN CERTAIN RELIGIONS ; ALSO 
OF MARK]ED FEMALES AGED 16-40 PER 100 FEMALES. 
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SDBSIDIAHY TABLED VIL — retorted birtii-rate by sex and natural 

DIVISION. 
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SUBSIOIABiY TABLEj VTIl.—BEFORTED DEATH-RATE BY’ SEX AND NATURAL 

DIVISION. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SEX. 


148. Reference to Statistics.— Thouf^U Id nil Lhe iDipcriul Tables the 
disiti-ibutioQ of the population by sox is miuntalned, yet there is no Table 
uoMipile^ specbJly for ttus Chapter, Tlie Tables which fiirniBh the material 
dealt witli herein are ohietly three in niiraber—(1) Table VII ia which the 
statistics of sex are combined with tlioso for a^e, religiou and civil condition, 
(2) Table XIV in which they are otmibinod with caste, tribe or race and (3) 
Table XI which shows the birtholace i>f the males itnd feniales eanmeiubed 
In the State. Imiffirial Table I ONliibifcs the sex diatributinn of the population 
by districts and State Table I gives similar detdls for taluks- Comparative 
and proportionate figures oompiled from the Census Tables are exhibiW in 
tiie Hve Subsidiai-j’ Tables attached to this Chapter, Of these:— 

No. I shows tlie gencitd projxn'tion of the sexosby natural divisions 
and districts at enoli of the last four censuses; 

Xo. 11 comjvtires the sex proportions at different age-periods by 
religion at each of the last four censuses; 

No. Hi [iresents the sox proportions at different age-periods by 
religion and uatnnd divisions; 

No. IV details the sex distribution in certain selected otuites; and 

No. V gives the aotnal iiumbei* of births anti deaths rojiorted for 
each sex during the decade in (1) the City and ^^2) the districts. 

149. Sex Proportion at Successive Censuses.— The numborof females to 
1,I.>00 malee in Clio actual jHipulation of tho State in 
1931 is compared in the margin with the corresponding pre- 
portion ateiuih of the three previoua Censuses. The propor¬ 
tion, which bus always shown a deficiency of females, stood 
stationai'y in 1891 and 1001, It presented an improvement at 
the last Oensus (.1911) but Inis again suffered a slight set-back 
as evidenced by the present enuineintion. It may, how¬ 
ever. be pointed out tlmt, during tho last decade, there has 
been a marked fall \\\ the pmjiortion of females Lu all tho 
Prevlnces of India except tho Punjab, a,^ will be seen from 
tho marginal statement which shows the 
lireixirtionatc tiguifs for some of the bigger 
provinces. CkimpaiTtl with the adjoining 
jirovinws, the Hyderabad State, like Bombay, 
jiresouts [in oxoess of males over females, 
while the Ceiitral PRiviuces and Borer, niid 
Miulius show a prepondemiico of females. It 
must be noted in this (foimection tliat the sox 
jmjiyirtiion iu the State conforms l o that of 
India as jI, whole and of most of the bigger 
previncos, feumles prodomInn ting in very 
few provinces. 


150, Accuracy of the Returns. — In the countries of Western EiirojK', Hiere 
13 an excess of fem.ales over males- (jreat Britain, for example, show's a 
pro|;>ci'Eion of LOT3 femfiles to l,f>00 mafes. The iuerease in this ])ra[x>rtit«t 
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CllATTEE VI—SEX 


from 1,066 in 1911 to 1,093 at tho present Censns may, to a great extent, 
be duo to t.Lo loss of iimles in - the Great War- Taking the proi>ortton 
of females in Western Europe as the standard, some critics doubted the 
accuracy of tbo returns of females in India and wen? of opinion that the 
defioiency of females was duo to omissions caused by the diepoBition of 
the peopio to conceal their ^‘onmnkind. Sir Gait examiiied thia view m 
detail in his India Census Report of 1911 and tshowedi by <jnoting 
relating to tlio sex-proportion in nevera! East European countrioei the 
Unit^ States of Ameiica, Canada and New Zealand, that it wai Wesiei^ ^ 
Europe that was exceptional in this matter and pot India* where the sox- 
proportion did not differ gi'eatly from what obfeaina in other parts of the 
world. He further pointed out that the lower proportion of females in the 
population of India was brought about by certain customs and practices, 
which were obserx^od in a greater or less measure by the poopie in various 
parts of India, such as (1) neglect of female ohildreni (2) early marriag^ 
and prematui'^ child-bearings (8) priinitive methods of midwifery i (4) hard 
wotk done by woiutfn of the lower* classfics nud (5) haiti treat men t 
accorded to widows. These peculiar conditions of female life in India 
result iQ a greater mortality among Indian women than among their sifiterB 
in Europe. Further, the number of unmarried femnlos being proportion¬ 
ately greator in Europe, moio women eacape the oid.enla of child-birth and 
ate thus losa exposed to risk in life than Indiau womeu- Last but not 
toast, I'ho effect of plague must bo considered- Plague has been raging 
in India in a more or less virulent form during the past nearly thww 
decades, and, as it has been shown to differentiate adversely to females, it 
forms a contributory cause to the lowering of the female praportion. 

What has been stated above regarding India in general applies with 
equal force to the Hyderabad State. 

151 . Sex-Proportion in Districts.— The diiigraiii on the opposite page 
and the map accoiopanying it show the sex-proportion, based on actual 
.enumeration of the population of the State and of each of its distriets. 
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Nizanmbatl. whioli piesented a higher proporthm of feniales for the first 
tiiUG ill has inGieuKod that iwopoi tion still further now. A reference 
to Imjierjal Tnblo XI ahowt* that the exteas of fomoles in the district is to 
a great extent hy tlie imiuigiatiou of females, mostly from the 
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Imd shown an exccH-i of foiiniles in 1001 alter the fauiino of 1808-00, reversed 
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its BO*-proportion in 1011 and has shown a. (ftficit of females At tho present 
CfoifliiB also. 

Though the two natiii'ai dividoiis of tiio State have uniformly shown 
a defioienoy of feitmles, the prof^rtion of femules to 1,000 males has always 
been higlier in Mavathwara than in Teliugana' TJj© jiuirginal dtagraui 

nompares the vadaLion of this pro¬ 
portion in each of the natural divi¬ 
sions with that, of the State as a 
whole Erom one censns year to an¬ 
other. Tt shows that, while the 
sex-proportion baa been gradually 
rieipg io favour of females in 
Tellngaiia since 1901, it has beon 
as Bteadily deolining in Marath- 
wara, 
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During the decade under re¬ 
view, evei 7 diatrictr in Mnnitbwara, 
with the single exception of Au¬ 
rangabad, has suffered in its female 
ratio, as against only one district 
(Adilabadj in Telingaua, which 
Hhowa such a fal ling off. As com- 
pai^ with the proportion in 1911, 
Adiiabad now shows a deficit of 
33 females due, no doubt, to the 
largo number of male immigrants 
attmeted by the district. On the 
other hand, all the other districts 
in Telingana have bettered their 
proportions, the increase ranging 
from 3 iu Mcdak to 13 jji KariRina- 
gar. In Mamthwum, the sex-pro¬ 
portion iu Aurangabad has Improved 
by 3, while the remaining districts 
suffered to n great extent, 
the docrottso ranging frtnn 3 in QuJbargiv to 33 in Osmauabncl. 

1 . u Mnrnbhwaiit fiart of the country exhtbitsi on the whole, a 
I mvo** femaloR (971 per 1,0(10 males) than Teliiigana (901 per 

l,OTg. It may be pointed out in this floniieotioii that tJjo former division 
has b^n a well settled and well inhabite<l part of the Dominions from a 
loiig tunc, whereas the latter (eepeoia)ly, the North-Eastern portions of it) 
ih netng graduitily reclaimed from forests and has tlioroforo been attruDtinsf 
i\ larger number of male immigrants than female. 

The heavy of females in Maratbwara is attributable bo one or both 
of the causes: (1) eraigi'atiou and (2) out-break of epidemios, like plague 
and influenza. It has already been noted elsewhere that i)Iaguo was more 
virulent and wcmR^il niora often during the decade in Mmixthwara than in 
Telingaua. As plague and influenza soladversely to females, Uicir com, 
bined effect musl have awelled the mortality among the females in the former 
division to ligraater extent than in the latter. This quesMoa of increased 
death-rate u ill he dealt with again later in this Chapter, As regards 

emigration of females it Is siiJlicient tu reeolk'ot what-has been afcated in 

Chapter III, that the female element predominates the male in the popula¬ 
tion emigrating from the Marath warn districts into the adjoining districts 
of BomJwy and the Central Proviness and Berar. hi fact, the proportion of 
females to every 100 males euiigrating te the Bombay distriote has 
been shown to bo HO anti that to the Central Prpvinocs .md Berar 
llH, as against only 1)5 females per 100 males emigrating to tlie 
Madras Presidency. Amongst the Manitliwani districts, Osmauabad and 
Blur bordering tm tlie Bombay Prcaideiiey :tnd Naudor and Parbhani adjob- 
mg Borar have siifferad hoj^vily in the sex projminu, as shown i,, thu 
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mai'gm. 


TliuSj iho selotiting teDdentiy sliovm by plogua aud iiifiueciiia ori tliu 
oiie liriudi imd the emigiatiau of females in larger 
miinhei's tbaii males on the other, ^vould seom 
to aocoiint for the ineivMised defioioncy of females in 
the divisiou during the decade. The Telingima 
districts have, on the ct>ntrary, improved their 
aex-proportions, due, no doubt, to the fact tliat 
males generally predoinimito in the (wpulation enii- 
grating fixnii this [wirt of the country to the adjoin¬ 
ing distriets of Madras. 
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1 52. Comparison with Adjoining Provinces.—It would not fail to interest 
themider if a companion is instituted becweeu tlie sex-proportions obtaining 

in the various districts of the Stale with Ihoseof thetidjacent districts of the 
surrounding British India Provinces. To take the Bouibnyslde fu'sb, the districts 
of Knndesh, t^tisik and Ahmednagarof that Presidency have *3-° average 
981 fennilcs [Jcr 1,000 males. Of the districts of the State adjoining these, 
Aurangabad presents a higher proportion of 991 females to 1,UOO males, while 
Bhir, which, a s.al ready remarked, suffers much from cm ignition, shows a lower 
ratio of 901 females per 1,0(M) luales. Osmanabad, another district of the 
State, which is hit hart! by migration and which, in tttOt. shows the lowest 
pmportion of females in the Stale (9^5 to 1,000 malen), faces Sholapni' on 
the other side of the political boimdary. The latter, of course, has a higher 
proportion (063 forualcs to 1,000 nmlea). On the?other hitnd, Gulbarga, with 
u prtiportion of 974 fenuLles per 1,000 males, slunds well as compared with 
Sholapur and Bijapur taken togothor, «s their average works up to only 976 
females to evei'y 1,000 males, Dharwar and Raiohnr, on either side of the 
boundary line, have almost equal proportions, the ratio being 971 females in 
the former and 974 in the latter to 1,000 males. Again, if Bijapur and 
Dharwar are taken together, their average comes to 974 females to 1,000 
males—Iho same proimrtioii that Gulhnrga and Hiiichnr present individually 
and collectively. Turning now to tho Madras Hide, ivo find that the average 
for the Deecaji districta of that Prcaideuc-y is 960 feiUAlea to 1,000 ranlca. 
The diatricts of this State, wliich Neon the borders of these Miwlraa districts, 
present a Similar piojiortjon, viz.t 968 females to 1.000 mates. In the north 
of the Dominions, Parbhaui equals Bnidana of the Central Provinces and 
Bc'rar in ita Rex-coiistitniion. Both have 978 females to every' V,(1(KJ males. 
On the other lumd, Adifabad, which lies on the boriloia of yentinal, 
has a lower pro|)ortion of females than that distriot for reasons already 
given. Likewise, WiLrangoJ is jnferioi* as regards its female i)ro|.iortion 
to Chanda of the Cmitral Provinces on tho one side, and to t!ie districts of 
Krishtin and Gtxbivari of tho Madras Presidency on the other. The disjiarjty 
would seem to be caused by the influx of male labourera attracted by the 
coal industry in Waraiigal and the miUvay CDnstruotion in Adilabad. On 
the whole, it would appear that sex-proportions tend to be uuiforjn in 
localities possessing similar climatic and other peculiarities. 


1 S3. Sex Proportion in Natural Population. —Tho truo sex-proportion is 
obtained by eliminating tho effect of migration. Subaidiaiy'. Table I exhibits 
the figures for the natural po]nilatiou (that is to say, the number of poi’sonB 
born ill each disti'ict, irrespective of whore they were enumerated) of the 
State and of the districts. Unfortunately, similar figures for the previous 
Censuses are not available and so no comparison can be made with previous 
Ceneuses in this respect. It may also be pointed out that the figures for 
natural population iiro incomplete! in as inueb as no information has been 
received from any quarter regarding the district of birth of any of the 
emigrants of the State. As they now stand, the figures show that, while in 
Telingana the inoportion of females to males la the natunii popiilatiou is 
higher thmi that in the actual population, iu Mnrathwara the corresponding 
proportion is less in tho natural population than what it is in the actual 
liopulation of that division. In Telingana, four districts show* higher female 
proportions in the natural pofnilatioii than in tho actiwl population, and 
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three ilhtrictB aro stutiouary both wise, leiiviug only one diairict (Nalgonda), 
wbioh au0ers by a deoi'ease of one female per mille of nialeB. in the natural 
population as compared with its proportion in the actnat population. In 
Mam tb warn, no less ifian five districts mi filer in their female proportion in 
the natuml [xipulatiou as compared with that in the acutal population, two 
districts (Nander mid Gulbarga) gain 3 and 9 pemiille respectivelly in the 
natural as compared with the actual population, and only oue district 
{Biditr) retains the same pnoportioD in the actual as well as in the uatuml 
population. 

154 , Variation in the Proportion of Females.— reference to BubsidiiU’y 
Table 1 shows that as compared with the figui'es for 1911, while the State on 
the whole auiforsa decrease iu the proportion of females, Teliugaiia gains an 
inorease. To quote hgui'es, the proportion for tho State has fallen from 9G8 
to 9flG females per males, that for the Toliugaiia division has iuereaBed 
from 965 to9Gl, while the corresponding proportion in Maratbwara lias de- 
clined from 981 to 971. The only district in Telingana which shows a falling 
off in the proportion of the females is Adilabad, where a deolino of 2*2 females 
per 1,000 males has occurred,'This, as already explained, is due to an excess 
of nialo labourers emigrating into the district from the adjoining districts 
of the State and of iUndras, The other districts of ToUngona all show 
increases in this respect, ranging from 2 females per mille of males iu 
Medak to 18 per mille in Karimuagar. The distiicts which usually send 
out largo numbers of labourers show a higher gain in the female proportion 
than those whioh attract labourers from outside. For example, Harim- 
nagar, wbioh supplies Jaboat to Waraiigal, Adilabad and Ni^amabad, 
stands first iu Telingana in the nmtter of increase in the female projxirtion. 
On the other hand. Module, which cannot afford to send out such laigc 
numbers of its ]>op7iJatiouj gains tho lowest jiroportion of females lu Teliu- 
gana. It has airewly been noted in the Chapter on migration that 
the people of the Marathwara districts enter 
alliances tuore with the people of the adjoining 
Pi'oviiices, viz,f the Bombay Presidenoy and the 
^utral Prorinces and Berar, than with those of the 
Telingana division and that, therefore, the femaJe 
element predominates in the population migrating 
to Bombay aide. This seems to be the reason why 
all the Marathwara districts, with one single exoop¬ 
tion of Aurangabad, show a decline in the proportion 
of females to males. Oamanabad, Blur, Parbhauiaud 
Nander, which show an excess of females over males 
in the migrant population, have all suffered heavily 
(D the female proportions, as shown in the margin. 
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155. Variation of the Sex propertion at different — The diagram 

below ahows graphically the proportion of females to males at different ages 

orAORAM SHOWING VARIATIONS JN THE PROPORTION 
fENIALES TO MALES AT OlFreREKT AGES 

HUHBEA or FCM4,LEQ 

PtFT ijQOO males from census to another. 



at the last three CeneuBes* Ae in most countries of the world, more males 
thoTi females are born in this State. During the past decade, the reepeetive 
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proportion of 889 teoiote 
Dll tins to l.OUU itmlo births. This means n 

mflscuJiaity of The marginal Table compares 

themasouliDity of the State that of some of the 

Provinces and States of [ndJa, atni deni oust rates the 
high itiaaoiaJinity that obtains at birth in this State. 

However, aa tlie niiniber of deaths among inato in¬ 
fanta generally exceeds that of female infints fe¬ 
males found in excess in the population at ages 
0-5 and 6-10, though the exooss in the latter period 
IB propoitionntely less tlnm in the former. It may, 
how&vert be noted thjit the pi'Dportiaii of fifinalo obilct* 
ren aged 0-5 to every 1,000 male ehildreri of this a-Te 
group has declined by 9 as compared with the corr^- 
pondiijg ligure for 1911. In other words, while the proportion of femalo to 
male d^dren was as 1,067 to 1,000 in 1011. it has come down to 1.008 
Jk * # proportion as that in 1001. It may be noted 

that for tlie first tinie fetmilo children are found to exceed male children 
in the ege-group 0-2 0. In the next period 10—15, males preponderate 
conaidembJy, owing possibly to the vagaries in the ago rctuinB of unmarried 
gir 8 and jmmig mothers referrod to in Chapter V. while in the ages 15-20 
males osci lata between a high and a low proportion. In 1891 and 
1911, feiiialoB prepoNdcratwh while in 1901 and 1921 they suffered a da- 
oroase and maleB were in excess. It is admitted on all hands tliat famine 
^ecta adyeriiely to malea and that plague mid iutluenzn affect females to a 
greater extent than males. As such, we should iiatumlty e.xpect a lowering 
of the fomale proportion in 1921, as the decade precedto.* it was marred hv 
plague and inlliicnza. Again, the uiider-and-ovor-statoinent of the ages of 
females gives th;;m a preponderanee over males in the age group 20-25. 
Thenceforward, males are in excess up to m, after which females again show 
a higher proportion. The eex-proportions at different ages at tho present 
Cermus, when compared with the correspond tug proportions in 1911. show 
an mcj ease of ^1, 14 and 72 fenmlos per 1,000 malea in the age groups 6-10, 
lO-lo and 40-60 respectively, while at all other jicpiods they show li falling 
off, A glance at the d mg rani on the preceding page shows clearjv that, aa 
compiired with their proportions in 1901, fcimdeB now present a decrease in 
alj agOB above 15 (with the exception of the agc-gimip 40-50X.proviug the 
tremendous odds they had to contend against during the past decade. 

r56. Variation in Natural Divisions.—Turning now to the natural 
divisions, we find that, compared with the figures 
for 1911, Telingaiia showm an increase in the 
femnlo proiJortiou in five age-groups, while Ma- 
nitbwaia has improved its female proportion in 
three age-periods only, as shown in the margin. Jn 
the rest of the age-groups both show decreases, the 
two highest decreases being, in Teliugana. 61 and 
48 females per l.OUOinales m the age-groups 25-30 
and'GO and over' respectively, and, in Marathwara. 72 
and 61 females in the age-periods 15-20 and ‘GO and 
over* respectively. It may, however, be noted that 
both Teiiiigana and Marathwara have suffered 
heavily in tho pro[jortion of females to males in 
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the productive ages 15 to 40, tho loss in Maratliwam being twice as much 
as in lolingana. This would seem to prove that both plague and inlluonza 
anected women in the jirims of life proportionately to a greater c.xteDt 
than men in the same age-periods. 

157- Proportion of Sexes in different Religions and Castes. —Snbsidiary 
Table HI shows the proportion of leiiTalcs to mnleB at different ago-pcriods 
among the Huidus and 4dui)aliuaiia lu tho two natural divisions. It indicates 
that both the Hindu and Musalman females have been egually adversely 
affected in the natural divisions in the age-groups 15-20, 25-30 and 30-40. The 
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sweeping devafitatio ub outiGed by plague and Ijiduensin among the femaloa 
should accoiint for these reductions. 


158- Variatioa of the Sex-praportion among Hindus & Musaimans. —The 
marginal state itient shows to what extent the female pro port ion a in the two 

nunierioally important religions com- 
niunitiealmve sufferi; d a t d i ^eren t ages 
during the ducnde 1911-21, It id so 
shows that, while the projXDrtion of fe¬ 
males among child itm aged 0-5 has 
suffered a loss among the Hindus in 
both Teliugaim and Mamth^vara, it 
huH improved among the Musalmaus 
in Telingana. The next age-group indi¬ 
cates a general improvement in the two 
eorarauuitios in both the divisionsj 
though the increase among the Hindus 
in Teiinganasocmsto be rather remark¬ 
able, This may be due partly, at nnv 
rate, to the the inclusion: in this age- 
group of unmarried girls of higher 
ages. Iiifact,tbepro|H)rtioiiofunmar- 
ried Hindu girls aged S-lU is higher in 
Telingana than in MaratUwara so that 
therohaa been a greater possibility of 
unmarried girts of higher ages being included in this group in Teliug^ami 
than ill Marathwarii, In the next age-gmup (10-15), the Musniman female 
proportion has suffered heavily in Marathwara and modemtojy in Tt-lingana, 
while the Hindu proportions show improvement in both the divisions. Per 
confrf^, in the next nge-group (16-20), while the Hindu proportion baa 
suffered heavily in both tho divisions—more than twice as such in Marnth- 
warii as in Teliugana—the Musalmau proportion has decreased enortnously 
in Mamthwara only, Tho terrible female loss in Mnmt-hwara among both the 
Hiudus and tho Musaimans mdicates tlie viridity of, and the havoc wrought 
by, plague in this part of the State. In the age-group 20-25, Hindus again show 
a falling off in Marathwarn. The droadfui toll levied by the epidemics 
during the deonde is further evidenced hv the oxoecdJogly heavw dcoretiHe 
lu the female proportion iu the two groups. 26-BO and 30-l6. It may, how¬ 
ever, ^ noted that in the latter age-group, while the Hindus have suffered 
tnoi'e ill Mariithvvara than in Tefingana, the MusalmanB liav'o suffered moro in 
tho latter than in the former division, It may be pointed nut that, whereas 
only about 3 per cent, of the Hiodu women in Tclingaoa live in the City, 
no hiss than 30 per cent, of the Musalman w'omen in that division live 
in the City. And aa the City was badly affected with plague and intiueiiza, 
there is quite a likelihood of the Miisalman women having suffered propor¬ 
tionately to a greater extent than the Itiiidu women. This would see^m 
to exfilain why they show such heavy falling off iu Telingitna in the 
pixiduotive ages, [u the next age-gi-oup (40-60), females show ’tlioinselves 
to be much better off than males in both tho divisions. At ages above 60 
while Hindu females have suffered in MlU'obhwarJ^ Musalmun females 
prefient de<;idedJy u better condition. 
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159. Female Proportion in different Castes.—Subsidian' Tab le JVgives in 
detail the proportion of femules to 1,000 males at different ages in some seleot 
^ cMles, To start with the projwrtion at all ages, it will bo seen that, auiony 
tho Rindus, the Roll and the Gnuudia present the two lowest proportions 
while the Mutrasi and tlio Munnur occupy the two hightest ones Of the 17 
oastes, regarding winch statistics relating to sex-proportion are ' fiimiahed, 
the Brahman o<^upies so low a^sitioii as the 14th and shoN^'s himself super- 
mronly lothcGoundK the Koh and the Mala in tho matter of famale 
propoitioii. Even tho h^lmr, tho Mangaud the Miidiga, who stand voiw low 
in the social scale, and tho middle classes like the Kapu, tho Komati, the 
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efio., all show better female proi^xirtiona than what the Brahman 
present. The yariabion that the fmiiale proportion in thin eoinmiiiiity h"aB 
underf^oDO at different ague will aliortly he considered. 

Among the Muse 1 mane, the Moghal shows the lowest propurtion of 
females at ' all ages *, In. fiwt, the pi-ojim-tion (800 per 1,000 maJes] is the 
low'est for any ooiniiuuiity dr caste in the State. How far this is duo to 
liiales of this community huinigrating into this countiy, leaving their 
women-folk in their native phtoes, it is not (HMsible to.ascertiun in the 
absence of {bita relating to the castes or religions of itnmigrantu. On the 
other hand, while the Patlmii shows a higher proportion of females than the 
Ground la^ the Koli and t he Mala of the Hindu oastes, the Byed is better than 
the Biuhman aleo. and the Sheikh surpasses, in addition, the Golia, the 
Kapil, the Liugayat, the Maratha and the Siile. In other words, the Sheikh, 
wJio shows the highest prOfiurtiim of females among the Musalman seetH, 
siirpsiHBCft ill tiiie reB|)i*ct more than 50 per oent. of tJie eeleoted Hindu 
castes. 


Among the Chii'stians, the female proportion is much higher than what 
it is among six of the selected Hindu castee inoludlng the Brahman, and 
the MuBalmau soote oxoludiiig the Sheikh. Among the Animists. the 
lire worse in tbiH matter than the Goiids, while the latter 
show a better female pi-oi portion than no lefia than la out of the 17 Hindu 
listen and all the Musaliutin sects. This need not surprise us in as much 
US the Animistio tribes loimd in tho Central Piuviuees luid. Berar, "who am 
mom or less akin bo those inlmhitiug the North-Bast [lortions of this State, 
all show an excess of feniales over luatcs. 
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fjct ip iiinv consider the fonmle projMrtions at different iige.H among 
thesi' various ootnmunities. ^ 

160. Sex-Proportion in various Castes. —^The sex-coustitution of the 
lustOB, ineutionoil in the marginal stato- 
mont, differs from that of the general ]>opuhi' 
tion, in m much ,<i,b these uaBtes show fewer 
female tlian male children in the first five 
yeai-s of life. This would mean that during 
the deeide r-he mte of mortality aiumig 
fetiialti children must have been very inueh 
higher than tlnit of laale eliildren in those 
castes. This possibly iiidicates that fe¬ 
male ohitdren are not so welt taken care of as 
mole children by these caste people. The 
Liiigayat and the &tle seem to be the worst offenderB in this re speck, both pre- 
seuting u profxirtion of only 821 feiiiales per 1,0<10 males at 0-5. Moreover 
Its these castes blindly mimio the Brahman in tlio matter of infant mar- 
ritiges, the effect of such too early marriages m{tnirestB itself in the low 
proi>ortioos of females shown by these castes at ages 12-16 and 15*20 2 tlso, 
To the former gi'oup (12-15), the I duguyat is worst off \vith a proportion 
of only 659 females to 1,000 males, the next worst being the Mala with h 
proportion of 633 females per 1,000 males. In the -group 15-20, the 
MaJaoueupics tho lowest position in tho matter of the female proportion 
:imong these CHste.H. In the age-period 20^40 and ‘40 and over’, however, 
all these castes, with a single exoeptioii in eaob ease, show muoh higher 
female projmrtioiw tlmii at other ages. The increase hi the female propor¬ 
tion at the later age fieriods shows that the male mem tiers of these oasteH 
are not so (ong-liv(^ >vi the female members. Nature seem k to come to 
the resoue of tbcao females and endow them with longevity for all the 
neglect accorded to them during their infancy. It is the higher projmrtiona 
at the later agea that make tlio proportions at “ all ages ’* su|}erior to those 
at 0-5. 














CnATTER VI—SEX 
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CoiniQg now tKi tho oaataa, which show au 0x0339 of feiualeB jua oom- 
' paired with maloe at tho fii'st poL'iod, 

wo oiLii clearly Roto the lavish wastage of 
womanhood that takes place iu those 
csiates at latei' ftges by glaocitig at the 
marginal statemojit which compares the 
proportions at '0*5'with t hose at Sill 
agCB' and points out the enormous do* 
oreiiso in each case in these proportions. 
Only those castes which show a falling 
off of over 100 females per 1,000 males at 
" all ages " as compared with tho projior- 
tiona at O-o ai'e inontiontKl in the stuto- 
, t, 1 - , ^ , ment The Brahman toils the list in 

this ovor-laviahmenfc and is followed by the other castes which equaL or 
surpass, the Brahman m the matter of too eai ly marriages. It must also 
be Roted that iti three of these castes (viz., tho Brahinant the Boundia and 
the Munimr), the female pro|x)rtions at ages above 5 never approach those at 
0-5 and thus show veiy heavy bss of females on the whole. The remaining 
three castes present some peculiarities. The Eoli. for example, has a deploi- 
ably lott profxirtioB of 350 females per 1.000 males at 13*15, the lowest propor¬ 
tion shown by any caste or community of the State at this age-twriod. This 
casta occupies a low position in the next age*groiip 15-‘20 also, but singularly 
enough It attains the highest proportion of lemalea at ages '40 and over’ 
death-rate among tho males of this caste after they pass' 
their 40th year must be prepondemtingly very high. The Miihftr.onthe 

on higher proportions of'females at 

I0-2O lu d .jO- 40 than at 0-5 ami fdla at the next age-group '40 and over' 
to the lowest proportion that any of tho selected castes shows. The 
Telaga has the highest proportion of females at 5*12, 

..t, h" ^preponderance of females at 0-5- and 

^nsidemble decreases at aU agos " are the Golhv. the Konmti, the Mung, t.lie 
Maratha and the aiutmst. Turning now to the Musalman sects, wo had 
that they aJl have a higher pra|>oitioru of fomalea at agey 0-6 than tuies/" 

^ have more of females than of iiiabaaTlhia 

age giou]), rhi3 female iJrojwndci-anco is shown by tbe PatUan at the 
n^Bxt aprgroup also, w^hiJe at all ages above la. there is a deJiciency of females, 
T^he Sheikh, on the other liand, mdieatoa a further improvement at “ 5-12 *' 
bub thenceforward there is a regular fall and rise in the female proportion 
at different age-groups, tiiijiigh the rise does not ap^prooeb 

dohcit of fema es a all ages except for tho fact that the former shows a Irl 

Christiana show a liS 

nurabeL of fema es than mates at ages '0-5 'and ' ifi-SU and a larger number 
of males tbau females lU other ages. It may be notod that, thouctl, tte 
omale pioportion at *15-30'is much less than that at '0-5' in this com mmUy 

161. Compyi»n with Vital Statittic».-D„ilng Iho dccaao IDU-al. wliile 
the minhei' ef teiuale birth* |»r 1,000 male births was aS«, tbe mimbm ol 
femle deaths ^r 1 000 .oalo deaths was Ola, clearly indicating that (he 
inortallty rate had been raucli higher among women lliati among men during 
tho iiernsl. Thee would seem to explain why tho proportions of women to 
men iti the productive ages have been noticed to be generally less thun ■^yKr.^ 
they are at the age-graup 'O-o'. The outbreak TpCVaud 
and the peculiar sccjal enstoms, sucli as too early marriage, have no donS 
been the causes for tliese varmlions, ^ 


\ Statement, 
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of the two uatFunil divisions acoord- 
ing to the present enumeration, 
with the proportions of births and 
deaths of the sexos as recoiled in 
the vital statistics. It will be observ¬ 
ed that the proportionate hirth and 
death-rates of the different parts of 
the eountiy are generaJly stioh as 
may mtturaUy bo expected to pro* 
duoe the proportions noticed in the 
population. For example, the City 
winch shows the highest proportion of female deaths exhibits the 

ofTemairihil^^^'^ females. Maratbwara shows a tower proportion 
?/ a*»d a higher pro|>ortion of female deaths than Tehncana 

(both and including the City), It may be noted ■ 

tnat, though^ the proportion of females to males 
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M.uathw^ than in Telmgana, the proportion has been steadily dAlining 
m the former and as stoidily rising in the latter siuoe 1001. The 
difTerence in the birth and death rates of women in these two natural divi- 

ifcpiwtti- to account for the gradual rise in the proportion of 
division and the gradual fall in that projioitito in the 

proportion in the City.— The ptoportiou of females to males in 
the City has alwaj-s been less than that in 
either of the Datum] divisions, owing to a 
tai-ge body of immigrant population. The 
margmat statement show's how this propor¬ 
tion has varied from decade to decade, as 
coiupai ed with that of tbeState. During tbo 
I'wt decade (1011-21), the niuuher of female 
births per 1,000 male births was muoh 
less than that of femalo doatfts per 1^000 
male deaths* In foot, while the pit>i>or'^ 
tion of female births was loiver than that 
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rlflofh the City is situated, the* proportion of female 

deaths \\ns oonsiderahly higher than what was exporieno^ in that part of 

corresponding figures for Marathwara. 
praportiou as reguds births, it was woS 
matter of female deaths. On the whole, the 
m 1011 males in the City has decreased from 937 

in iJii CO yoo in 1921, showing a lowering of the proportion by one in 1,000. 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE L —6enerai> Pkoportions of the Sexes bt Naturae 

Djtvisionb akd Districts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL — Nuitesa of FemaiiES pm 1,000 Mauss at 

DIFFEKSINT AGE PERIODS BY RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE rv.—NuHBBB op Females per 1,000 Males for 

_ CERTAIN SELEGTBD CaSTBS, 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE V.— -Actcajj NruuEB opBikths and Deaths 
Rbpobtbd fob each sex During the Decade 1911-1920. 

(1) Hxdebarad Cm, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. —Ajotual Number of Births and Deaths 
Reforteu for both sexes During the decade 1911-1920, 

(2) Districts, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CIVIL CONDITION. 


\ 163, Reference to Statistics.—I m|icnat Table VI I gives the statistics 

of oml condition by age, aest and religion and is divided into three parts : _ 

Part 1 shows tine distribution, for the State as a whole, of the total 
pojiulatioii by each religion. 

Part U gives sueh details for the districtB, while 

Part III furni^trs similar details for the City of Hyderabad, Imperial 
Tabic XIV oxhibitH the. statistics of oivil condition for certain seleoted 
pistes, eeote and tribes, Ap;>endi?d to this Chapter are five Subsidlarv 
Tables showing;— 

(IJ the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion 
and main age^fieriod at ea^ of the last five Censnees ; 

(*i) the distributloD by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at cer- 
tain ages in each religion and natural division ; 

distribution b^p main age-periods and civil condition of 
10,000 of each aex and religion ; 

(fi-a.) the distribution by main age-periods and oiviJ condition of 
i0,000 of each sex of civilised An i mists; 

(4) the proportion of the 8t‘xes by civil condition at certain ages 
for teligioriK and nntnml divisions; and 

(6) the distribution by oivil condition of 1,000 of each sox at cer¬ 
tain ages for selected uastoK, 

the Chapter.—In the India Census Report as well as in 
the Provincial Census Retsirtis of 1911, the Chapter on civil condition <x>ntained 
a considerable amount of descriptive matter of much sooiologioat interest but 
of little relevance to the stotistics of marriage. Hence the Census Gommis- 
slouer for India has this time Ruggestod that on the present occasion the 
discusaion should be primarily bused on the statistics and should be 
confined to such aspects of tho gonemi subject as arise out of the figures 
or are coui^ied with tbmu as inihieuoes explanatory of the variations ...... 

11 should be assumed that the customs and InKtitmtions, c. y.i |>olyganiy, 
|wl3'a.ncliy, hypergamy, etc., coimectcd with marriage in India am known 
and no geneiiil desOTiptiou of them should again be given.'' 

165- Meaning of the Figures.—^In the first place it is importnut to 
o,\pIain the meaning of the figure.-, with reference to tho (Question asktd by 
the eniiiuemtor arid the validity of the answer recorded in the Census 
schedule, Enuiucriitors were instructed in the following terms regarding 
the filling up of column fi of the Census schedule :■— o 

“ Enter each person, whether infant ohild or grown up as oitlier unmar¬ 
ried, married or widowed. Divorced person should be entarecl as widowed. 
Enter prostittites or concubines as nn married,” 

The instructiouB tvere clear enougli and there could be no reason to 
suppose that they might have given rise to any misunderstandings. The 
entries regarding civil conditions may, therefoto, bo taken to be not far 
from accurate, though in some instances, such as in the case of prostitutes- 
or conoubinea, unmarried females might return themselves as married. 
a» 
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CHAPTER VJ[ —CIVIL GONDITIOM. 


166- Main Feature of the Statistics. — ^Tlie sfeitiMtios felating to civil 
condition show that out of the tuCiil popuhition of tlio State of all aod rcU- 
gioiiSf abo it 4ft ptr cent, of the itialos and ftl put o-'nit* of the fejualfs are 
untitarrled ; naivly 4ft jjor cent, of the malra and 50 fior cent, of the foiuAlea 
are numed and 7 pet* cant, of tlie in.ilea and dU per cent, of the fomalea are 
widowed, A reference to S.ifisMijiry lable lil shows th.it a great majority 
of the unniarried (4 both artj wry yuung children, more titan llirra- 

fourths of the baehdor-H being tmder 16 year.'i of iige iiiid four-tifihH of the 
apinaters unrler 10. The fliaffrini h'^low shows that at the higher age'* very 
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few indeed are left nninaniod and if we exclude the nuniber of persona wild, 
owing to portio dialbility or oi.her, very rarely enter irit > iiiatrhnunial alii* 
ancea—jjersons such as beggar.:, proslitutes, coiuuhines, religious devotees 
and niendionntfl, anti thofie sufToring fruin some infirinity or dir.flgaroment—> 
it would he seen that prai'tio diy n » one is left unmairied in the State. Tluia 
the state of the civil imuhtion of the people ol these Dotnmiona is inure or lena 
siinilar to tliat of ilie rest of In lia To tlie Kiiropean uhaervor, it is ibis 
n n i versa) i ty of m a rriage i n t n 1 i . i ti i at a ppiMi*s us o r i e of i he niOMt u i ri h i ng 
difforenceBbetween tlie isoci d practio**s of India and those of Weaiorn i uro|.)e. 
But roii.arked in the India CtUHtu ito|joL't of Ifttl. '^it is only in the nrti* 
fictal, social and i conomU; conditions of the est tiiat innrriage has coasod 
tube rogardi-d as inevitable, and r hat pmdintiiil and other eonsidcratienH 
canso in liny to remain celibate. In all otlier parts of tlie world nuirriago is 
looked u|>on, not as a litxuiy. bitt as an aSsuluto lucessity fur man and 
woman ahko.*' Thus, it is not the l^uvopean but the iudiiLii uustom which 
npiaaireto be the natuml thing, VVi h tbe Hindus, niiimage is a micrameut. 
Islam also inculcalcs the mnltiplicaiton of thj< species, ‘ihese twocominu- 
nitios, forming as they do th" bulk of the popiUattonT afifeet to a great extent 
the attitudo and soci-il pnwticcs of tho fuibwei's of other reltgiuiis as well 
in the imUter of marri ge in tlie Stute. 


Another striking feature of the stallsticn is tha early ago at which 
niarriago takes place. ActKirdtiig to kJondoat^s Table i^ujIihI m (lanw 8'i7 of 
the India Census lieport of lUil, only onu n ale in 'd,14T and unc feunUe in 
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143 of tbi bellow the ago of 30 are nmrried in Western Europe. 

On the other hiuid the statistics uf this Mate (.more or less in conformity 
with the figures of the leat of India) show that one in 0 males and one in g 
females aro married hefore that iige. 

The thii'd and the most striking featiiro of the statistics rotating to 
civil condition in India is the large ptMportiou of widows. Widowers form 
only about 7 per cent, of the total male fiojiulation. This proportion 
not differ ver 3 ' widely from what is found in other conn tries. 'Jlio number 
of widows on the eon tiarj', is, eoitipamtivel}', exceedingly large and forma 

30 per cent, of the total number of femaies, as iigniuat only 0 [lor cent, in 
W^tern Europe. Considered by age, the wide dnfereiico becomes still more 
strikingly evident For example, wJiereus in Western Europe only 7 per 

,cent. of the widows are Jess than 4d years of age, iu this Sliito mi many an 

31 i^r 100 are below iliis age, 3 per cent, of the widows (the actual num-> 
bar b.-*jng 35,245) are under 16 3 'ears old. In Western Europe no one is even 
married at ihis age, TJie early' age at whiob marriage takes place in this couii- 
try naturally leads to a large number of widows, and us widow^in irriago tg 
proptbiled iitiioug the Br.ilitii.Lns and other eastes, which ape this custom with 
a view to gain social rjLuki tlu imiuour of widows 13 strikingly laige ainoug 
the L tindii Ciistes. lUuiieuv'er, though there is no such piohlUttion iiuposi'd by 
toJigion in checiise of the Aiusolmaiis, tliey too (it least the butter chmses 
among themf shore to some extent the piviudiccs cf the Hindu iu ilii^ 
matter. 


167. Variation by Religion.— ^The figures given so far are for the State 
03 a p'hole, 1 , c, for jlII religious taken togeiher. Let us now stie how tfiocivil 
randilion of the foltowem of one religion comparos with that of the 
followers of anotlier religion. As Iliridua form the bulk of the (mpuLitiou, 
the proportions for them do not differ w idely from those of the population 
_'I'hole. Tile marginal acatenient exhibits the propj' tions for the 
principLt religions. It shows that marriitgu is most ram 111011 among the 
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quently present the 
least proportiou of 
the unmarried. In 
the case of married 
persous, ^ both mules 
end feiimles, the 
Christian community 
presents the loivest 
proparttons. Lastly aa 
regiirds the widowed, 
while the ChrisLiaus 
show the lowest pro- 
portion of witlowei’s and tlie Aniinists the lowest proportion of widows, the 
|liitdu3 prea^nt th i Itigliest prop.irtion of both wido,vers and widows, *l'he 
laiTge nuinlier of the iiiarriial and widowed nniong the Hindus is, uo doubt 
caused by o.irly imirriage. on the one baud, and the prohibiiiou of widow 
remarriage, ou the other. 
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CBaPTBR VII—CJTIL CONDITION 




The diftffraTu below bIiows the pj-0|iortion \>er mille of each age-^ 
period, who are married amonffst the (JiliTorent religionists. It indioatea 

DIAGRAM SHOWING the: PROPORTION PER MILLE 

OF EACH AGE PERIOD WHO ARE MARRIED 

AMONG D I FFE R E NT RELIGIOUS COMMUNlTlESi 



O-S 5^*0 J0<)5 i5-20 ZO-aa A0~^ 690«cM q- 5 5*19 |4»*I5 15-20 20.40 40-^ fitfOvS*. 


clearly that the Hindu males and females have the highest pro- 
portion of the married in the age-groupa 6-10, 10-15 and 15-JO. In 
addition, the Hindu females show the highest proportion of the married in 
the first age-group {0-5 also. Subsidiary Table 11 further bears evidence 
to the fact that the civil condition of the Hindus shows, more protoinently 
than the population of the State as a whole, the three characteristic features 
of the Indian £:tet;atii;s relating to marriage already uoied vtz.j tho univer¬ 
sality of marriage, the early age at which marriage takes place and the 
large proportion of widows. 


tt will be seen from the above djagratii and the statement preoedini^ it 
that, as compared with the Hindus, the Musaliuans show not only a 
smaller proportion of tho married (among both males and females) but also 
a smaller jiroportion of the widowed. In fact, while out of every 100 Hindu 
males, 45 are unmarried, 48 miUTiod and 7 widowed, the corresjioiidmg 
figures for the Musalmans are 51, 44 and 5 respectively. In tlie CAse of 
females the difiorenee is still more noticeable, tbe two sets of figures being 
30, 60 and 20 for tlie Hindus and 37, 44 and 11) for the Musainmns respec¬ 
tively. According to ago, while the proportions of married males presented 
by the Hindus are IB and 47 per mille at agc-groui>s 0-5 and 5-10 respec¬ 
tively, the oorreapouding proportions for the Musalmans are less, in.?., 10 
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and 35 respeotivcly, Thu next age-puriod, 10-16, sJi<wa still widar dilTer^ 
ence, the propott-ious being 155 and 60 for the two communities. In the 
ege-gronp 16-40 also the Hindu pmportioi] for imirried males oonsiderubly 
exceeds tlait for the Musalman males, the dillereuce being ua much as 123 
in favour of the Hindus, Above 40, however, the Miisalman proportion is 
higher tbau the Hindu proportion, the excess being 41 per milio. in the 
case of the iiiurried females the divorgennse botiveeu the figures for the tux) 
Communities is very marked. The proportion of Musalman girls, who ate 
married under the ago of 5, is only a little more than n half of the correspond^ 
ing Hiodu proportion, and that between 6 aiul 10 only about a quarter, in 
the next period (ll>-15j also, the Miisslman propoi'iiou is much less than that 
of the Hindu, being ojiiy abotit two-llftiis. But betweim 15 and 4b, the two 
pro portions tend to approach each other, the Hindu proportion being only 
8 per niille higher than the Musalmau. In the ease of the widowed, the 
Hindu proportion is genemlly higher than that of the Musalman. It may 
he noted that among pei-sous over 40 years old, w hile the Hindus present a 
higlier proportion of uniuarried males, the Mnsalmans diow' a higher pro- 
imrtion of unmarried females. It may also be noted that, while tlie propor¬ 
tion of w idows among Musahnan females in the age-group 16-40 is about 
four-fifths of that among the Hindus, in tho ages above 46, the two propor- 
tiooa are pmotiealiy tlie same. This would scMjm to indicate that Musahiian 
women, who lose their hrsl husbimd while they are in priiuc of life, have 
less difiicultv than their Hindu sistem in marrying a seoomi time. 

Animists have almost the same projmrtiuii of mari'ieil lualea aa 
UusalmauH. hut the former-inive a higher proi>orEk>n of the immarried and 
a lower i>ro|xjrtioii of the w-idowod. In the case of feinalea, the difference 
between ibe two communities is considerable. While tho Musaluiaiis show 
37 spinsters out of every ICO females, the Animihls Imve 41. the propoitions 
for the nuirrricd and tho w'idow^ed being respectively 44 and lb among the 
former and 46 and 13 among tho latter. Thus, among the Aniinists or nb 
least those sections that an* still iinkmchcd by Hindu iutiueuce, both 
iunlcfi and females many- geueraliy at a higher iigo'tlniu that at which tho 
Musulinaus iismilly marry. This is further proved by the fact that at the 
age-group 15-40, while the Musalimins sbow GO per oent. of their nmlos and 
Bo per cent, of their fomaies as married, the Aniinists sbow 67 fter cent, of 
their mutes and 84 per cent, of their females as married. On tho whole, 
tlie Animists show the lowest proportion of widows due either to their 
short Jives or to the prevalence of widow-iaarriiiges among them. 

Tnrniug now to tho Hindu Aniroista, whose civil oondition is ehowti 
separately this time (Subsidiary Tablo Ill-A), we ftnd that the proportion’ 
of the unmarried luimng them (both of males and females) is highor than 
that of the HindiLs ns a whole,'though vary much lower tlinn w hat the other 
eomiimmt ies present. In the case of the married, howe\-cr. the Hindu 
Animist shows a rosemblonee to the Hindu, the proportion for males and 
females being nmeh higher than in all other comm unities. In tho ease of 
the widowed, the proportion for males is much the same ns that for tho 
Hindus, though much higher than what any other religious coniiiuinity 
presents, but the propoj tioii for widows is lower than that for the Hindus 
nnd Musalmans alike, and highor than tbskt for the Aniniists and the 
Christians. 

In tho case of the Christians, it must be home in mind that as a largo 
propoi tion of tlie converts is derived from th® lower strata of the Hindus, 
who are addicted to ehild-marni^o under tho inilueuco of castes higher up 
in the social ladder, most of them hnd Ijeon married before thev eiii^ed rh g 
Ch^tiau fold. On the other band, those within the fold adopt Western 
scoial customs and baUite, and give up the practice of cbild*inaiTiago and 
remove the ban on widow-remarriage. Thus, though the Christians have 
returned a few insEODces of child-marriage, they present on the wholo a 
larger proportion of the unmarried and a lower proportion of the married 
than any other religious oommunity. Inthe enstyof widowers also, they 
show the lowest proportion, while m flu* ciise of widows, they yield place 
only to tho Animists, whoso females present the lowest proportion of wido>vs 
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amougst all religious (x>mniunities. The proi>ortion of the nmmed femalea 
ftt ages 15-40 is also much lowei than what it is in other oommuuities- 

168. Variation by Locality.—In the City, married mates form 46 per 
cent, of the total male population while married fomaleH form a slight¬ 
ly less percentage, 44 per cent. In Tf'lingana, the proportions are 
almost the same for both males autl females, c-, 47 per cent., ns against 
48 and 50 fier cent, respectively in Marathwara. The higher proportion 
of the married in the hitter division naturally lends to a higher pi' 0 |jojtton 
of the widowed. Thus in the case of the widowers, while the projioi'iion is 
about 5 per cent, in Toiingana, it is no less limn 8 per cent, in Maratliwara. 
The proportion of widows, however, ia almost the same in both the 
divisions, jiiviv in g that proportionately more married fonmlea and widows 
should have died in Mavathwara than in Telingana. It has been observoti 
more than once in the preceding Chaptere that plague was more virulent 
and occurred oftener in Maratliwnra, during the last decade, tlmii io 
Telitigana, and as plague selects adversely to females the higher projwrtion 
of widowers Beoins bo have been brought about by this cauee. The variationa 
in the.se proportions at different age pei'iods aud the varying proportions of 
the widowed between the ages 15-40 (reproduoiive perkul) wdll bo shortly 
consiilcred. 

Turning now to different religions, wo find that the proportion of the 
iiiai-ried in every case and for both sexes is higher io Marathwmra Unui in 
Telingana. This higher proportion prevails^ at all age periods, except the 
last (40 and over) as a reference to Subsidiary Table 11 will show- There 
are eei'tain extraordinaiy peculiarities which deserve mention in thin con¬ 
nection- Even ill tlie ago gioup 0-5 all the iinportantreligioiisoonimiinities 
show a much higher proportiou of the married in Manithwara than in 
Telingana. In the next age group (5-10) the most striking differences are 
presented by the Chriatiatis and the Auimists, who aro numerically stronger 
ill Telingana than in Marathwnra. Whereas in Telingana the (Jhristiana 
show that less than 1 per cent, of their males and no more tlian 2 jier confi, 
of their females are in the married state between agoa 5 and 10, in Mamtb- 
warn the corresponding proportions arc as high as U in eadt case. In the 
same way, among the An i mists the proportions for married males and 
females aged 6 to 10 are 2 and 7 per cent- respeelively in Tdingaou, as 
against 9 and 20 per cent.iii Mnrathvvara, Tho divergence is still more 
remarkahlo in the next age-group (lO-lS). Hindus show that while 11 per 
cent, of their males and 60 [Uii' cent, of their females of ihis age j>ei iod are 
married iu Telingana, no less tlvin 21 and fl4 per cent., mspecttvely, arc in 
Jiliat condition iti Marathwara. Mnsalinaos present a proportion of 6 and 19 
per cent, in Telingana, as compared with 0 aiJtl 55 per cent, in Marathwara. 
Similarly the proportions for Chriatians nud Auimists are H, 16 and 8, 23 
in Telirigiina, as HgaiDst 8, 53 aud *25. 58 iu Maratliwara respectively. 

T69, Infant Marriage,—In this connection it iimst In* borne in mindllmt 
the word marriage" does not coniioto t he same thing in India as iu 
Euro{>ean oountriea. Marriage in infanoy means nothing more than an 
irrevocable betrotluil in India. Such being the ease ,oiir figures, especially in 
the lower ago groups^ are not comparable with those of Western Countries. 

The umi^innil stateuicut exhibits the proportion per mi 11c of each 

sex wito are married at the age 
j>eriods0-5 aud 5-10, rcsjwctivelj’, 
in eai:h of the important roli- 
giaa^. lb shows clearly iljiit tho 
Christian communiiy is least 
addicted to marriage at tlieso 
early ages. As already stated, 
the few wdio are shown as mar¬ 
ried at tliosc ages must generally 
bo those who entoix3d the Chris¬ 
tian fold after marriage. Next 
to the Animists uomo tho .Musa]- 
mans in the matl^ir of iofanh 
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marriage, lb may, however, be noted that oxoepting the Bohms, Memoua 
and otbora who are greatly influeooed by the Rindti cuabom of infant 
marriagoi the reat of the Musalmana generally pnoitiBe adult raairiage 
only. 

Turning now to the corresponding statistics of the two natural 
divisions, we-find, that as regards Bind us, while in Tolinganii the married 
males and females aged 0-6 form 6 and 13 per ruille, respectively, of the 
total males and fcnuiles in that ago group, in Miirafchwara the proportions 
are as high as and 46, clearly demonstrating that the Marathwarn fiindue 
are more ad^cted to chi Id-marriage than the Telingana Hindus, ‘i'bia 
»greater partiality to chi Id-marriage among the Mamthwava Bind ns, who form 
the bulk of the population, has spread to all other coiummiities in that division, 
Musalmans, Christians and Ant mists alJ show in Marathwara considerably 
higher proportions of the married in both the age-granps 0 6 nud 6-10 than 
in Telingana, 

170. Castes most addicted to Infant Marriage. —^Arefereuce to Subsidiary 
Table V shows that, while the Hindus as a body are more addicted to infant 
marriage than any other religioue community, tho low castes generally mlt^3o 
the higher castes in this respect. For e.vample, the two highest propor¬ 
tions of married males {viz., 54 and 40 per mi tie) in the age-group 0-6 aro 
presented by the Goundta and the Madiga, respectively, as against a jiropor- 
tion of 14 per mills shown by the Brahman. The losvest projiortion of tho 
married males in this age-group (3 per mille) is presented by the Koli. Jtn 
■ tho ctLse of females, the Mutrasi tops the list with a high proportion of @6 
‘intirried girls per millo of the female txipiilation of this ogo-gi-oup. The 
Brnhiuiui comes muoh lower, though the number of married girls is nearly 
three times the number of married boys. A glance at Subsidiary Table V 
ehows that the castes which exhibit the largest proportion of early-mari'ied 
males au^ not invariably those which have such liigh proportions of married 
females and vice versa. Of the 17 selected Hindu castes regarding which 
staiisticB rohitii^ to civil condition are furnished in that Table, wh'^lc two, 
viz , tho Romati and tin* S*de prenoiit equal proportions of the niui'ried of 
both sexes under 6 years of age. & of the o.astes show higher preporiiouH of 
married females and 7 higher proportions of married males, proving tSiero- 
hy that propertiouately more of girls aie married at such tender a °03 th iti 
of boys. In the next nge-gronp (5^2) all tho castes, witli the single e.vcop- 
tion of the Komati. show much higher proportions of munied feimiJos than 
of males- But the Komati is not to he cougratulntod on this. Uufortii- 
oately the lower proportion of the luarrmd girls than of niiirried boys in 
fhjs tiommiinity is eutirely c lused by a high proportion of widows. In fact, 
this oommuiiity presents tjie Jiighest pioiiortifuv of widows amoug the 
Hindu cftstGS in Hjis age period. In this ooiuiectioii it may, bowBvJr, be 
nientioucd that unlike rhe higher castes, the lower oastes that 'piuotisa 
infant marriage allow their widows to ararry again, with the rcHuItthat tho 
proportion of widows in the Intter is comparatively smaller tlj.iu in the 
former at higher ages. 

Turning now to tho statistics for other religions, wo finti that among 
the Musaliu ins. the Moghals are most given to infant rnarrijigi:, their 
proportions for males mid females married undor 5 years being 41 and -17 
per mille respectively. Of the rest, while the bheikhs and the Syeds show 
more of married feiuoles than of miles under 5 years, the Pathans jiresont 
more of rnarned males than females in such tender years. In the oge 
group att-40, howrtver, all these Muslim classes show lower proportions of 
th 0 wid 0 wed (hot!i widewerB and idows) i]ian what tnost of tho Uijidu 
emstes hiive, indicating that widow-raarj i.igo is more common among the 
former than among the latter, 1*. must be ropoated that none of tlie hTgher 
Hindu castes allow widow-marriage, while soma of tho middle castes hiok 
upon the prohibition of widow marriage as a mark of n*.spootahijity and a 
passport for occupying a higher jjosition in the social scale. Such enforced 
widowhood of marrhigeablo wonion makes it necessary for adult widowers 
to aoloot very yoimg wotnon as their brides . This means a great disparity 
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of age between tbe h ns baud and the wife and naturally more often than 
not the wife survives the husband for a Jong period and sweUs the tuiinber 
of widows among the Hindu castes that do not allow widow-marriage. 
This is* clearly demonstrated by the statistics relating to widows in the 
age-period 10-16. flindue show on the whole a high proportion of 37 
-widows per mille of females in this group, as against lo, 10 and 13 
widows found auioug the Musiilmans, Christians and Aninjists respectively. 
Among the Christians very few are married below 13 years and fewer 
stiiJ bolow 5. The number of those retui'ned as married under those years 
must, therefore, be due to converts, who entered the ('hristlan fold after 
mai'riage. The proportion for the -widowed is also much leas than among 
the Hindus and Alusalmans ^eiierully, proving that adult marriage is the 
rule and not the exception in this eoniimmity. Detailed statistics rolatiog 
to the Gonds and the Lambadas show that they are also addicted to child- 
marriage to a certain extent. In the India Census Report of 1311, it ie 
remarked that “ the idea that ' primitive man knows nothing of infant 
marriage' bae been shown lo be unfounded by Hartlaud, who gives num¬ 
erous iustances of its existence amongst the moat primitive Lribes in Aua- 
tjulia. AfnQfi and other j^arts of the World.' The figures relating t(> the 
Auiuiistsiu thistltata would seem to give some so p|wrt to Hm'tlaud. The Good 
and the Laruhada not only present a high proportion of the married iiuder 6 
years of age but also show higher proportions for the juales than for the 
females of such tender ages. In the matter of the widowed of this ago 
gi'oup (0-6), the Good presents a higher proportion of widowers and widows 
than l-be Lambitda, though in both the cases the proportions are less tbun 
those shotvn by most of the selected Hindu castes. Mu sal man classes and 
the Indian Christians. This clearly demoustrates that there is least 
objection to widow-mairiage in these primitive communities, 

171. Early Marriage by Censuses.—A comparison between the statistics 

of the preseut CetisuB with, those of the 
previous ones s!ic>wb that there has been 
no iuiprovemeat whatsoever iu raising the 
marriage age. The proportion of the 
married ])er 1,000 of those below 6 years 
of age for the State as a svhole has in¬ 
creased from 7 in 1831 to 13 in 1921 in 
the case of mules and from 22 to 28 in 
the case of females. Compared with 1311, 
-w'hilo the former proportion has inbreased 
from 10 lo 13, i be latter has remained 
stutionaiy at 28, Iu the case of the 
Hindus, although the female proportion 
ban decreased from 31 to 29 per mille 
during the decade, it is still higher than that found at each of the 
two preceding ConsuscB. In the case cf other religionists also, there 
has been uo lowering of the proportions at all In other words, all the 
declamations of the social reformer against infant marriage seem to have 
borne little fruit in thin oouutry, and Infant mairioge is m much in vogue 
now as it was three decades ago. 

172. The Proportion of Widows aged 1 S-'IO.—In the Blu-tc as a whole, 
no fewer than 14 per cent of the females aged 16-40 are widowed, hi 
the case cf the Hmdus the proportion is 15, and amongst tlie Muslamuus 12. 
Christians and Aniinists shuw lower projiortions, vtz ,, 11 and 9 per cant, 
lu the two natural divisions, while Hindus and Musabiai.Ds show uo 
difference in these proportions, Chiistians and Ani mists present lower 
proportions iu Telingana than in Marathwara, It has already been uoted 
that tlie classes that do not discountenance widow-marriage show smaller 
inoportions of the widow^ed than those that bim such marriages. 
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> The (Qiirginal statement oomparea the proportion 
child-bearing agea for each religion for the last 
two Ot;nsuses. All religione show much larger 
' figured now than ten years ago. This cannot be 
entirely attribated to the prejudice againat 
widow marriage. The frightful oeonomio oondi- 
tion caused by more than famine prices of food 
atuffa and the prevalence of plague during a 
greater part of the decade, ailecting the City also 
thrioe during that period, and the ravages commit¬ 
ted by inilnenza have ha<l no little hand in 
swelling the number of widows. 
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The number of widows per thous^d females has also increased from 
1,13 in 1881 to 196 in 1921. As famines affect men more than women, the 
famine of 1899- 1900 increased the proportion of ividowa in 1901, but when 
better conditions prevailed during the decade 1901-11, their proportion fell 
to 177 per mille, t. e ,, much less than what it was in 1891 aiid 1901. Again, 
the disastrous circumstances of the last decade have swelled the number 
of the widows to 196, the higbest proportion so far presented. The varia¬ 
tions in the case of the wido^vB amongst the Hindus follow the same 
general lines as those of the population as a whole. In the case of the 
Animiets aud the Musatmans, the number of widows per mille of the 
female population was the lowest in 1911. In the cjase of the Musalmans 
the proportion was highest in 1881, and in that of the Anitiusbs tn 1901, 
The figures for 1921 present the next highest in these cases. As regards 
the Christians, their widows presented the highest proportion in 1921, 
due, no doubt, to converts from the lower castes of Hindus who are addicted 
to infant marriage and who, as a consequence of the famines, must have 
been greatly reduced in males. 
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* BUBSIDIAKY TABLE I —Distribution by Civil condition of 1,000 op baoh Sex, 
Beuoion and main-age pebiod at each of the last five Gensusbs, 
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SUBSIDIABT table L —Distribution by Civtl GondHion of 1,000 op^each sex, 
Religion and Main age-period at bach of the last five Censuses—( cotwr/d*) 
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STJBSIDIAHY table 11.—Distribution b^ civil conditiok of 1,000 of each sex at certain 

ages in each religion & NATURAL DIVISION. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111 ,—Dxstiubutios av Maim AdK-PamoDe 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ul-A—D jstbibution by Main Agk-Pebiods 
AND Civil CoxomoN of 10,000 of each Sex op Givilized Animist. 
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subsidiary table IV*— Propoktion of 'THi-j sbxis w Omii CosmiiOK at 
Certain ages for Religions ano Natural DivisroKS. 














































































































































































































SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. —Distbibvtion by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
SEX AT Certain ages for Selected Castes—( conc/rZ.) 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

LITERACY. 


173- The Meaning of the Statistics. —Theohangea which have ocoumed 
in the scope of the term “literate " from one Census to another are thus 
described by the Census CoramiseioDer for India in hie Note on this 
Chapter:— 


“ In 1331 and 1891 the population waa divided in resj^iect of Education 
into three categoriee, Learning, Literate and Illiterate. It was found, how¬ 
ever, that the return pf the “Learning” was vitiated by the omission, at the 
one end, of children who had not long been at school, who were entered as 
“ Illiterate”, and at the other, of the more advanced students, who were 
classed a® “ Literate ”, There were, thus, great discrepancies between the 
Census return of the number of “ Learning,” or ohildren under instrnotion, 
and the corresponding statistics of the Eduoation Department. It was, there¬ 
fore, decided in 1901 to confine the entry in the enumeration schedules to 
the two main categories of''Literate and Illiterate”, The same system was 
maintained at last Census and has been continued on the present accasion. 
In 190li no geneml indication was given as to the standard to be taken in 
applying the rule. At last Census, it was laid down in the instructions for 
the superior Census Staff that a person should be regarded os, literate if he 
conld write a letter to a friend and read the auswer to it, but not otherwise. 
These instruotions have been repeated on the present oocasion.” 


It is, for this reason, thought dlfQcult to institute an effective compa- 
neon with the results of the Census taken prior to 1901, It has, therefore, 
been suggested that the best plan would be to exclude, from the com pari- 
sou, ijereons xmder IS years of ago, and to add to the number shown as lite¬ 
rate in 1891 all persona over that age, who were then olnssed as ** Learning”, 
It must, however, be stated in this oonneotion that, as far aa this State is 
concerned, the observations of the Census Commissioner for India do not 
seem to have full force. Ae noted in the Hydeiubad Census Report of Hill, 
the Census figures under *' Learning” botii in 1981 and 1801 greittly exct^ed- 
ed those denoting pupils under instruction, ae reported by the Educational 
Department, This shows that there was no omission at either end of those 
who should have been included iu that category. The figures of the Edu¬ 
cational Department at the first two Censuses would apjiear to have been 
underestimates. The number of ” private'' institutions was higher than 
that of “ public” schools. But as these institutions were not under the con¬ 
trol or sQi>ervittion of the Department, their strength was not accurately 
known. From 1891 to 1911, there was a regular decrease both in the num¬ 
ber of private schools and in the number of pupils attending them. During 
the decade i 911-21, however, there has been an enormous inorease in these 
figures, as a result of the intellectual awakening caused by the itdvauco- 
ment made in oducatioDal matters. For these reasons, a comparison of the 
actual figures of literacy fincUtding learning) recorded at the present and 
previous Hyderabad Censuses is not open to the objections urged by the 
Census Commissioner for India. 


174, Reference to Statistics.— Imperial Table VHT exhibits the statktioa 
relating to education by religion and age. It is divided into three parts; 

Part I shows the extent of literacy in tlio State as a whole among the 
total population and for each religion returned ; 

Paidi 11 gives details for the districts and for each main religion ; 

Port HI furnishes similar details for the City of Hyderabad. 

Imperial Table IX gives further details regarding the educational con¬ 
dition of certain select^ castes, tribes or races. State Table 11 details the 
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population of OalukaH by religion und education. The main features of the 
statistios aro preseoted more clearly by means of proi>ortioiinl figures in tue 
first so Yen Subsidiary Tables appended to tliis Chapter. The romainitig 
two Subsidiary Tables are baaed on the figures supplied by the Elduoatioual 
Dopartment. Of the nine Sub-Tables: 

No. 1 ahowB the proportional figures of literacy b5' oge^sex and religion; 

No, 2 gives similar figures by age, sex aud locality; 

No. 8 furnishes similar figures by religion, sex and districts; 

No, 4 gives proportional figures of English literacy by age, sex and 
locality; 

No. 4 A, gives similar figures as regards Urdu literacy; 

No. 5 ahovi's the progress of literacy since 1881; 

No, 6 gives proportional figures of literacy by caste ; 

No. 7 details the number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the Educational Department; and 

No. 8 gives the main results of University exa mi nations. 


175. Extent of Literacy, —Of the total population of the State, only 
83 per mille are literate in the sense of being able to write a letter to 
a friend and read hie reply. The corresponding proportions for the more 
important Provinces aud States of India are shown in the margin. It 

would be seen that the State still oooupies a 
very low [Xisition in the matter of eduoation. 
Ju fact, as compared with the bigger pro\'ince8 
and important Indian States, it stands last both 
in the matter of general education aud in literacy 
ill Englisli. However, as compared with the 
figures of 1911 the State shows a slight iiuprove- 
meut of 1 per mi Me in general literacy and of 
one per inille in literacy in English, In this 
conoeotioD it must be borne in mind that the 
Census figures by themselves cannot give a pro¬ 
per estimate of th© progress mode in educa¬ 
tional matters during the deeade, since the terra 
' literate* has been so defined that no notice 
can be taken of most of the pupils in the pri¬ 
mary stage of education, and since the actirities 
of the Education l^jjartmeiit were chlefiy directed towards the expansion 
of primary education, more especially during the latter half of the decade. 
Moreover, the establishment of a large uunibor of primary schools, both* 
publio aud private, during the decade must have, no doubt, spread educa¬ 
tion a good deal among the rising generations, but the vicissitudes of the 
decade, wliich reduced the adult population, must have naturally affected 
the figures of the litemte among them. But for this reduction, as would be 
shown shortly, the amount of literacy iu the State would have shown a 
much higher pri>]x>rt.ioa of increase. It is for these reasons only that the 
extent of literacy as revealed by the Census figui^’s for 1P21 should be 
taken into consideration along with the figures supplied by the Eduoatiou 
Department, It is certain that when the next Census ooines to be taken 
the offaGts of the diffusion of primary education will show an increase in 
the number of literates proportioraite to an expansion so unprecedented and 
remarkable. 
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As the figui'es now stand, if oliildi'en under 16 years of age are left out 
of Bceount, the number of literate males per mille is 69 aud that of literate 
fenmles 8, as compared with 73 aud 5 respectively in 1911. The proportion 
of both literate femolcBand males is highest at the age period • 16-30' beinir 
86 and 14 per mille respectively. At the age period ' 30 and over' the propor- 


twos are 67 and 8 respeotirely. It is but natural that the proportions ahoujd 
nss steadily train tho age'6-10 to 13-20 ' aad then decline, and that the 
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proportion of those who are literate between the' ages of 15 and iiO, t, e., 
amongst personst who have juat passed the ordinary school-going age, should 
be larger than that amongat older persons, who might not have had the same 
opportunities for learning aa those which the younger generations have. This 
la borne out by the fact that the proportion of the literate at all age groups, 
except the last (in the case of males only), shows vast impmvement, as 
ootnpai'ed with the oorreaponding figures of the last Cenaufi, as shown in the 
margin. This was naturally to be expected, seeing 
that the out-standing feature of the decade 1911-31 
was none other than the eatabliahineut of schools 
and the consequent educational expansion. Primary 
sobooJs were reorganised and greatly mnl tip lied. 

The number of institutions of all grades increased 
from 3,396 in 1911 to 8,089 in 19-21, boys* schools 
rising from 2,204 to 7,S58, and girls' schools from 91 
to 681. Por the drat time in the educational annals 
of the State, special facilities were offered during 
the decade for the education of the “depresaed 
oiaaaes," A.t the time of the last Census, the num¬ 
ber of pupils of the '* depressed olasses " attending 
various Government schools was 667. In 1325 F. 

(1915-1916) a serious attempt was made to open 
special sobools for the sole benefit of such pa pi Is, 
with the result that at the time ol the present Census there were no less 
than 80 such sobools attended by 3i80l pupils. The number of those pupils, 
however, forms only about 1 per cent, of the ohildren of school .going ago of 
these classes. Hitherto, very little onoouragement was given to female edu¬ 
cation—at least the number of institutions for girls was very inadequate. 
During the decade, however, quite a nuruhor of girls' schools were opened. 
In fact, girls* schools multiplied at a much higher rate than boys’ schools, 
with the result that the increase in the proportion of the literate among 
females aged up to 20 has been much higher than in the caaeof males of the 
corresponding age. 

176. Summary of the Statistics.—The total number of Literates in the 
State according to the present Census is 365.290, as 
agaiusE 368,166 in 1911, or a decrease of about 1 per cent. 

When the total population of the State suSerod a loss 
of 6*8 per cent, during the decade, the loss of h??is than 
1 jxn' cent. in. the literate population argues con- 
Biderabie improvement in the namher of literates 
during the period. Thus, aa already stated, the number 
of the literate per miJle of the population is now 83, as 
compared with 32 in 1911, The marghia) statement 
shows how tile various religionists now stand in the 
matter of education, as computed w*it!i their condition 
ii decade ago. 

177- Comparison with previous Censuses.-^The marginal table gi ves the 
]X)puiation, the total number classed otherwise than as Illiterate, and the 
profxprtiou that the Utter bore to the total 
fpopulation aged 5 and over at each Gonsus* 

It must be explained that iu the Table the 
figures for learning and literate are lumped 
together for 1881 as well as for 1891. A 
glance at the Table shows that there was 
a remarltablo rise in the number of tion- 
il literates at the 1891 Census. This seems 
to have been caused more by the confusion 
pix^uced in the minds of the enumerators 
by the classifications Learning "and 
■'Literate'' than by any actual progress iu the number of public institu¬ 
tions during 1881-91. In the period 1891-1901, the population decreased by 
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3'5 per cent, bat the deorease ia the number of tbe uou'ill iterates was as 
high as per oent. The period 1901-11 showed an increase of 20 per 
cent, in the populatiour but this was acoompanied by an increase of only 
11'9 per cent, in tbe number of the literates. Compared with 1891, the dgures 
for 1911 represented an increase of 15'9 percent, in the population and a 
decrease of 16'2 per cent- in the literate population. On the other hand, a 
comparison with the figures of 1901 showed that there was an increase in 
the number of the Literates but at a rate leas than that of the increase of 
the population. It ia clear that so far educational expansion had lagged be¬ 
hind the growth of population. During the decade under review, a turn for 
the better was taken whioh makes the period 1911-21 a landmark In the 
history of education of the State. A reference to Subsidlaiy Table VII 
shows that the number of new schools established during the decade was 
much larger than the number of institutions which had existed in any of 
the preceding decades. As a result of this phenomenal expansion, the nutn* 
her of literates showed a decreafie of less than 1 per cent, only, wlien the 
total population sudered by more than 6 per cent. The results of expiiu- 
ston become still more patent when we remember that a loss of 3'5 per 
cent, sustained by the population during 1891-1001 caused a decrease of no 
less than 24 per oent, in the number of the literates in the same period- 

Subsidiary Table V gives detailed hgures showing the progress oE 
education in the State since 1891, Taking all ages, 10 and over, we hod that 
the State presents tbe some proportion of the male literates in 1921 as in 
1801. On the other hand, the female ratio has inoreased from 2 to 8 during 
the same period, The City has had the highest improvement both in the 
male and the female proportions. Male liteiutea have increased by 148 
per mills and female literates by 07. Of the two natural divisions, while 
Telinganu shows an increase of one per mille among male literates, Matpth* 
wara shows a deorease of 4 per mille in that pix>portion. On the other 
hand, both the divisions have gained in female literacy, the proportion 
rising from 4 to 13 per mille in Teliugana and from 1 to 4 per mille in 
Mamthw^ara. Thus, Teliugana seems to have advanced much more than 
Marathwara during the last three decades. Tbe presence of the City in 
this division seems to have helped its literacy proportion to a great extent, 
as a glance at the figures for districts shows that, while only three dis- 
tnets in Marathn'oi'a have declined in fcJie proportion of their nude literates 
since 1891, ns many aa 5 districts in Telingana show such falling off. Of 
the remaining three distriotH in Teliugana, Adilahad and Nalgonda liave 
inoteaaed their male proportions, while Atnif-i-Baida has remained station¬ 
ary. On the other hand, 6 of the Marathwara districts have bettered 
their proportion for male literacy. It ma 3 ‘, however, be noted that all the 
districts, whether in Teliugana or Marathwara, have attained higher 
proportion of female literacy thau in 1891. 

Ill the case of ages 16-20, preportiotial figures are given in the Subsidiary 
Table for the three years 1901, 1911 and 1921. These figures show that 
the State has improved during the two decades by 20 per mille in the male 
ratio and by 8 per mille in the female ratio. Of the districts of Telingana, 
4 out of 8 show n gain of from 1 to 24 per mille in the proportion of their 
mole literat'es, while 4 others show a decrease varying from 2 to 10 per 
mille in that proportion. On the other band, all the dietriote of Mamth- 
wara have gained from 2 to 40 per mille in this matter. In the cose of 
female litei-acy, the only two districts that show a falling off are Atraf-i- 
Balda and Mahbubnagar, both in Tolingann, which have lost 1 and 2 per 
mille r^poctively. The City, of course, has gained considembly in this 
age period also, the male proportion increasing by 88 and the female 
by 82. 

The proportion of male literates at ages *' 15-20 ’* exceeds that at ages 
“ 20 and over " in the City and in all tbe distriots of Marathwara. In the 
case of Telingana, only half the number of diatriota show such excess. 
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Atraf-i-Baltlfti Karimnagar, Nizamabad and Nalgonda show a lower propor¬ 
tion of literate males at " iB-aO than at 20 and overThey were moi« 
or leas iu the same condition in 1911 and 1901 also. In the case of Atraf-i- 
Ealda, literates have, no doubts a great attraction to migrate to the City, 
which is eitaated in the centre of the district’, aiid they seem to do 
foro they are 20 years old, aceoi-dhig to their own estimation of age. The 
condition of the other three districts rather indicates that progress lo 
educational matters is of recent occurrence there, and that oomparatiyely 
fewer boys of school-going age avail themselves of the new opportumtaes 
for education tlian in other distriote* In tho ca&o of female 
there are three exceptions ^ Bianmntigar, Medak and Nizamabad which 
show an excess of literate females at " ilO and over as compared with 
their respective proportion at '* 1&'20 

17£3, Literacy by Natural Divisions—The important iiosition held 
by the City is attested by the fact that no 
less than 21 per cent, of the literates—19 per cent, 
of the male literates and 36 per cent, of the female 
literates—and 62 percent, of the literates in English 
are to be found in it, though its population ie less 
than 4 per cent, of the State population. Al¬ 
though much ahead of the rest of the Domini¬ 
ons, Hyderabad City still stands below some of the 
important cities and tovrns in India, as will be 
seen from the mar ginal table. 

Telingana shows a higher proportion of the 
litei-ato (42 per mille for all ages above 6) than 
Marathwara (24 per mille). The position of the 
City may be expected to give some pre-e^nence 
to the former division, but omitting the City aleo, 

Telingana shows a higher literate proportion (30 
per mille) than that of Mai'achwara. It may also 
be noted that, while Telingana as a whole has 
increased its literate pixiportion from 87 per mille in 1911 to 42 per mille 
in 1921, Marathwara has suffered a decrease from 27 to 24 per mille during 
the same period. 

The diagram on the next page shows tbe proportion of literates by sex, 
per 1,000 for all ages in the two divisions in 1911 and 1921;— 
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The diagi-am shows clearly that the proportion of the male and the female 
literates haa risen much higher ia Telingana than in Marathwara. This 
has been brought about by the fact that the distrieta in the ti.vo divisious 
have not advanced uniformly in the matter of education. While all the 
diatricts in Telingana* with the single evoeptioa of Earimnagar, bayo con¬ 
siderably inipiTDV^ their’ proportion of male literacy, three of the districts 
in Marathwara, viz., Nander, Gulbarga and Bidav have au5ered an actual 
loss in that proportion, one (Baiohur) has remained stationary in this matter 
and the rest show vei^ slight increase. In the case of female Hter^ also, 
Telingana has been helped to a great extent by the City and six of the 
districts, viz., Medak, Warangal, Mahbubnagar. Nalgonda, Nizanmbad and 
Atraf-i'Balda, while Marathwara received some tangible help from only one 
of its districts (Parbhani), the rest showing very slight impiiovement. The 
result has been that, while in Telingana male litorEkOy has progressed from 
a proportion of 67 per millo iu 1911 to 70 per raille in 1921 and female 
literacy from 6 to 12, during the same period, in Marathwara there has been 
CO advancement at all in male literacy and only female literacy has pro* 
gressod a little, the proportion of female literates rising from 2 i>et mi lie to 
4 per mille during the decade under review. 

179. Literacy by Districts_ It has just been stated that the districts 

b Telingana have better^ their position as regaida literacy to a greater . 
extent than those in Marathwara, during the decade under review. Taking 
male and female literacy together, the proportion of literates has increased 
by 63 per millo in the CJ%. &ven of the districts in Telingana have gained 
from 6 to 13 in that proportion, the highest gain falling to the lot of Medak 
and the lowest to Adilabad, whilo only one district (Karimn^at) increased 
itfl proportion by ono only* On tho other liSiiidri of tbo distnete in 
wars, one (Gulbarga) has sustamed an actual loss of 6 per mille in its literate 
proportion, two (Nander and Bidar) show no progre^ at all, four (Bhir, 
Parbhani, Osinanabad and Baiohur) have gained slight increases of from 
1 to 4 and one district only (Aurangabad) has improved its proportion by 
more than 5 per mille, i. e., by 6 l>er faille. 
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Let US now consider mslo sod female literacy in the districte separately. 
To take male Uteraoy fir 3 t,the foilowmg map shows at a glance the propor- 
tion of the male literatea per mille of the male population of each of the dis¬ 
tricts in the DominionB:— 

Map ihotvinff the Number of Males per Mille toho are Literate 

t« each Distriet, 



Next to the City, the highest proportion of literate males is presented 
by Medak (73 per mille), oloeely followed by AtraM-Balda (70 jwr mille)* 
Mohbubnogar stands third with 62 literate males t^er mille of its ]x>pulation. 
All these three districts are in Telingaiia. Then come the Mamthwara 
districts of Aurangabad, Osmanabad and Bhir with 50, 51 and 53 literate 
males, respectively, per mille of population. Nizamabad in Totiogana and 
Parhbani in Marathwara have the same proportion of 1 iterate males, oi*,, 
49 per mille. The lowest proportion in Teliogana is shown by Advlabad (31 
per mille), and the lowest in Maratliwaa'a by Gulba^a (36 per imlle). It may 
be noted that, on the whole, while 5 out of the 8 Telingaua districts show 
a higher proportion of literate males than 50 per mille, only 3 out of the 
same number of distriots in Marathvrara show suoh high proportiona This 
demonstrates that the Telingana people have availed themsolvM of the 
new oppoitFunities offered lor bettering their ednoational condition to a 
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(Treater extent than the MaratbYrara people. The pi-ev^once of plague and 
epidemics in a more rigorous form in Maratbwara than m TeUng^a, on Me 
one hand, and the gi'eater liability of the former division to on the 

other, must have retarded the growth of literacy in this part of the btate* 

Compared with the proportions of Iflll, while TolingiiDa shoive an 
inorease of 4 per mille in its literate, male population, Mamthwara has 
suffered a decrease of 7 per mille in that proportion, causing a decrease ol a 
per mille in the State male population. 

The highest proportionate gain is presented by the City, where the 
male literates have increased by 61 per mille. Six of theTelmgana districts 
have improved their literate proportion, the increase ranging from 3 to 11 per 
mille, the only district which has suffered a setback (7 per mille) being 
Karimnagar. Warang^ remained stationary. On the other li^d, .^n of 
the districts in Marathwara have declined mthis proportion, the heaviest lalJ 
being that of Gulbarga (a loss of 18 per mille), leaving only one dietnet 
which has gained proportionately much less than the Tehngana districts 
already referred to. 

In the matter of female literacy also, TeUngana is much ahead 
Marathwara. The map below shows the proportion which the female 
literates bear to the total female popalation of each district 

Map shmoing the tfumber of Females per Mille wfto are Literate 
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In the ease of female literacy also, the Citf leads with a proportion of 
85 female literates per mi tie of its female population. The ^strict with 
the highest proportion of female literates (IS per mille) in Telingana is 
Medak. This is followed in order by Atraf-i^^Balda and Worangal (8 per 
mille). Mahbubnagar (7 per milJe), Nalgonda (6 per inille), Rer imn a g ar and 
Nizaniabad with a proportion of 5 per {mile in each, and lastly by A&Iabadt 
w'hich occupies the lowest position in this respect (3 per mille) in this natural 
division, in Marathwara, Parbhani stands drat with a proportion of 9 per 
mille. Aurangabad oomes next, presenting a proportion of 7 per mille. The 
rest of the districts have all low proportions of female literates^ varying from 
one to 4 only. 

Compared with the figures for 1911, w^hite the State as a whole 
shows an increase of 4 female literates per mille and Telingana 6 per mille, 
Marathwara has gained no more than 2 per mille. The highest proportional 
increase has, of course, occurred iu the City, a gain of 36 literate femal es 
per mille of the population. Two of the Telingana distriets have gained 5 
or more than 5 per mille, five districts between 3 and 4 per miller and only 
one district (Adilabad) less than 3 jier mille. In Marathwara, on tho 
contrary, only one district (Parbhaui) shows a gain of over 6 per mille, while 
one has remained stationary, one has suffered an actual losB aud the remain* 
ing 5 have gained less than 3 per mille. 

180- Progress of Educatioii according to Age,— ^Taking the populatiou of 
school-going age at 15 per cent of the total population, about 16 per cent of 
them were under instruction in 1921. The corresponding proportion was 5 
per cent, in 1011 and 6 per cent, in 1901. This clearly indicates the great 
improvement made In ednoation during the decode under report. The marginal 
statement compares the total number of pupils 
under instruction in the elementary schools 
(both public and private) in the State with 
the number returned as literates (and team¬ 
ing) at each of the five Censuses. The classi¬ 
fication into "literate" and ^'learning'* in 1881 
and 1891 mode the number of these exceed 
the number of pupils under instruction in 
elementary schools. The more precise dodnf<‘ 
tion of literacy, as the ability to read and 
reply to a letter from a friend, adopted since 1901, has justly eliminated, 
from the nnmbers of the literate, pupils in the lowest standards. 

The phenomenal expansion of education during the decade is further 
borue out by the marginal table, which shows 
that, though the jKtpulation under 10 years in 
1921 has deorejisra by 8‘5 |>sr cent as com¬ 
pared with that in 1911, the number of 
literutes under 10 has more than doubled itself 
during the decade. In fact, the decade was one 
of conspicuous ndvance as regards elementary 
education, as is dearly showu the fact that 
the number of elementary schools increased from 2,165 to 7,888, or by 264 
per cent, and the pujiils attending them from 76,065 to 261.282, or bv 
243 per cent. 

Turning now to secondary education, we find that the number of 
students attending secondary schools in the State has also been steadily 
increasing from decode to decade- The marginal statement shows that, as 
compared with the figures for 1911, 
there has been an increa.se of nearly 
41 per cent, in the number of secon¬ 
dary schools and of 77 per cent, in tho 
number of students attending them 
in 1921. In endeavouring to gauge 
the progress made in utemey, the 
age period 15-20 is a critical one. 
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passed the age, when the art of reading and writing is uBually loarot; and the 
^portion of those who are Uberate at this pai't of life, tb^fore, to 
tak^ as a measure of the eSeotiveneae of the educational insti^tions of 
the State. The figures indicate that the number of the hterates the 
age period 1S“20 has increased conaiderably during the decade. These 
fSite prove that not only was the general advancement in aecondary ^u^* 
tion of previous years maintained but was aleo largely improved during 
the period. 

181. Uteracy by Religion.—The diagram Mow shows the number pet 
mille aged 6 years and over of each main religion who are literate. 



Among the more important religious oommunities, the Christian easily 
oooupies the position of pre-eminence in the mattior of literacy, 252 per 
mille of the coinmunity being literate. The Musalman stands next with a 
proportion of 89 per mille. The Hindu oomes lower down with only 26 
literates per mille of ths population. There is no doubt that the Siusalman 
takes greater advantage tnan the Hindu of the existing facilities for 
education. The Hindu community is on amorphous one, embraci^i within 
its fold, castes and sub castes at various stages of civilization. The 
Hinduised aborigines, and the untouchable elasBes, for examiile, though 
coining within the pale of Hinduism, ate no better than their Animist 
congeners. The low level of education m these castes, which form no 
inconsiderable portion of the community, brings down the proportion of 
literates on the whole. On the other hand, to the Musalnums, who are 
town-dwellers to a proportionately greater extent than the Hindus, Ques¬ 
tion becomes a neeeesity. The Syed has a tradition of learning with him 
and the rest of the Musalmans find education a $ine qtia non as a preliminary 
to service, industries or trade in which they are mostly engaged. Further, 
from a religious point of view too, education is indispensable for the 
Muslims, who, aceording to a Tradition of their Holy Prophet, are enjoined to 
seek education, even it could be acquired in so far off a land as China. The 
high position occupied by the Christaiu—the Indian Christian especially— 
is, no doubt, due to the untjring and praiseworthy missionary enterprise in 
educational work. 

The marginal statement shows the proportion per mille, which the 

literates in each of these communities bore to the 
total population of the community in 1911 and 
1921. It ^ows that, while the Hindus remained 
stationary in this respect, and the Christians show • 
ed a falling off, both the Musalmans and the 
Animists progressed considerably. 
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The marginal statement shows the progress in the age groups ‘'10'15” and 
“i5'‘30” (figures are given for 
males only). It would bo seen 
that all these oommunities show 
considerable increase in the 
proportion of the literates at 
these age-groups. Musalmans 
have, no doubt, progressed re¬ 
markably. 


Among the various denominations of the Christians, the Protestants 
carry away the palm for literacy, in that they present 300 literates 
per mille of their total population, the proportions for males and females 
being 348 and 248, respeottvely. Next come the Methodists with 182 liter¬ 
ates—218 males and 144 females, and they are followed by the Baptists, the 
Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians and the adherents of the Anglican 
Communion. The last show onlyjy5 literates—129 males and 61 females 
per mille of the population. 

Taming now to the religlotis represented by small numbers of persons, 
we find the Par si the most literate. Out of every 1,000 Parais, as many aa 
740 aie literate. This is the highest proportion that any conmiunity in 
the State presents. Both males and females are equally highly literate in 
the communilfy, the proportions per mille being 8^ and 689 respeotively. 
Compared with the figures for 1911, this community has gained 17 literates 
per mille. Next come the Jew and the Buddhist, with a proportion of 606 
and 356 literates, respectively. This needs no oomment, as only 4 Jews and 
10 Buddhists had to be dealt with. The Jain and the Sikh follow, with 230 
and 209 literates, reapoctively. It may be pointed out that, while the pro¬ 
portion of litemte males is higher among the former than in the latter, chat 
of females is higher In the latter than in the former. Both the oommuni- 
ties have, however, gained in the matter of litenioy sinoe 1911. The Arya 
Samajlets, who number only 546 jn the State, oome last, with a proportion 
of 180 literates per mille of their population. They are much behind the 
Brahmos in this respect. 

It may not be out of place here to compare the literate condition of the 
two important oommunities of the State with that of their no-religionists 
in two of the adjoining British Provinces and in the two leading Indian 
States. The marginal state¬ 
ment exhibits the figures for 
all ages, 5 and over. It would 
he seen how backward the 
Hyderabad State still Is in 
matters of education, though, 
during the last decode, suh- 
stantial improvement was 
made in the spread of educa¬ 
tion by establishing a number 
of institutions. The Hindus 
of Hydembiui have to cover a 
lot of ground before they can 
equal their congeners in the adjoining provinces or in the States of Mysore 
and Baroda. Musnlmans, ou the other hand, are better off than their 
oo-religionista in Bombay, but have still to improve to compete with Madi-as, 
It rnust^ however, be pointed out that the Hyderabad Musalmans lag 
behind the Madras Musalmans in the matter of male literates only, but in 
the case of females, Hyderabad is far in advance of Madras, though much 
behind Mysore and Bai'oda. A glauoe at the table will show what free 
and compulsory education can do to combat illiteracy sucoessfully. Baroda, 
where free and compulsory primary education has been introducedt stands 
far ahead of the other provinces renresented. !t may be stated in this con¬ 
nection that, as primary education nas been made free in this State also, a 
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better reoorf of progress in oducatioDal matters may be expected at the time 
of the next Census. 

182. Education of Women —Males show a proportion of 57 literates per 
1,000, as against 8 present^ by females. It is the latter ratio that pulls 
down the proportion for the State to 38. It must, however, be noted that 
the female proportion has been steadily inoreasing. In 1801 tbe ratio 
w-aa 2 per mille. in 1001 it rose to 3, in Iflll it further progressed to 4 and 
according to the current Census it has advanoed to 8. The number of female 
literates iuoreased by 19,263 or by 80 per cent- during the decade, in epito of 
the fact that the female populatian decreased during the [Jeriod by oyer 6 
per cent. The inorease has, no dcubti been the result of the expansion of 
female education, the number of girls' schools mounting from 91 in 1911 
to 681 in 1921. Gompai'ed with the figures for 1911, female literates show 
a gain of 3 per mille at ages "10-15” and of 1 at ages "16 -20." The marginal 

statement shows the actual increase per 
mille at these age groups in the main 
religions of the State. It would be seen 
that the Musalman female literates have 
increased uniforioly in both the ago 
groups. The Christians have increased 
more in the earlier than in the latter age- 
group, though the progress in the twO' 
(joric^s is considerable. It is only tbe 
I Hindus and the Animiets that have lagged 

--behind. Of the uumericatly small reli' 

gious communities, while the Jains and the Parsis show advancement in 
both the age-groups, tbe Sikhs show retrogression. It may, however, be 
noted that the number of the Sikhs in tlie State has decreased by about 41 
per cent, during the decade, 

183. Literacy by Castes. —The Hindu population is a heterogeneous mi^s 
composed of various elements or castes. SubHidiary Table VI gives details 
of the condition of tbe more imjxjrtant of these castes in the matter of literacy . 
The Brahman, with a pTOportion of 290 literates per mille, tflps tbe list, 
while the Velama,with not a single literate person, occupies the lowest place. 
Between these two extremes are to be found 42 castes, with varying grades 
of literacy. Next to the Brahman in the order of desoeat are the Eomnti 
\sith 161 per mille, the Sunar with 118, the Lobar with 103 and the Sitani 
with 91, At the other extreme in the order of ascent over tiie Velatna are 
the Madiga with one per mille, the Chambhar, the Blahar, the Mang, and 
the Waddar with 2 [ler mille, the Koli with 3, the Uppam with 4 and the 

• Dhangar with 6 |>or mills. The limits of variation in Musaiman litemoy 
are not so wide tvs in Hindu castes. The Syed at the top has 113 iiersons 
literate cer milie, as ttgainst 47 of the bbeikh who stands lowest, the 
Moghal and the Paths□ coining between. The literate proportion of the 
Sheikh, it may be noted, is higher than that of 36 out of the 44 selected 
Hindu Castes. This shows the extremely low' literacy of the majority 
of the Hindu castes and the consequent low position held by the Hindus 
as a olnsB in the scale of literacj'- The Christian shows a higher propor¬ 
tion of tbe literate than any of the Musaiman classes and the Hindu 
castes, except the Brahman. The Animists are on a par with the depressed 
castes of the Hindus, both showing very low proportions, 

A reference to Subsidiary Table VI shows that, as compared with the 
figures for 1911, most of the Hindu castes have advanced to a certain extent 
in literacy, but, curiously enough, some of the high castes, tike the Brahman, 
the Eomati and the Satani, which usually present comparatively high propor¬ 
tions in titerapy, have retrograded during the decade. Aiaohg tbe Musal- 
mans, while the Syed has advanced, the Pathau has remained stationary, 
the Moghal and the Sheikh have fallen ofi. There is a slight set-back 
among the Christians also. This may be duo to new converts from classes 
generally illiterate, and the reduction in the number of Europeans caused 
by the War, 
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The margiunl etatement exhibite the castes and the communitieB 
showing high proportions of 
male literacy, arranged in 
order. Figures for 1911 are 
also given to faoilitate eom- 
parisou. It shows that com¬ 
munities engaged in trade, 
commerce and the learned 
professionK have high ^ pro¬ 
portions of literates. ‘The 
high castes, however, have 
lost ground during the decade. 

The Musalman classes have 
also fallen off in male lite¬ 
racy and so has the Indian 
Christian community too. 
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As regards female literacy, the Hindu castes exhibit much lower figures 
than for maies. Only in a few castes 
does the proportion of the female 
literates exceed 10 tier mille, as shown 
in the margin, and, naturally, th®<^ 
the castes which show high male literacy 
also. But unlike male literacy, fenmle 
literacy, it is gratifying to note, 1ms 
advanced in these castes, except m the 
unfortunate Komati. It is regrottable 
that a trading class like the Koiuati 
should be sliding down into ilUterA^y. 

Some peculiarities regarding the Hatkar 
and the Rajput need mention here. The 
Hatkar community has decrei^d iu 

number bv CD por cent, during the n .... 

decade and yet, while the male literates have fallen from *28 per mUle to 
only *25 per mille, the proportion of the feiusde literates has mounted from 
1 w 43 per mille. In the ease of the Rajputs alw. though there has b^n 
a deolinVin the proportion of the male liten^tes, the mbto of fei^e litemtes 
has risen and is higEr thad among the Komati, the bunar and the Sa^i, 
who ehaw higher mtio^ of nmle litemboe. This was tho cixso m 1911 alsu. 
Among the flQBahiuins, all the classes show advancement in 

female liteniey, tlie Syed leading splendidly and the Sheikh bni^ing up the 
re»ir. It may be noted that the Animistic femles, who showt^ complete 
illiteracy at the last Census now show some alight propoitions of the 
The Goud presents 6 literate females per mille and the Lainbtdi, 2. Though 
these proportions are very low in themselves, they aro grat^ing and are 
attribitable to the establishment of schools for the depressed classes. 

184. Literacy in English— The imtrginal statement comptires the pro¬ 
portion of English lifemoy in iheSfavte --- 

with that of some of the important Indian 
Provinces and States and shows what a low 
placse the State occupies in this umtter. 

ComiJared with the adjoining Provinces, 

English literacy is much lower in the State 
than in the Bombay and the Madras Pre¬ 
sidencies. Compared with Indian States 
too, the Hyderabad State is far behind 
Cochin, Travancore. Mj'sore and Baroda. 

Though still backward, the State has 
mode some tangible progress in English 
literacy during the decade under review. 

The proportion per 10,000 for the male 
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literates for all ages from 6 upwardg ixse from 3ft in Iftil to 66 in 
19‘2l. In the caae of females, the eoireapotiding ppojxirtions are 6 aud 
10, There has tieen a stead}' progress in English literacy since 
In TeliDgana, this pi-oportion for males has inoreascd from 64 t>er 10,000 
in Iftll to 82 in IftSl. The female proportion has, likewise, increased 
from II to 15, In the case of Marathwnra. whore these |>roport.ions are 
much smaller, the iaorease has been from 14 to 27 for males, and fiom 1 to 2 
for females, tlorainred with the dgurea for Iftll. the highest increase in 
male Mtorates in Telingana has occurred in Adilabad, where the pitiportion 
lias gone up fi-om 4 to 24. As observed olsewbere, the district is being 
largely- reclaimed from forests, and the construction of a railway line and 
the working of a coal mine about the closing years of the decade tinder 
review must have attracted a number of Englisli literate males. The other 
districts of Telingana, with the single exception of Atraf-i-Balda (which 
lias Kufferd a loss of 1 per 10,000 in the literate proportion}, have gained 
in the English literate proportion- In Marathwam, the highest increase 
(30 per loToOO) has occurred in Raiohur, which is an tmporta.ut Railway 
Junctiou and contains a Railway TVorkshop also- The other disti'iets also 
show good progress in tliis matter. 

As regards English literacy among females, it may be noted that, 
though there has been some improvement in the State as a whole, th© 
pi-oportioii having incmaaed from 6 i>er 10,000 to 10, the proportions in all 
the districts are still very' low. Only Aurangabad, in Marathwnra, and 
Medak, in Telingana, show 5 and 6 per 10.000. roKpectively. The other 
districts are much behind even these. 

Coming now' to the City, we find that just as theJproportion for gene¬ 
ral literacy is much higher in the City than elsewhere in the State, so also 
Eutdish literacy is to be met with to n greater extent there than in the rest 
of the Dominions, lii fact, as many as 62 per cent, of the literates in English 
in the State arc to be found in the City alone. Thus, the proiKn tion of the 
male lityratcs is highest iu the City, being 001 per 10,000. It shows an 
iiicretLse of 203 [>er 10,000, as comptred w'itb the figures for 1011, In the 
case of females, the progress is from 123 to _ft6, or 72 per lOjOOO. 

Subsidiary Table IV indicates that at agos^beiow JO very few distriots 
show any signs of English literacy. This ie to be accounted for by the fact 
that English education is not iin|mrted in schools uttendeu by boys of snob 
low ages. In fact in the Lower Primary stage, pupils am taught entirely in 
their veraaenhtrs and they take up English only in the Upper Primary stage 
and that U>o as an optional subject, The districts, which show [jroix>rtioii.s 
of over 10 male literates pcrlO.tHlO in thisage group, are Adilabad (30), Gnl- 
barga r21), Raiobur (16) and Rhir (12). Between 10 and 16 years, the pro- 
iiortions increase to 11 and over per 10,000, the only exceptions being 
presented liy Nalgondaarjd Karimnagar, At 16-20. the proportions iuoreaso 
still fmlUer, luit Malgonda and Kariimnigar still big behind. At this stage, 
Telingana presents 144 English literate males per 10.000, as jigainst 76 of 
Mai'fttUwara. But it muat be noted that only 4 of the Telingana diatriets 
show higher proiiortions of English literates than at “SO and over ', 
whereas all tbe Marathwora districts show such prctiouderatiug mtios. 

regards English literacy among fomales, nothing uced be said, aa the 
proportions preseuted by all the districts ut these Agee are veiy moiigi-e. 

Ill the case of the City, the proportions for both males and females at 
these ages rise gradually np to '‘15—20," the proportions at‘*20 and over" 
being (ess Ihan those at *‘16—*20" and oveu at *‘10—15^ iu the case of 
• foniiiles. 

185. English literacy by Religion.—Except In tho case of the Christians, 
there has been an increase among the important religious communities of 
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State in the number of those who 'profess literacy in English- 
The etatement in the margin shows the 
Increase in the notnal mmibers and the per¬ 
centage of English literates in three impor¬ 
tant religious oomnumities. 


Though Hindus show the highest proportional increase, yet, consider¬ 
ing their total strength, the pittportion of the English literates amojig 
them is very low. In fact, it is only 3 per mille, as against 9 among the 
MiLsaLniauB, and 161 among the Chrietiunft, The corresponding figures 
for 1011 were 1, 6 and 18i respectively, indicating the progress made by the 
Hindus and the Musainmns in this matter during the decade. 

Among tbs various castes of the Hindus, the Brahman shows the high- 
^t proportiOD of English literacy, the proportion rising from laT per lO.OOC 
*n I9ll to 217 per 10,0(10 in 1921. Only a few of the castes, as noted in the 
margin, have added more than 10 per lO.OCO to 
their English i iterates, although the proportion of 
English literacy to their total population is atiM verj' - 
small. Among the Musalinans, only the Sheikhs 
show an injprovement (9 per 10,000) in the matter 
of English literacy, while the Moghals, the Pathons 
and the Syeds have fallen off in this respect. Among 
the Christiana, the ludiau Christian community haft 
advanced by 206 per 10,(X)0— the highest gain that 
any caste or commimity presents in the State. 

■ English litei-acy among females is pnictically no?* cst, except among the 
Christians^ The Brahman, the Syed and the Indian Ghriatian present 
4, 2 and 47 jier mille leeijectively, while the rest of the castes ami classes do 
not show even 1 per mille. 

Though there has been some advance in English literacy during the 
hrst decatle, yet, on the whole, the City is still ” 

behind other Indian towns and cities in this 
matter, as a glance at ilte niarginal statement 
will show. 

186, Literacy in Vernaculars.—The projwrtion 
^ of literates in each of the f)riuoiptd vermicularj; 
of the State has not been included in theSubsidiar)' 
or State TablcH, Only State Table If and Suh- 
sidinry Table IV (Ai have been compiled, showing 
litemcy Lu Urdu by sox. Hence, it is not possible 
to state ONocilly the proportion of literacy in 
Telugu, Marathi and Kiuiarcse, the three other 
imporiiuit vernaeulais of the State, 

As may be expected, the City show's the highest proportion of Urdu 
litenitea—1,898 males and 443 females jjer 10,000. As regards Uidti literacy 
among males, ACraf-i-Balda in Teliugana, the district nearest to the Citv, 
stands second with 228 males per 10,000. But in the cmBe of females, it falls 
behind .\lednk, wbioli shows 74 female Htomtes in (Trtin out of every lOJxio, 
us against 54 of Atraf-i-Balda. In Marathwai^a, while Gulharga presents the 
hight-st proportion of male literates in Urdu (219 per 10,000\ Aumngabad 
shows the highest proportion of female Grdu-1 iterates t'20). 

.4s the corresponding figures for I'Jll wen^ not compiled, it is not 
possible to say how far Urdu literacy has progressed during the decade 
under review. 

187> Retention of Literacy.—The question often arises as to how far 
litei'acy oaoe aciiuired is retained, luid whether the Census figures throw any 
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light on the Bubieot. All that ia possible to do with the Gensus figures is to 
compare the number of litemtee in age^groupa, say, 10 to 20 at oue_Cetmus 
with those in age groups 20 to 30 at the next Cenaue. and ao on. For this 
purpose, figures relating to the Hindus of the Warangal diatrict have been 
compiled. The marginal atatement a how a the result. It would appear theit a 

good many persona, especi¬ 
ally females at ages 10-20, 
do not return themseives 
as literate, and that a 
considerable number of 
people acquire literacy 
after the age of 20. In the 
absence of data regarding 
flge and literacy of immi¬ 
grants, it IB not possible to 
say to ryhat extent the 
increase under “20-80" ib due to literate immigrants. No doubt, a certain 
number of people, more particularly businegs men, do Icam to read aod write 
after they are giown up. The vast inerease in female literates eatinot 
possibly be ascribed to such a thing. 

188- InstitutionsandPupils.— TheiasttwoSubaidiaryTables appended 
to this Chapter are intended to throw’ side lights on the literacy statistics 
compiled from the Educational Department letuins. Subsidiary Table Vll 
shows that, during the decade, there has been a phenomenal increase of 260 
pet cent, in educational institutions of all kinds. As a consequence, the number 
of pupils attending these schools also showed a remarkable increase of 209 
per cent. Both private and pubh'c institutions multiplied during the last 
decade, the former to the extent of 286 por cent, end the latter to 222 percent. 

The marginal statement shows the 
increase in the number of the various 
grades of publio institutions aud the 
pupils attending them. It shows that 
the highest increase has ocouiTsd in 
the case of Primary schools and the 
pupils attending them. This has been 
in the riglit direction and the foundu- 
tioaa of education have thus been well 
strengthened, in spite of the foot that 
plague, influenza and famines combined to dislocate the educational 
machinery during the decade, and school h hod to be closed, whenever and 
whereever the epidemics broke out virulently. 

During the decade, the number of boys under instnmtton rose from 
88,710 to201,633, or by 196per cent- The number of girls attending schools 
showed a very satisfactory increase from 6,249 to 31,704, or 407'iwr cent, On 
the whole, it would seem that with the general expansion of education, 
primary and fem'ale education received greater stimulus and encourugement, 
and, thus, have advanced much more than secondary or collegiate education, 
although*in the matter of the latter too there has been considerable improve¬ 
ment as the efieot of the iutelleotual awakening created in the Dominions 
by the foundling of the Oamania University. 

, Subsidiary Table VllI shows the results of University and other 
examinations during the last foui' decades. The number of those who were 
successful at the School-Leaving Certfioato Examination, or Matricuhition, 
in 1921, was 192, as against only 2 in 1011, In addition, 129 candidates ma¬ 
triculated from the recently-founded Osmania University, At the intermedi¬ 
ate and B. A, Ex^inations also, the number of successful cjindidates in 1921 
was higher than in 1911 ^ though the numbers are still very meagre compared 
to tho area and the population of the State, The meagreness of the numbers 
argues the very large scope that still exists for improvement in the various 
grades of education in the State. 
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SUBSlDlARTf TABLE L—Education by age, sex and eeuoion. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II _Education by age, Sex and Locality, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Edctcatiok by Eeugiok, sbx and LoGALm'. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—English Ewoation by agb, sex and Locality. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV—-A.— Urdu Bducatioh by Sbx amd Locality. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V —^Proobess of education since 1881. 
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SUBSIDIARY table VI.— Eduoaiion by Caste. 
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SDBSIDIABY TABIjE VIL— Ndmbeir of iNSTiTtrrroNs and Pupils AOcoaoiNQ to the , 

betdbns of the Education Depabtment* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 


189. Reference to Statistics —Tfae statiatics relating t-o the diatrifaution 
of the jjopulation of the State according to language are contained in 
Imperial Table X, Appended to this Chapter are three Snbsidiary Tables 
of which; 

No. 1 showa the distribution of the total population by language ; 

No. 2 gives the distribution by language of 10,000 of the population of 
each district and natural division, and 

No. 3 compares for some of the aboriginal tribes, tbe strength of the 
tribe with the number returned as speaking the tribal dialects. 

AcLuracy of Siaiistics.=-Eiinmerutots were directed to fill up the 
column, provided in the Census schedule for the language habituallj' used 
by each person enumerated, in the following words 

“Column 18 —Language. Enter the language which each person 
ordinarily uses in hts own home. In the oase 'of infants and deaf-mutes 
the language of the mother should be entered.*' 

The instruotions being simple and easy to grasp, the entries in the 
Census schedules were found generally to be correct. In foot, the statistics 
of language may be taken to be the most accurate of any collected at 
the Census, 

190. Languages spoken in the State.— Imperial Table X shows that, of 
the total {KJpulation of 1*2,471,770, the number of persons who speak the veroa* 
culan? of the State is 12,303,192. In other words, as many as 99 out 
of everj’ 100 of the population speak one or other of the 12 languages 
indigenous to the State. Of these, the lanjuages which are spoken by more 
tlmo a million each in the country are Telugu, Marathi, Eanarese and 
Ui'du. The marginal statemont shows the actual number of persons speaking 
these principal langungosof the State, These four to¬ 
gether form the mothei*-tongue of more than 97 per 
cent of the total population. The remaining 8 laogU' 
ages grouped under the head ‘Vernaculars of the State' 
are no more than tribal dialects B{X)kcn by Animistic 
tribes, such as the Bbils, the Gonds, the Lambadas 
the Pardhis, etc., the principal ones being Lambadi, Gondi and Yerukala 
tnwken by 132,824; 68,200 and 10,768 |)ereons respectively. 
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Languages other than the vernaculars of the State are claasided into 
three groups, vtju., (U Vei iiaculare of India foreign to tho State, (3) Verna¬ 
culars of Asiatic countries beyond India ami (3) European languages. The 
first group of languages is spoken by 97,844 persons, the second by 2,308 
Ijersons anck tho third by 9,386. The languages moat prominent among 
these and the nuinbor s|)eaking them are shown In the margin. It would 
be seen that, of the vernaculars of India foreign to 
the State, only Rajasthani, Western Hindi, Tatpil 
and Gujarati are largely spoken hero. The majority 
of those who speak Asiatic languages other than 
Indian have returned Ai'abic as their mother-tougue. 
in the case of European languages, English, for 
obvious reasons, claims the largest number of speakers. 
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CHAPTER IX. — LANGUAGE 


191. Variations In the proportion of Speake^ of important Languages — 
The (miL'giual statement tsbowa the variation in the proportion of persons 

speaking each of the four important 
languages of the State since lSdl> 
It indictitea thatj while the propor¬ 
tion of the Malirathi speakers is 
considerably less than what it was 
thirty years agOj the Kanareso pro¬ 
portion is slightly loss than, and the 
Urdu proportion quite the same as, 
that in 1891. It is only the Telugu- 
speaking |>eople that show an 
appreciable increase in their proportion duiing the last three decades. It 
must, howevar. be noted that, as compared with the proportions at the last 
Census ilOll), the Marathi and the Urdu-speaking people also show an 
improvement in their proportions now. Thus, Kanareae seems to be the 
only iiuportant language of the State, the apaakera of which have been 
eontinuonsJy decreasing since 1901. 
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The {wpulation of Telingana has inoi'eased by 40 per cent, since 1881, 
and likewise the Telugu-speakers show an increase of 41 per cent dming 
these 40 yeara.^ There is, thus, a close connection bekneen the increase in 
til© population of Toliuganft and tLie inor^jiise Ln the Dumber of the Telugu* 
speakers in the State. The reason is not far to seek. As many as 83 per cent 
of the people of Tejmgana returned Telngu aa their mot her-tongue and no 
less than 89 per cent, of the Telagu-apeaking persons ai'e to be found in that 
division only, the rest being scattered over the districts of Raiohur Gulbarga 
Bidar and Nander in the Marathwara division. Compared with 1881 thlre 
has been an morense of 90 m 10.000 in the nmnber of TeIugu-speakers in 
Tehngana, but as compared with 1911 only 49. On the other hand, while the 
Telugn-speakei'S m Marathvvai^a show an inertmse of 33 in this pinportion as 
^nipared with 1881, they show a decrease of 111 as compared with 1911 
It may, however, be noted that while as many as 678,123 Telugu-speaking 
persons are found m the Marathwara distriots, no more than 08.221 perHoas 
in Marathwara have returned some locality in Telingana as their birth-place, 
proving that the bulk of the Telugua in Marathwara are not mere immi¬ 
grants but those who have settled there for more than a generation. 

192. Distri^bution of the Telugu-speaking Population. -The aecom pauv- 
lug map shows the percentage which t he Teliigu-speakena of a district boar to 
the totid population of that distnct. Nalgonda contains the highest propor- 
rion of the Tolugus. Over 96 iior cent, of its population is Telugu-speaking. 
It is very closely followed by Kaiimnadar with oa 


« the remaining tnree matrtctg of Telingana, while Atraf-f Ba'lda and 
Mahbubnagar show 80 and 8o per cent, respectively of their population as 
Tolugn-^akore. Adilabad comes last with a pmportion of 66 per cent. The 
City of Hyderabad shows 89 per cent, of its population ns Telugn-speakers 
Marath^m districts, Raichur shows the highest plnportion of 
Telugn-s^akers. It contems 25 Tekign-speakers in every 100 of its popula- 
tion and IS followed by Bidar, Nander and Gulbarga, each of which aboU 
about 16 per milie, r* 
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193. Distribution of the Marathi speaking Population .—Telin gun a formt; 
luoiv or less a bomogeneous liuguistio unit with Telugu ns its predominant 
language. Marathwara, on the other hand, is not so eompletely limited to ^ 
one luDguagG only. In fact, the Bouthom half of this dtFiaion was, np to a 
few decodes ago, treated as a djstiiioi and separate divisiont the Karnatio 
or the country inhabited by the Kann rose-spooking fieople. Thus, while 83 
per cent, of the people in Telingana have returned Tolugu as their mother- 
tongue, only 50 per cent, of the inhabitants of Maratliwnro have so claimed 
Marathi. Btrictly speaking, the distinctively Marathwara districts are 
Aurangabad, Bhir^ Pi^bhaoi aod Osmnnabad, which show more than 80 per 
cent, of their population as Marathi-spaakers. Even so, the Marathi-speakers 
are not so nimierous as the Telugu-speakers in their respective localities. 
While the highest proportion of Marathi-speakers is shown by Bhir (88 
per inille of population), four of the Telingana distriots show much higher 
proportions of Telugu-speakei's. Of the remaining districts of Marathwara, 
while Nander and Bidar have more of the Marathas than of the TelDgns, 
Gnlborga and Batchur show a preponderance of the Teliigus over the 
Marathas. Among the TelingauA districts, Adilabivd, which has the lotvest 
proportion of the Telugus, has the highest proportion of the Marathas. The 
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183 CHAPTER JX,—LASGCAQE 

City has only about 3 per cent, of its population Bpoftkbg Marathi. The 
jliip given below shows the distribution of the Mamthi-speakers over the 


and the percentage they bear to the district popnlation. 


194 - Variations in the Marathi'Speaking Population.—Though as com¬ 
pared with 1831 there has been an inorease in the number of Maratbi-BiTeakem 
in the Dominions, yet as (Compared with the figures for 1891 there has been 
a decrease of 197,000, while the number speaking Telugu, Kiinarese and 
Urdu have all increased. si>eoially the Telngiis, who indicate & numerical 
progress of 30 per cent. Consequently,^ the proportion of the Marathi-speakere 
to the total population has decreased from 303 per mtlle in 1891 to 334 per 
raille in 1921. numerical strength of the Maratbaa was greatly affected 
in 1901, owing to the loss of popnlation sustained by the Marathwara 
districts as a consequence of famines of the preceding decade. Dining the 
subsequent decade they, however, recovered their lost numbers and showed, 
in 1911, a strength ajightly exceeding that in 1891, But os the decade which 
closed in 1921 was equally disastrons to Maratbwara as the one preceding 
1901, they have a^dn faUen off. It must, however, be distinctly nr*"^ 
owing to the reconstitution of the districts, which necessitated greater 
changes in Marathwara, in order to bring under that division the Kornatio 
part of the country also, than in Telingana, it is rather impossible to 
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institute a comparison, on tho basis of distrietst betw'een the Marathi- 
speaking population at this and the previous Censuses. As Telingana 
has, however, remained more or leas constant, it would be of interest to 
see how the Marathi.speakere in that division stand now as compared with 
their position at previous CeDSuses. At the Census of 1891, there were 217 
Marathi-speaking persona In 10,000 of the population of Telingana, This 
proportion increased to 324 in 1911, and further still to 848 in 1921, Their 
principal stronghold in Telingana is Adilabad, where they form more than 
one-fifth of the population. 

195. Distribution of the Kanarese-speakers.“Th© Eanarese-sijeaking 
popuhttion of the Domiuious is confined more or leas to the districts of Gul- 
barga, ^Ichurnnd Bidor, as will be seen from the map below. These three 



districts together contain over 93 percent, of the total Kanarese-S]>eakera 
in the State. Compared with their numbeis in 1891, they show on InoreaBe 
of 85,883» but as compared with 1911, they show a falling off of 143,077. 
Their proportion per 1,000 of the population has, therefore, fallen from 126 
in 1891 to 128 in 1921. The Telugus have advanced in the last decade 
twice as much as the Kanarcse have retrograded. The latter would se^m to 
have suffered e<iua11y with the Marathas. Since 1S81, the population of 
the typical Ehnarese districts of Qulbarga and Haiohui baa increased by 40 
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and 32 per cent, res]> 0 ctit*ely, but the number of Kanarese-Bpeakers has 
inoroased by no more than 26 per cent, during the same period. Again, in 
1891, there were 113 Kanarese-speaking persons in every 10,000 of the 
population of Telingana- Now there are only 78. It would, therefore, seem 
that the Kan arose'speaking population is being rather hard pressed by the 
Telugus on one side, and the Marathas on the other. An analysis of the 
figures points to this. For example, the proportion of the Eanarese'Spoaking 
people per 10,000 of the population of Gulbarga has decreased from 6,913 
in 1911 to 6,466 in 1931, Similarly, tbe proportion for the Telugu-speakers 
has fallen from 1,996 to 1.614, Ou the other hand, the proportion for Marathi 
has risen enormously from 328 to 1,540. Thus, Kanarese and Telugu seem 
to be yielding place to Marathi in this district. Likewise, Eanarese and 
Marathi seem to be domiueerod over by Telugu in Bidar. Only in Raiohur 
does Kamu'ese hold its own against Telugu. 

196. Distribution of the Urdu-Speaking Populatioa. —Unlike Telugu, 
Marathi and Eanarese which are oonhiied moi^or less to one part or other 
of the Dominions, Urdu, which is also the Court language of the State, is 
spoken throughout the Dominions. Ordu-3[>eakers, however, do not form 
such a large proportion of the population as speakers of the three other 
vernaculars of the State mentioned already. The following map shows the 
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percent<age that the Urdu speakera of a district bear to the total popnlation 
of- the district* 

The ouiobei- of iwi-aona, who returned Urdu au their mother-tongue 
at the present Census, is L'290,8iifij which shows a decrease of 50,766 persons, 
as compared with the number in Iftll, However, the proportion of the Utdu- 
speukei's per 1,000 of the papulation has increased from 100 in 191 i to 104 
in 1921. The uuinbcr of Musalmaus ennmei'ated in the State at the pre¬ 
sent Census being 1/298,277, the number of Urdii-speakeraOUIs short of the 
uumber of Musalmans by 7,411. WUntiwer the languages retumed by 
these 7,411 persons migJit be, there can be no doubt that all those, who 
gave out Urdu as their mother-t-ongue, are Musalmaus. At the last Census, 
about 40,000 Musalmans bad returned some laoguage other than Urdu as 
their mother-tongue. It may be recapitulated that in 1881 and 1891, Urdu 
was classified in this Slate as a dialect of Hindi and inoluded Hindosbaui. 
Since 1001, however, Urdu is being treated as a distinct language and the 
figures for Hindostani given separately. Thus in 1891, the total MusaJman 
population was lees than the number “returned ae speaking Urdu (including 
Rindostani}. In 1901, although Hindi, Urdu and Hindostani were distin¬ 
guished in the returns, the number of the Urdu-speakers was again larger 
than that of the Mtfhalman population. For the hrst time in 1911, the 
number of Musalmana exceedi^ that of the Urdu-speakers, and this condi¬ 
tion has repeated itself on the present occasion also. The Miisalman 
population has suffered a decrease of 5’9 jjer cent, during the last decade, 
while the Urdu-speakers have decreased by 3'8 per cent, during the same 
period. This dlCference clearly indicates that some of the Musalmans in 
these Dominions returned not Urdu but some other Indian vernacular as 
their mother-tongue. As will be notioed from the map on the prccediug 
page, most of the Urdu-speakers oie to be found in the City and in tlie 
districts of Aurangabad, Gulbarga and Bid at, which have been associated 
with the history of the ancient Musalman Kingdoms of the Dccoan. 

197* Minor Vernaculars of the State-—As already stated, 8 minor 
languages are grouped in Imperial Table X along with Telugu, Marathi, 
Kanait%e and Urdu as the vernaculars of the State, The marginal statement 
gives their names and the number of persons returned aa 
speaking them at the present Census, The more impor¬ 
tant iimong these are Goudi, Lambadi and Yerukata. 

While the numbers B]}eaklng the first two have decreased 
during the decade immediately preceding the present 
Census, those speaking the lust have increased. Dming the 
decade 1901*11, the Lambadi speakers hud incieased by 
nearly 100 per cent. Curing the present decade they 
show a heavy deoretiae, This may, however, be dne to 
theii’ having returned themselves under other classes. 

This view would seem to gain strength from the fact that the strength of 
the tribe, as compared with the number of persons speaking the tribal langu¬ 
age, shows that neaily half the tribe has not returned their tribal Lvnguuge 
as their mother-tongue. In the case of the Gondi nod the Yemkalu tribes 
also, a lack of correspondence between the strengtli of the tribes Jind of 
those speaking the tribal languages is apparent. 

Ak these tribes come under Hindu influence, it is quite likely that they 
find it advantageous to pick up some hmguage or other comm only used by 
tlieir neighbouring Hindus. And, as neophytes are very enthusiastic about 
their proFesatous and tusquirements, such of these tribes as have acquired a 
smattering knowledge of some language or other would rather return it as 
their mother-tongue, forsaking their own tribal dialect-. As regards the 
distribution of these tribal languages, it ma3' be stated that Lambadi is 
spoken by large numbers in Warangal, Adilabad and Mahbnbnogar in 
Teliugana and Nander in Maratbwara, Gondi and Yerukala are Gandned 
more or less to Telingana only, the former being most preraient in Adi la bad 
and Warangal and the latter in Mahbubnagar, Wai'angal aud Nnlgonda 
in Teliugana and Batchur in Marathwara, 
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193. Vernacular of India Foreign to the State— t)f the total jiopula- 
tbn of the Stflte^only 97,844, or leBii tbim one per cent., speak vernaoulara of 
India foreign to the State- The names and the uumbera sijoakmg the more 
important of these languages are shown in the margin. The other verna- 
outars of thm cI^bs liave lesii tiian l^OtTO speakers each, 
iNdtobeT ti( The speakers of Bajastbani, Western Hindi and Tamil 
LiBguafie r^pmaers bavB decreased during the present decade; only the 
! Gujarati-speakers show an increase of about li800, 

ififti^thnnu a7,3«) t^early 29 per cent, of these, who speak vemaoulftrs of 
'^mndT ...| India foreign to the State, speak Rajasthani, or more 

correctly. Marwari, a dialect of Rajasthani, as the other 
>« I Eiangri, of this language is spoken by only a 

handful of people (197). Lai-ge numbers of the Mar¬ 
wari-8]>eak era are to be found iu Hyderabad City and in the districts of 
Parbhani, Nander, Bhir and Osmanabad. Western Hindi claims 26 per 
cent, of the people, who speak Indian vernueulars foreign to the State. 
Hindi and Hindoatani are the two dialects of this language which are 
generally spoken. The Hindi-speakers are confined chiefly to the City and 
(he districts of Paibhani and 'Bidar and the Hiadostani~s])eakers, while 
less in number than Che Hindi-speakers in the City, ^ are found in large 
numbers In the districts of Aurangabad, Nander, Parbiianl and Bidar. 
The groat bulk of the 'i'amiliana^over 64 per cent.^re limited to the City, 
and considerable numbers of them are to be found in Adilabad and Raiohur 
also. The Gujaiati-speakers are moi-e or less confined to Hyderabad City 
and the districts of Adilabad, Aurangabad and Osmanabad. Kathri and 
Niigari ai'e the dialects of Gujarati generally spoken in this State. 

The remaining languages of this category do not call for any notice, 
as they are represented by very meagre rtunibers. It may, however, be 
noted in [jassing that Astern Hindi, w'bich showed 0,609 speakers in 1911, 
has now only 6 persons. Likewise, the number of tho Panjabi-apes kers has 
dwindled fiom 3,414 to 725 during the same period. Most probably tho 
speakerB of these IsngTmges have hidden their heads under some other 
languages, suoh as Urdu and Hindi. 


199. Non-Indian Languages.— Non-Indian languages are apoken by 
only 11,734 persons iu the State, or by 9 in 10,000 of the population. Of the 
speakers of such foreign languages, those who talk Eiu’opeau languiiges 
predomiuatie, their number being nearly four times that of the people who 
use Asiatic languages. Arabic aud Engliah account for more than 98 (>er 
cent, of those poraons- Compared with the figures for 1911, the number 
of the Arabic speakers has decreased by over 60 per cent., while that of 
the English-speakers has increased by about 6 per cent. The deoMiase as 
regards Arabic ia, no doubt, due to the fact that -nioet of the Arabs, on 
retirement from service here, go back to their native land. 


200. Hyderabad City_The cosmopolitan nature of the City population 

is well borne out by the fact that it is composed of persons speaking almost 
all the languages we have beeD speaking of. The marginal table distri¬ 
butes the population according to the more important languages spoken. 

It shows that, as before, 
Til'd u and Telugu are 
predominently prevalent 
in the City. The num¬ 
ber of the Mamthi- 
speakers is much leas 
than that of the speakers 
of Tamil, a vernacular 
foreign to the State. In 
the same way, Kanarese 
occupies a very loq position. As regards the numerical strength of those 
who speak these languages, it must be noted that, as compared with the 
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figures for 1911, there has been a decrease in bhc number of speakers of every 
one of these languages. This is rather to be expeoted, as the City lost 
over 19 per cent, of its population during the decade. The proportionate 
deorease suffered by the Urdu and the Bngliah-aiJeakers is almost equal to 
th ftt. of the total population, though it must be observed chat the loss in 
the latter was due to a greater extent to the European War, vfhich 
reduced the niunber of the Rribish Troops stationed at Secunderabad and 
Bolaruju (which, for Census purposes, are included imder the City) than to 
the prevalence of plague, pestilences and high prices of foodstuffs. The 
TelugU’speakers suffered to a slightly less extent; on the other baud, the 
s{)eakers of the remaining languages suffered neatly twice as much. 

201, General Observations.— Although, as regards the main languages 
spoken in the State, there exists no positive proof to show that any of 
them domineers over, and gradually displaces, another, yet, in the case of 
the Animistic tribes, such a pi-ooess seems to be operative. The tnaiginal 
statement compares the strength of some of 
the aboriginal tribes with the numbers speak¬ 
ing their tribal languages. It would be seen 
that the vast discrepancy between the two 
sets of figures unmistakably points to such a 
tcDdeucy, It may be noted that, under 
iustructiouB from the Census CommisBioner 
for India, 4,083 ijersons, who returned 
Banjari as their mother-tongue, have been 
included under Lambadl. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1,— Distribution of total j^OPtn^ios by laxouaoe. 
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SDBSIDIAB5 TABLE II—Distribution by LANOUAflJi of the population 

OF EACH DlSTBlGT. 
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■ SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ill—C omparison of caste anp JjANouaoe tablis. 
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CHAPTER X. 
INFIRMITIES 
General Obseheivations, 


202, The InfirmiHea recorded.— A h at the previous CenBuses, eunmerators 
were instruoted to record Id the last eolu mu of the schedule iufonuatiOD 
regarding four iufiriDittee, vtis,, inaanity, deaf'mutism, blindness and 
leprosy. In one respect the iDstmotions varied from those of 1911. In 
that year, only those who were deaf and dumbyroni Urth were taken note 
of, white at the present Census^ enumerators were directed to record all 
sufferers from deaf-mutism, whether congenital or acquired. It has been 
stated on the authority of Dr. James Kerr Love, M,D., (Glasgow) that about 
half the number of deaf-mutes are affected with this infinnity after birth 
and before apeech is fixed. It was, therefore, presumed that a great many 
afflicted peraons of this claea eaoaped enumeration under the old instruo- 
tions. Hence it w-ae thought desirable to omit the words “ from birtb " in 
the former definition so as to include persons who have become deafmutes 
after birth also. 

203, Reference to Statistics.— The statistics regarding intirmitiee have 
been set forth in two Imperial Tables, Table XII and Table XII-A. Table 
Xll is divided into two parts ;— 

Part 1 showing the distribution of the afflicted according to age; and 

Part n their distribution according to locality. 

Table XII-A. shows infirmities by selected Castes, TribcK or Race a. 
Appended to this chapter are three Subsiditiry Tables which exhibit pro¬ 
portionate and comparative figures as folbws; — 

No. 1 shows the number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 
of the last five Censuses; 

No. II shows the distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each 

sex; 

No. Ill shows the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each ago 
period and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males, 

204. The accuracy of the record.— The entries regarding infirmities in the 
sohedules were traneferred on to separate slips and showed that tbeouunie- 
rators had, as a rnlei fairly understood what was wanted of them. To 
ensure accuracy, the work of transferring the entries from the sohedules to 
the slips was entrusted to a special gang of men to whom uecessary ins¬ 
tructions were issued. It roust, however, be stated that the record of in fir- 
inities is generally less trustworthy than most other Census ntatistics, 
owing to wilful coneealmenti on the one hand, and the difficulty of diagno¬ 
sis, on the other. As hope rises eternal in the human breast " no house¬ 
holder willingly admits the existence of Merious or loathsome diseases in his 
family and bolds on to the hope that sooner or later the afflicted may recover 
from the malady. This reticence is observed for obvious reasons more in 
the case of females than in the cose of nmles and more in the case of the 
young and the a«lolescent than in the case of the old,* There is no hard 
and fast boundary between sanity and insanity. “ Mental afllietion in . 
early Christian days of Europe provided a ready road to a local reputation 
for eaiuthood " {Madras Census Report of 1911). Halucinations and loss of 
self-control are generally ftscribed to “ poBsessiou ", It is believed that if 
the particular demon or godling is properly appeased by special offerings, 
the person afflicted may be rolGased and thus n^oin bis sanity. Again, the 
diagnosis of the house-holder or the enumerator may be wrong. Hs-steria 
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ruay be confiiunded with insaEity. Dimness of sight, an inevitable eoneom- 
itant of old age, may bo reti'rnedaa blindaess. Tertiary syphtiis, sci'Ofnla, 
or ertaypeles may f)0 mistaken for leprosy, Tt is, therefore, obsenred in the 
England and Wales Census Report of 1911, page 233, that '* while lealising 
the great imtjortanoe of atfeempting to ascertain the iiuinberR of persons 
aftlicted with certain iTi6nnities, we must submit that statistics of this nature 
obtained through a general population Census are most unsatisfaotoryt firstly, 
on account of the difficulty of framing a suitable form of inquiry defining the 
degree of disability which it is desired to include in the tabulation and, 
secondly, because the definition bits to be applied by honeehojdera with no 
technical knowledge, who will Interpret in different waysand many of whom 
have a natural roluctaitoe to admit that they or theirroJatives suffer from any 
defect—at least to the degree referred to in the inquiry." It may be stated 
in this connection that the number of intentional omissions is least as 
regards blindness but that in the caae of the other infirinities the flgnres do 
not show with any degree of exactness even the approximate number of 
persons afMicted, It may, however, be assumetl that the degree of error is 
fairly constant in all parts of the State and at successive enumerations. The 
studs tics, especial ly those for males may, thei'efore, be taken to indicate the 
changes in (he prevalence of the infirmities, the localities where they are 
moat common and the discribution of the afflicted by age, 

205* Comparison with Previous Censuses,— The marginal table sliowsthe 

number of persone suffering 
from each infirmity at each of 
the Censuses since 1881. Com¬ 
pared with the figures for 1911, 
there has been an increase of 
over 2,000 or 8 per cent, in the 
number of the aillicted, though 
the [lopulatiou as a whole has 
decreased by over 6 per cent, 
during the decade. The increase 
occurs in the number of the 
blind and the lepers and may be due to more accurate enumeration and 
the opening iu 1916 of a Leper Home at Diehpalli in tboNizantabaddiatriot 
w'hioh has drawn a number of lepeiis to it. The decrease in the number of 
deaf-mutes is mther diifioult of exphination. As already stated, instruotions 
w'ere altered this time so as to bring on to the record not only congenital 
deaf-mutes but all persons suffering from this infirmity. It was, therefore, 
expected that there would be an increase in the number of such persons. 
On the contrary, there Ims been a decrease in the number. The provalence 
of epidemics^ winch proved so fatal during the decade, w^ould seem to account 
for this to a certain extent. These epidemics uiuat have naturally played 
groater havoc among deaf-mutes, who have less power of resistance than 
Iversons iu normal health. 
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206. Vanatiotis in In6rmities. —The diagram bolow illuatrates the 
variatiouB in wioh infirmity by sex since 1881. The marked decline in the 
infinnity fierce in 1901 all over India was attributed to two very uuvere 
famines, which oocurred during the yetu's preceding the Census of 1901 and 
which, it was shitted, must have caused exceptionally high mortality among 
the infirm, who are of inferior physique and not able to resist the debilitat¬ 
ing effeets of famine. Even so, the figures for this State were extraordinarily 
low. It would appear that very little serious attempt was made at that 
Census to collect the statistics, so far as these infirmities in the DoininioDa 
were concerned. The blind curve shows a steep rise since 1901 and goes 
• much higher than in 1891 and 1881- The leper curve attains its maximum 
height in 192L But the curves for the insane and the deaf-mutes do not 
show any snob high ductuations. 



207- Relative prevalence of each infirmity, — More than half the total 
uutnhor of the atUihted [lersons are blind, Al»ut one-seventh ai^e le^icre, 
ono-oighti are deaf-mutes a ad one-twelfth insane. At the lastjCensns, deaf- 
mutes were returned in larger numbers than lepers. Thi-i time, the latter 
exceed the former, owing, possibly to the fact that the estabtishment of a 
Loper Home gathered together for treatment about fi per cent, of the total 
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niiiDbey» some of whom at least would otherwise have been missed by 

enUEuerator ana thus escaped 

entry under this category. The 
marginal statement ^mpai'eB the 
prevalence of these infirmities in 
Elngland and ^^ales at the Census 
of 1911 with the returns for 1921 
of the State, two of the adjoining 
Provinces and two of the impor¬ 
tant Indian States. The enor¬ 
mous pret>oHderanoe of insanity . 
in England is probably due to 
careful diagnosis and accurate 
wear and tear of nerve tissues 
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INSANITY. 


208. Distribution and Variation.— The number of pei-sonB returned as 
insane at the present Census is *203 per million of the population, as against a 
proportion of 191 per million in 1911, thus showing an increase of 11 jwi 
lion of the population. Compared with the adjoining Provinces Indian 
States, the proportion of the insane in the State is only about a half of that 
in Bombay and Barodit, about the same as in Madras and nearly 40 per 
cent, more than in Mysore. The inset map indicates the nroportion of 



insanes to the total population of each district and shows that, though the 
amount of insanity varies greatly in difierent parts of the State, nowhere 
does it approach the proportion shown by England and Wales. This may 
be due not only to the greater nervous strain of modern civilised life hut 
also to the intemperate habits of the labouring classes in the West. 


The highest proportion of the insane is presented by the City, where there 
are 64 insane persons per 100,000 of the popnJation, The number is swelled 
by the location within the City precincts of the Lunatic Asylum which 













































distribution of and variation in insanity 
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oontamisd 122 Inmates at the time of the Censos. If the inniateB of the 
Aavluni who were not bom in the city (57) are excluded, the actual propor¬ 
tion falls to 50 per 100,000 inhabitants %vhich, however, still stands the 
highest in the State. This is no doubt duo to the greater stress of life, on 
the one band, and the greater inducements to over-indulgence in intempe¬ 
rate babita, on the other, in the City than elsewhere in the Dominions. 
Of the districts in Taltagana, Medak is the worst sufferer from this 
iolirmitv, the proportion being 39 per 100,000. Next to Medak stands 
Nizamiibad with 37 inaanes per one hundred thousand inhabitants, while 
Warangal shows the lowest proportion in Tolingana, -w**, 17 per one 
hundred thousand. According to sex also, the City shows the highest 
proportions, viz., 86 males and 40 females per 100,000 of each sex. Next 
to the City, NiKamabad shows the highest proportion of male insanes 
(46 per 100,000), and Medak the highest proportion of female insanes 
(36 per 100,<X)0), the lowest proportions being presented by Atrafd-Balda 
(Ifi male insaoes per 100,000) and Warangal (14 female insanes per 
100,000) respectively. It may be noted in passing that Attaf-i-Balda and 
Nalgonda have proportionately more female insanes than male insanes. 

Turorng now to 11arathwai'a, we find the highest proportion of the 
insane in that division is presented by Gulbarga. This figure, however, is 
less than half the highest proportion for Telingana excluding the City. The 
rest of the districts show luuoh less proportions than thie, the lowest being 
9 |ier 100,000 in Parbhani. According to box, Gulbarga shows the highest 
proportion of male insanes, 21 per 100,WK) and the second highest female 
insanes, 14 por 100,000, the highest propoition of female insanes—16 per 
100,000—being found in Raiohur, which presents a higher promirtion of 
fomole insanea than male. Those figures also are less than half the corres¬ 
ponding figures for Telingana. On the whole, Maratliwara is less afflicted 
with insanity than Telingana, the proportions being 13 and 36 respectiv^y 
per 100,000 of population. The figure for Telingana is exclusive of the 
City. 

Comparing the present proportions with the corresponding figures for 
1911. wf* find that, while the ratio of male insanes has remained the same 
dtiriiig the decade, that of female insanes has increased from 15 to 17 per 
100,000. In Telingana the proportions have fallen from 34 to 30 in the 
case of males and from 25 bo 24 in the case of females per 100OOO, while 
in Marathwiiva they have risen from 12 to 16 and from 6 to 10, respectively. 
In the City and in the districts of Nizamahad and Mahbulmagar both male 
and female iniuinos have comparatively increased. Medak is another dis¬ 
trict in Telingana which shows an increase in the proportion of its female 
insanes. On the other hand, almost all the districts of Marathwara show 
highi-r ratios of the insane than in 1911, the only exceptions being Bidar, 
which hitrf the same proportion of male insanes now as at the previous 
Census, and Nander, where the female proportion has deeveasied slightly 
from 7 to 6 per 100,000. 

Freiu the above it appears that insanity Sa more prevalent among meu 
than among women. In fact, the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males 
is 723, while the proportion of women to men in the State population is as 966 
to 1,000. This difference is usually explained with reference to the greater 
metabolism of the male physical and mental constitution. It must, however, 
be noted that there Is a greater likelihood of concealment in the case of 
women tlian of men. Moreover, the women of the upper and middle olasses 
lead a quiet and secluded life and are not engaged in the struggle lor exist¬ 
ence to BO large an extent as the males. They are also far loss addicted 
to intemix'ranoe and excesses of various kinds. It is admitted on all hands 
that insanity is generally caused by the excessive use of narcotics. In the 
Indian Caoeus of 1901, the general conoiasion was arrived at that local 
physical oonditions had little effect on insanity and further that suoh social 
practices as consanguineous marriages had very little to do with this afflic¬ 
tion. Thus, the higher proportione of both male and female insanes in 
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Tellngana than in i^onld tjeem to indicate chat the jwople of 

the former division indulge in narcotic drags and epiritw to a greater extent 
than fehoHO of the latter, 

209, Insanity by Age, —Subsidiary Table U sho^va tbe distribution of 
the insane per 10,000 of each sex aoeerdiiig to age-groups at e^h of the last 
five Censuses, It ^ows that the highest proportion of male iusanes oocurs 
at the age-group 25-30, the next highest being at 10-15 years. In the case 
of females, the two highest proportions ooeur at 20-25 and 10-16, In LOll, 
while the male insanes predomitiftted at the same age-groups, the female 
proportions showed some slight difference and weio high at 15<-20 and 10-16, 
The difference in the j-ex proportions is least marked at the two extremes of 
life, bfilom the struggle for existence begins and after it Ijas pn^-tically ceas¬ 
ed, and is greatest between the ages JO-35 in the case of males and 10-30 in 
that of females. The praportions shoiv that if a person has any natural 
predisposition to ingimity or is likely to acquire it by excesses of various 
kinds, the malady apj;)eai's before the person reaches bis or her oliinaoterLC. 
The liguves further indioate that the danger zone for males is the period 
20-36, which is undoubtedly the most stressful period of a man's life. For 
women the period of greatest risk from insanity is beween 10 and 25 clue, in 
no small measure, to premature burden of motherhood and the strain 
exerted by the cares of the family. 

The marginal diagram compares the proportion of insane iiersons of 
both sexes per hundred thousand of the population at the CeususeH of 1921 
and 1911. It shows that the number of the insane below the age of 10 is 

small due, imilly, to 
the fact that insanity 
generally comes on in 
later life and, partly, 
to the i-elnctnnce of 
parents to admit the 
existeDCB of the affiie- 
tion in their children. 
The pix>|>ortion of the 
male insane rises 
steadily till the age of 
30 is reached and 
then there is a gra¬ 
dual decline, except 
at ** 00 and over", 
where it rises higher 
than at “ 50-00 '* In 
the case of females, 
there are two sum¬ 
mits, one at 10-20 
and another at 20-30, 
the proportion at 
40-60 being the same as at 1U-2U. In fact, Subsidiary Table III shows that 
the proportion of females nfilioteil per 1,000 males is highest at 20-26 and 
□ext at 15-20, 

nEAP-MimsM. 

210. Distribution and Variation.— The number of deaf-mutes in the 
State is now 3,410, as f^ainst 4,421 in 1911. The proportiou works out at 273 
per million, as compared with 331 in 1911. The remarkable deorense in the 
number has been discussed at the beginning of this Chapter, Compared 
with the propoitions of deaf-mutes in the adjoining British Provinces, tlie 
proportion in the State it^only about one-haLf. As compared with other 
important Indian States, the proportion here almost equals that in Baroda 
and is less than half that of Mysore, It is only about | that in England 
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and Wales. The marginal map shows the distiibution of the deaf-muteB 

and iU' 
dicat e s 
t h e i r 
pi'Opor - 
tiou t 0 
total 
[lupuj a- 
tion I n 
e a o h* 
district. 
Unlike 
I lisau- 
i t y\ 
d e ft f - 
itiutism 
prevails 
to A 
greate r 
exte u t 
in Ma¬ 
ra t h- 
w a r a 
136 per 
100,000) 
than in 
To 1 i a- 
g a n a 
1*20 per 

100,000), seven of the districts of the former showing higher proportions of 
deaf'mates than any of the districts of the latter. The City shows the 
lowest proportion of deaf-mutes in the State, is., 18 iier one hiuidred 
thousand of its population. In six of the districts of Teiingaini, ru.. 
Wamngal, Karimoagar, Adilacad, Nissaioabad, Mahbubnagar and !Nalgonda, 
the proportion varies from 14 to 20 per 100,000. Only in the remaining 
two districts, f. e.. Atraf-i-Balda and Medak does the proportion increase to 
20 and 30 respectively. Thns, Medak shows the highest proportion of this 
tnhnuity in Telingana, just as it shows the highest proportion of the insane 
in that division. On the other hand. Oematmbad, which has the lowest 
proixirtioii of deal-mutes in Marathw;ira, viz,'2,7 per 100,000, pivsenfcs, 
however, a higher proportion than six out of the 8 districts of Telingana, 
and the rest of the disti'iets of Marathwara show much higher proportions, 
Bidar being the worst suKorer from this iofiimity, with a proportion of 43 
deaf-mutes per 100,000 of its population. In the matter of insanity also, it 
stauds pretty high, being a greater sufferer from that Inilrmity than 6 out 
of the H districts. 

tt is well-known in Eumpe and the United States of America that 
deaf-nmtism co-exists with cretinism and goitre and it ha^s always been a 
{lopuiari as well as a scientific, belief that water is the vehicle of the pat ho¬ 
genic organism. In India the same association of the three infirmities 
seems to e.xist, wherever dmf-mutism is specially jirevaleut, and also the 
areas of maximum prevalence are ordinarily along the course of certain 
rivers. Sir Edward Gait show*ed this clearly in his Bengal Census Ueport 
of 1901. However in the absence of data I'egarding dual infirmities, as no 
one in this State returned himself as suffering from more than one iniir- 
niity, it is not |>osaible t-o state how far the same assodatiou of these three 
infirmities occurs in this country. It may, hovvever, be noted that in tw’o 
instances at least, i, c., in Medak and Bidar, there seems to be some connec¬ 
tion between insanity and deaf-mutiaui. The percentage of the afflicted 
is equally high as regards both the infirmities in these two districts 

Popular belief attributes deaf-mutism t-o consanguinoons marri¬ 
ages and the coQseijuent excessive interbreeding. This theory has of 
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couree DO soientifio basis and statistics also do not support this. The 
Hindus ot Telingaua. who ai^ more given to oousin-maniage than thoeo of 
Marathwara, show much snialler proportion of deaf-mutes than the latter. 
In the same manner, the Dravidians of Southern India, who practise 
cousin marriago extensively, are far less affected than the ]>eople of many 
other parts, to whom this institution is unknown. 

211 . Distribution by Sex and Age.— Ak in insanity bo in deaf-mutisra 
also women seem to suffer much less than men, the ratio of the females 
atSioted per 1,000 melee being 710. Compared with 1911, this pro^irtmn 
has decseased by 43 per mille. Taking proportion on 100,000 of eaob sex, 
the decrease in the case of males is from 37 to 91 per 100,000 of the male 
population, and in that of females, from 29 to 23 per 10^000 of the female 
population, Turoing to the natural divisions, we Snd that, iivbile in 
Teliugana the male ratio has fallen from 43 to 28 and the female ratio From 
82 to 17 during the decade 1911-21, in Marathwara the two ratios have in¬ 
creased the male proportion fjx)m 81 to 41 and the fpmale proportion from 20 
to30. Moreover, the City and all the districts in Telinganashow a decline 
in their proportions, Mahbubnagar presenting the heaviest decrease, 41 jier 
100,000 among males and 85 per 100,000 among females. Per contra, out 
of the 8 districts in Maiuthwara, 7 have increased their male proportions and 
6 their female proportions of deaf-mutes. The highest proportion of male 
deaf-mutes in Telingana, 34 per 100,000, is found in Medak, while the 
highest in Marathwara, 47 per 100.000, is presented by three districts, ii®., 
Aurangabad, Parbbani and Bidar. In the case of female proportmus, the 
highest in Telingana is 29 per 100,000 shown by Ati'af-i-Baida, while the 
highest in Marathwara is 39 per 100,000 found in Bidar. Thus, m Bidar 
both males and females suffer from deaf-mutism equally to a great extent. 

Subsidiary Table 11 shows the distribution of deaf-mutes per 10,0^ of 
each sex at different age-groups and at each of the five last CensuBee. It indi¬ 
cates that In the case of males, the proportion of the deaf-mutes is highest 
at tlie ftge-group 10-15 and next highest at 5-10. Between 16 and 20 years 
tile nro(K>rtion falls, to rise again between 25 and 30, and thereafter it falls 
move or less gradually till the OOth year is reached, after which it show's a 
rise again. In the ease of females, the age-groups 6-10 and 10-16 ehow 
similar high proportions, the ratio at the latter being the highest. As 
with the male, the female proportion falls and rises between 15 
and “ 90 and over", but never approaches that at 10-15. These 
ligures show that as deof-mutism is more often than not oongenitiil 
and persons suffering from it are generally short-lived, the defect is soon 
detected and the preiwi-tions fall at the higher ages. The reason why the 
lirotxirtions are lower at the first decennial ago-grouj) than at the next 
iippears to be, to quote from the India Census Report of 1911, the fact that 
tiarenta are reluctant to admit the existence of this defect in their children 
so long as there is the slightest hope that it is merely a case of reterded 
development.’* The rise after ‘ 60 would seem to be caused by the iuelusion 
in the returns as detif-mutes iiersons who lost the sense of bearing in their 
old age. 

A compuriBOu with the corresponding proportionate figures of 1911 
shows that the decrease in the number of the deaf-mutes, during the 
decode, has ooouiTed mainly between the ages 6 and 35 in the case of males, 
and 5 and 30 in the cose of females, the amount of decrease being very* 
much larger among females than among males. This would seem to be the 
result of the greater reticence of parents with referenoe to the defects 
of their girls, on the one hand, and the greater havoc wrought by the 
calamities of the deciide on the feniale deaf-mutes, on the other, ^ 


[Diagram, 
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Th 0 marginal diagi'am comiwres the number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 

[tersoiie of eaok age- 
period in 19*21 \ritli tlie 
eorresi^onding Ogures in 
1911. 

A glance at the 
diagram oonvinoeB that- 
the decrease in the num¬ 
ber of deaf-mutes during 
the decade has oliieHy 
occurred at ages below 
50 

blindness. 

212. General Observa¬ 
tions- —No less than 66 
(>er cent, of the in firm 
suffer from blindueaB. 
The number of the blind 
has mcreased during the 
decade by nearly 18 per 
cent,, due, no doubt, to 
more careful emunem- 
tion, Blinduess la far 
more conmion than anj' of 
the other iDhrmitica. It 
is also the most easy to 
diagnose. It does not 
Bxoite feelings of loath¬ 
ing and hence there ib 
UQ desire to conceal it. 
Peraon&i who would be 
moat relucttint to state 
that their children or 
the women of their family were-lafilLcited with iusanity, deaf-mutism or 
leprosy would readily admit blinmiess if any of them siiffemd from it. So 
far. therefore, as this infirmity is concerned, the statistics may be accepted 
as correct for all practical purposes, txirwi - 

* bl rr 'll * 

it is a matter of oommou observation that blindness is ordinarily far 
more comiDon in tropical countries than in those with a temperate olunate. 
According to the statistics of 1911, there were 14 blind T»ersoiiB to every 
10,000 of the impulatiou in India, as compared with 8 to 9 in most EiirufHiftn 
countries and in the United States of America. Figures already quoted 
show that the proportion'of the blind in the State is alHiut twice as much 
as that in litigland and Wales. The causes for blindness am generally 
stated to be the glare of the Rummer sun. the use of smoky wood-fuel in 
ill-veutilalud kitchens, the use of the kerosine lamiJ without the glaos 
chimney in small and close i-ooms oi the poorer classes and general ctire- 
lessufcss and neglect of eye diseases. 
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213. Distribution and Variation.— -The inapbolow the pro^wrtion 



of the blind in each dietricb, Dnlike insanity, blindness prevails to a less 
extent in Tolingana (115 per 100,000) than in Marathwara (104 pei’ 100,000). 
Wapangal with 73 blind porsons per 100,000 of the [jopulatioa shows the low¬ 
est proportion of the blind in Telingana. EavimnagAr andAdilabnd stand 
next higher with a proportion of 87 blind persons per 100,000. of their popula¬ 
tion- The tJity is higher still with a proportion of 99 per 100,000. The highest 
proportion in this respect (190 per 100,000) is pi^aented by Mahbubnagar. 
On the other hand, this highest proportion in Teliugana is muoh less than 
what 0 out of the 8 distriots of Marathwnm show. The lowest proportion 
in Marathwara (78 p^r 100,000) is seen in Raiohur and the highest (370 
100,000) in Bhir. The prevalence of this infii'mity would seem to vary in¬ 
versely with tho rainfall. It ooours more frequently in tracts where the 
climate is dry, and the dust and glare are excessive, and least in places 

where a copious rainfall lays the dust 
and covers the surface of the ground 
with luxuriaut green vegetation. This 
correlation is well brought out in the 
marginal statement, Mahbubnagar, 
for example, has the least rain full and 
shows the highest praportion of the 
blind in TeUngana, On the other hand, 
Adilabad, which gets the highest rain¬ 
fall, has the lowest proportion of the 
blind. The other districts in the divi¬ 
sion more or less follow the sam rule, 
with the exception of Niaatnabad, 
which enjoys pretty high rainfall and 
at the same time suffers comparatively 
more from blindness. In Marathwara 
also, Aurangabad and Bhir, which 
enjoy veiy Ufctle rainfall, suffer much 
from this infirmity. 
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TbB other districts also suffer from blindness more or less In proportion 
to Amter scarcity. Raichlu presents some difficulty of explanation in this 
'way. It baa the lowest minfall in the division bnt at the same time jt is 
the most immune from blindness in Maratbwai^ 

214. Distribution by Sex and Age. —Blindness, as already remarked, is the 
only infirmity fittm which women suffer more than men, the number of 
females afflictttl per 1,000 males being 1,016- This would ajjpear to be due, 
firstly, to ^e fact tjiafc it is the women who are more confined tlmn men to 
the houses w'hich am generally very badly ventilated and thus suffer to a 
gf^atpr GxtGiit froEfl the Binoke of the fives ftt which they cook their foooi 
second^', to the fact that they benefit less than men from medical and 
surgical relief, as they resort to the hospitals in very small numbers. 

The proportion of the blind in 100,000 persona of each sex is 157 in 
the case of feraalos and 160 in that of males. These proportions are 113 
males and 117 females in Teliogana, as aj^iuHt 180 and 200 isspeotively in 
Marathwara. The City and 4 of the districts in Telingaaa and 4 districts 
in Marathwara show higher proportion of the women affiioted than of men, 
the proporiiions being much higher in the latter than in the former diyi^ 
sion, ft may also be observed that, as a general rule, males suffer most in 
tracts where hlindneas is least, and females in those where mwt 

prevalent. Subsidiary Table I shows that in Telingana, Warangal has the 
lowest proportion (60 per 100,000) of the blind among males^, and Adilabad 
(74) the lowest among females, the highest in these two ratios 176 and 203 
respectively being presented by Mabbubnagar, In Marathwara, Raichur 
has the lowest proportion of the blind among both males and fenmles^, 
while Aumngabad presents the highest proportion as regards the blind 
among males, and Bbir as tegsrds the blind among females. 

Compared with the proportiona for 1011, there has been an increase 
in Teltngana of 4 blind males and 8 blind females per 100,000 of each sex. 
On the other hand, the proportionate increase in Marathwara has been 54 
in the case of males and 67 in the case of leniales. Evidently the figui'es 
for this division were very much underestiinated lust time and, hencei 
the increase in the number of the blind uoticed this time is matnly due to 
more accurate enumeration. This is further borne out by the fact that 
while io Telingana 3 districts show aji increase in their male proportions 
and '5 in female proportions, all the districts in Marathwara show large 
increases in the proportions of their blindi both male and female, 

A glance at Subsidiary Table li shows that blindness is an affiiofeion 
specially associated with old age, the highest proportion of the blind, both 
male and female, occurring at ages, 60 and over. Among the blind popula¬ 
tion, about 45 per cent, of the males aud 51 per cent- of the females are over 
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40 years of age. At the first quinary age-period (0-5), which shows oongemtal 
blindness, females preponderate. This preponderance appears again at ‘30- 

35’. *40-45', ‘50-5o 
ami * 60 and over 
Compared with the 
proprtions for 1911 
while Tualea show 
an increase at ages 
*0-5; ‘10-1 5\ ‘36-60 
and * 55 and over’, 
females show an 
inorease at •0-15', 
■46-60’ and‘56-(i0'. 
This would seem 
to tndieate that 
the mortality rate 
among the blind 
is highest betvveen 
the ages ‘15-85’, 

The marginal 
diagram shows the 
variation in. the 
□umber of the blind 
of both sexes at 
deoennial age- 
periods during the 
decade 1911-21. It 
shows clearly that 
blindness is a di¬ 
sease of old age. 
Few |jersona su.flfer 
from it lit early 
childhood and the 
number afHicted 
rises steadily with 
age. Of the total 
number of persons 
who niv blind, about 
4ft per cent, are 
above the age of 45 
and 23 percent, over 
60 years old. These 
figures show that 
one of the most 
common causes of 
blindness is cata¬ 
ract which comes 
on late in life. The 
diagram fm^ber in¬ 
dicates thiit after 
80 years of age, fe¬ 
males suffer compa¬ 
ratively more from 
this affliction than 
males, due, no 
doubt,to their being 
d e b o 1 i t a t ed by 
smoke of fires at 
whioh thev cook 
their food. Moreover very few females resort to hospitals to get their 
cataracts operated. 
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215. Cataract cases.— 'Figures for cataract cases, it wcuild appear, were 
not maintained separately in the past and 
so the Medioal Department could supply 
dgiires only for the latter half of the 
decade under review, as shown in the 
margin. On an average, 257 cataract 
operations were performed sucoosafully 
per annum, as compared with 058 in 
Mysore and 60 in Baroda. 

LEPROSY, 

216. General Observations. —As already stated, mam’ diseases are likely 
to be mistaken for leprosy ; in fact, the Indian Leprosy Commission of 1891 
found that of the persons produced before them as lepers, no less than 10 
percent, were suffering from other diseases. Enumerators were yvarned 
against entering leucodenua as leprosy. However, it is quite [lossible that 
the diagnosis of laymen-enuinei'ators may have added to the returns some 
who may not be actually suffering frem the disease, while omitting also 
some who may be really suffering from it. Added to this are the omissions 
due to concealment, which, in the case of females, may be very oonoider' 
able, as is shown by the fact that the number of females, jrMieted with 
leprosy per 1,000 males is only 419. 

The number of lepers returned this time shows an increase of over 11 
per cent, over the figures for 1911, It bt, no doubt, due to more accurate 
enumeration, as othei'wise they would have shown a decrease, since the State 
population suffered a loss during the deoade, and the weak and short-lived 
lepers are likely to suffer more fi'om the caJamitiee of the peiiod than able- 
bodied persons, 

217. Distribulion and Variation of Lepers,— The map below shows the 
distribution of leprosy over the Dominions and the ineidence of the 
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disease in each of the districts. The incideuoe per 100,000 of the fiopula- 
tion is 34 (30 in Telingana and 38 in Marathwara), m compared with 28 in 
1911. Nizamabad shows the highest proportion of the lopore (99 ^ler 
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100,000) and R^iehuv, the least (13 i»er 100,000). But if the ini^tes of the 
Leper Home at Nizamabad. who were born outside the Nizf^ah^ jBtrwti* 
(147) a^-e deducted from the total number returned for the district (403), the 
proportion i>er 100,000 falls to 69. Even then^ the ratio is the highest in 
the State, Somehow or other the district seems to be badh'^ tainted with 
leprosy and the Rev. Kerr, Superintendemt of the Leper Homo, even 
surmises that the incidence of leprosy in the district is muoh higher than 
what the Census figures show. The City shows a i^tio of only 16 per 
100,000 of the iKipulation. and in the districts of Teiingana, excepting 
Nbamabad, the proportion varies from 15 per 100,000 in Adilahad to 40 
per 100 OOO in Medak, In Marathwara there is a wider range, the mtio 
varying from 18 in Ihiiohur to 63 per 100,000 in Bhir and OsmanabatL 
The disease prevails to a greater extent in Marathiivara than ui Teimpna, 
as is seen from the fact that, whereas only three dietricts in the latter 
diviaiou show a proportion of 30 or more per 100,000 of ^ the population, no 
less Hian 5 districts in the former division show such high propertions. 

Nizarnabad is the worst sufferer from this dreadful infirmity, 9*2 t>sr 
100,000 of its males and 46 per 100,000 of its females are ufRicted with it- 
Raiohur presents the lowest proportions in this respect, 17 and 9 respective¬ 
ly per 100,000 of population. 

218. Distribution by Sex and Age.— ComjMinng tho proportions with the 
eorrespondiug ones for 1911, it is found that, while the titate proportion for 
male lepers has increased from 41 to 47 per 100,000 and that for the female 
lepers from 16 to 30, there has been a decrease from 42 to 40 in the oaee of 
males and an increase from 17 to 19 in that of females in Telingana. In 
Marathwara, however, there has beeu eoneiderable increase both in the male 
and the female ratios, the former rising from 39 to 63, and the bitter from 
14 to 31 per 100,000. The highest merease in the case of males (48 per 
100,000) has occurred in Medak and that in the case of females (18) in Gul- 
barga. It must, bowevert be pointed out that the incre^ in Medak does 
not appear to be teal. The proportions for this district in 1911 and 1901 
were very muoh underestimated and conseqi^utly there appears such 
a high increase at present. Of the remaining districts of Telingana, while 
Nizamabad and SJahbiihnagar show an increase both in their male and 
female lepers to the extent of 5 and 4 and 11 and 6 reapeotively per 100,fi00 
of the male and the female population taken sseparately, AdiJabad shovssan 
increase of one in its male proportion and Rarimuagar an increase of 4 m its 
female pitjportion. On the other hand, most of the distrticts of Marath¬ 
wara show mixoh higher projxirtions of increase. 

A reference to Subsidiary Table U shows that, on the whole, the groat- 
est liability to the disease occurs between the ages 30 and 60. The vagaries 

of the age-ietuiUB 
make the lepers larger 
in numbers at ages *30- 
06’,‘40-46', *60-66 , *60 
and over' than at the 
other quinquennials 
*36-40’. '4&-&0' and *66* 
60*. The disease, no 
doubt, attacks ]>ersons 
at the adolescent and 
adult ages and shortens 
the life of the victim 
considerably. Hence it 
may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected that lepers 
would show very f c w 
alive at ages 60 a n d 
upwards. The mar¬ 
ginal diagram shows 
that it is not so prov¬ 
ing the inaccuracies of 
age-returns. The 
d i a g r am makes j t 
veiy clear in the case 
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of females returnecl at '60andca'er* in 19H. Under the age of 10, the proper- 
tiou of tepera is exceedingly etmilh There is a oousiderable iuorease at each 
decennial period after 10 till fiO is reiuihed and then the proportion declineH. 

219- Infirmities and Commumties. —The marghial statement shows to 
what degree the four numerically important “ ' “— ^ iTOjwrtioni 

religious communities are affected by the Cammunit^- ' 

infirmities taken together. It shows that, on i— -- ioojho 

the whole, the Musalmans suffer the most hijuIti 
from these infirmities and the Animiats the 
least. The Uindns suffer much less than the AnimiHt 
Musalnuins, and the Clmsbians still less 
than the Hindus. 

220- Distribution by Caste or Comm unity. --The marginal statement com¬ 
pares the jiroportions 
of the afflicted in the 
two natural divisions. 

Only in the ease of 
insanity does TeJin- 
gana show greater 
sufferings. Marath- 
wam is worse oft in 
the matter of the 
three other in hr mi- 
ties. It may not be 
out of place to note 
here that-of the different im^iortant communities that live in the State, the 
Hindus, Christians and Animists live in Larger numbers in Telingana 
chan in Marathwara, while the Masai mans alone preponderate in MaratU- 
wara, as a glauoe at the marginal 
statement will show. Of the various 
Hindu castes, the Koli piiesents the 
highest proportion of both mule and fe- 
tuale insanes, mji, 138 mules und 50 fe- 
nmles per 100,000 of each sex respect¬ 
ively. Next ti) the Koli stands the 
Goundla. As both these castes occupy 
low position in the social scalei the use 
of narcotics and spirits would seem to 
be the principal cause of insanity among them. It inustj. however, be stated 
that there has been somo mistake in the returns of the Koli caste, which 
shows the highest 'proportion of all inhrmitics this time. The HoUs were 
said to have numbered 300,840 In 1911, while in 11121 they totalled only 
39,819. It is evident that either their strength was greatly exaggoi'ated at 
the last Census or that most of them returned themselves at the present 
Census under other caste names. Even so, it is not possible to explain why 
this caste has attained the unenviable position that it now holds in the 
matter of infirmities. 

During the decade, while the Munuur, the Mutraei, tho Brahman, tiie 
Kapu and the Komati show a decrea^ of fTOm 1 to 29 per 100,000 in the 
proportion of the male insanes, the Telaga, the Sale, the Dhangar, the 
Lingayat, the Golla, the Mnratha, the Goundla and the Koli show an in¬ 
crease in that profiortion of from 1 to 107 per 100,000 of their male popula¬ 
tion. In the case of female insanes, only 4 of these castes, the Komati, 
the Dhangar, the Kapu and the Tcloga present a lower proportion than in 
1911, the decreases ranging from 1 to 7 per 100,000 of the female population, 
the Mutrasi and the Sale have the same proportions that they had ten 
years ago, and the rest show proportionately greater anfferings, the Koli 
presenting the highest increase, 45 per 100,000 females. Of all the 
coatee and communities, the Bedar males and the Mangala females would 
seem to suffer the least from insanity. The Komati, who was, according 
to the figures of 1911, the worst sufferer in this respect, would appear to 
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CHArTER X.—infirmities. 


biive unproved his condition agro^t deal during the docade> The propor¬ 
tion of the insane shown by the Gomniunity now is much smaller than 
what six other castes present. 

Turning now to other co nun uni ties, we tlnd that, among the Musal- 
mans, the Moghals suffer the most from insiuiity, the proportions being 3tt 
males and 49 females per lOd.OOO of each sex. These proportions huve 
jiiL-reased from 11 and 6 respectively in 1911. This community shows na 
increase iti its strength to the extent of 49 per cent, and the inorease in 
the niunher of the infirm \voiild, therefore, appear to be due to more 
liceuvate emuneraticm and allotment to proper class. Next to the Moghul 
comes the Sheihh, closely follo%ved by the Syed iihd the Patlian. In these 
three communities the preportion of the female insaiies is less than that of 
the male insane. It must be observed that, on tlie whole, while the lowest 
feiniiJc ratio among the four ilusalmnn eoimnunities (10 |)er 100,000) is 
higher than what 7 out of ( he 25 selected Hindu castes ehow, the highest 
(vfz., 49 per 100,000) is much higher than what all the Hindu eagtea, with 
only a single exception, present. In the case of the male proportion, the 
lowest is higher than that of 18 of the Hindu castes, and the highest, 
higher 22 of the H indu castes. This would seem to show that insan¬ 

ity prevails profKU'tionately to a greater extent among the Musalmans than 
among the Hindus. The figures of the Lunatic Asylum, it would be seen 
further on, appear to lend support to this view. 

The Indian Christian oomraunity and the Qonds are no hotter than the 
Musalmans. They show not only high proportions of the Insane, both male 
and female, but also great increiitses as compared with the figm*eK for 1911. 

Among the GoJids and the Lambadas, females appi'ar to be more 
subject to insanity than males. 

In the case of deaf-mutisiu also, the Koli suffera the most. That 
community shows 14(i males and 116 females attlieted by this infirmity in 
every 100,QUO of the population, ^^e3dl to the Koli comes the Ghatnbhar in 
the case of the male deaf-mutes and the Brahman in the case of the fetnale 
deaf-mutes. It nmst, however, be jwiuted out that the proixwfcion io each 
of these* two castes is only about a half of what the Koli shows. On!)' four 
castes, w«., the Bhoi, the Golla, the Mala and the Waddar show higher 
preportious of the female deaf-mutes than male deiif-muteci. Of all the 
castes and commuuitsea, the Kalat suffers the least from this iuliinnty. 

As compared with the proportions for 1911, the highest incj ease has 
occurred among the Kolis—an increase of 100 in the male pio|)oitjou and 
that of 79 in the female proportion. The other castes, w'hich show,|ncreHses 
both as regards mnle and female deaf-mutes, are the Brahraau, the Dliaugar 
and the Liugayat. On the other hand, the Teiaga, theKoniaii, the 
Mutresi, the Munnnr, the Kapu and the Golla show decreased proijortions, 
the docrease in the mule deaf-mutes ranging between 15 and 30 per 
100,000 males and that in the female deaf-mutps from 5 to 24 t>er 100,000 
females. The Gouitdla shows an increase of 0 io the male proportion and 
a decrease of 18 in the lemale pm[)ortioD, while the Sale has a decrease of 
6 in the former and an increase of one in the latter. The Mamtha shows 
an increase of 7 in tlie male proportion, while the feinalt* proportion lias 
remained stationary. 

Among the Musalmans, the Moghal agaiu heads the list itb 72 male 
deaf-mutes and 49 female deaf-inuteH per 100,000 of each sex. The male and 
female proportions are much larger than what nil the selected Hindu oaafces, 
with 2 exceptions, show. Hence, this infirmity would seem to prevail tea 
greater extent among the Moghals than among the Hindus as a whole. The 
Pathan stands next a» regards the proportion of the male deaf-mutes and 
the Syed as regards the female deaf-mutes. The S^^eds and the Sheikhs 
show that this infirmity prevails to a gix'ater exteut among their females 
than among their tiiales. TJm Patlian presents the low’est pro|x>rtion of 
female sufferers and the Syed of mule sufferers among the Musalmans. 
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The Indian Christians show higher proportions of doof-mutoB than lialf 
the number of the selected Hindu castes and 2 out of 4 of the Musa! man 
olassos. Ah in insanity, so in deaf-mutism also, the Gonds show much 
higher proportions of the afllicted than the Lambadas, Compared with 
the tigures for lUll, the Moghuls show the highest increase—an inorease of 
4y in the male itnd that of 24 in the female proportion—, the Sheikhs and 
the Syeds show a decrease of 13 and 7 respectively iier 100,000 of their 
males and an iiiurease of 8 and 14 respeotively in the proportion of their 
feunile deaf-mutes, while the Pattuin showe au inorease of 30 in the former 
and a decrease of 7 in the latter. Among the Indian Christians, the male 
proportion has decreased by 8, while that for the females has increased by fi. 
Among the Animists, the Gonds present an increase of male deaf-mutes to 
the extent of 40. while their female deaf-mutes have increased by only 6 
|)ev 100,000. The Lambadas, on the other hand, have decreased their pro- 
)x>rtions by 12 and 17 resjjeotiveJy. 

In the case of blindness also, the Eoli is the worst aftlictod, the Bedar 
suffering the least from it. As may be expected, most of the Hindu castes 
and all the Musalman coiiuuuuitjcs and the Indian Christians show that 
their females eufftn- from this infirmity to a greater extent than their males. 
The reason for this lias already been explained. Among the Animista, the 
Gond again shows a much higher proportion of the afflicted than the 
Lambada, 

Compiled wdth the iigures for 1911, most of the Hindu castes, like the 
Brahman, the Goundhi, the Koli, the Lingayat, the Maratha and the Sale 
show an increase in the proportion of the blind, both male and female* 
while such castes, as the Ghilla, the Kapu and the Eoinatl, show decreased 
proportions. 

The Muaahuan oumth unities and the Animists slmw ninch higher 
jiroportions of the blind now than ten yeaiu ago, the highest increases 
having occurred in the esse of the fonuer among the Moghats, and in the 
cose of the latter iuuotig the Gonds, 

The proportion of female lepeia is much leas than that of male lepers in 
all the castes undconjiimnities dealt wdShso far. The Eoli bopsthe list in the 
mutter of this iniirnuty also, with a pro[)Oi'tion of 251 males and 122 females 
per lOO.OlHJi of the population of each sex. Tlie rest of the selected castes 
of the Hindus show no higher proijovtjons than about one-third of these 
figures* But for the Moghala, who present a high proportion (122 per 
100,0001 of male lepers, the piDportions among the Musalmaus wonld have 
beoii m* higher whatsoever tlmii those of most of the Hindu castes. The 
ChriAtiaus, on the Otlier hand, seem to present higher projuirtions than 
most of the Hindu Celebes, due, no doubt, to greater accuracy of the returns 
of the Christians aiul the large number of Christiana (71 parsons) under 
treatment ill the Leper Hniite. It must, however, be noted in tliis connec¬ 
tion tbit the proportnm of lepers has increased aumrig iilmost all the castes 
of the Mindiis, and among the Musaliuana general iy and among the Animists 
also, preving that i iio enumeration of ftie lepers was more uccurale on the 
present occiiaion and that eompiratively very few of the afflicted were 
omitted from the returns. 

/*2l. Number of Lunatic Asylums and Leper Homes.-—■Thori' is only 
one Lunatic Asyluni in the Strito and that is attached to the Central Jail at 
Hyderabad. 90 males and 20 females, or in at) 122 were under treatmeuc 
and observatiiou tlwre at the tune of the present Census, of whom 51 males and 
6 females were born outside the City, 4 males out of these having been born 
in British India, l^rom the Ref>ort on Hie Administi'ation of the Conti-al 
.Jail for 1329 Fasli (7f b October 1919 to 5th October 1920} it appears that 
during the year, 9b persons (73 males aud 23 feimiles) were ailimtLed into 
the Asylum. Of these, 50 wore residents of the City aud 46 had come from 
the districts. According to religion, 51 ol them were Mnsalrnans, 43 
Hindus and 3 Christiana. Classified aooording to occupation, 7 were 
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(jk)V©riiiiieiit RjBr™nte_ 7 piivafee ^rvants, 6 ouitivators, 1 trader » 3 
persQDa in handicrafts! and 73 of miscellaosoua occupationSi 

According to agCt 9 were under 30 years, 70 between 20 and 40 yeare, 
11 between 40 and 60 years nnd only one over 60 years old. The 
causes for insanity in these eases were assigned na follow by the Medical 
Authorities:— 

26 eases were attributed to excessive use of narcotic drags, 11 to fevers, 

7 to intempierate drinking of spirituous liquors, one to sun stroke, 6 to 
overstudy, 30 to mental anxiettca, 7 to epilepsy and 18 to other canaea. On 
the whole, intemperate habits in the prime of life would seem to be the 
most potent oaiise for the upsettitig of mental equilibrium. 

The only Home for the Lepers in the Dominions is that at Dtehtialli in 
the Niaamabad district opened in 1916. It was established by the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary' Sooiety, with the generous help of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam's Government, who contributed munitioentSy towards the build¬ 
ing fund, in addition to a free gift of land measuring 70 acres. The Homo 
now consists of 5 residential wai;ds for woman enclosed in Zenana 
compound, 11 general residential wards for men, 3 blocks for private 
patients, one hospital ward, one hostel for leper children, one school and 
reading room for the inmates, two observation wards for adults, a shop for 
sale of smaller articles of diet. The EegUsh staff in.charge of the Home 
consists of a Superintendent, a Medical Officer and a Nurse-sister with some 
Indian staff. The Homo reoeives a grant-in-aid of Rs, 6 per bead per 
mensem for the first 100 inmates and Ra, 10/4 for tJie next 145 inmates, 
lepei* jirisoners being allowed Rs. 9 per head per month, ^ The Sooiety has 
given a pledge to the Government that Christian teaohing would be non* 
compulsory in the Home and that the' religious principles of the inmates 
would be respected. All the mediiial work of the Home is uudertoken in 
unison with Dr* Muir, the Leprosy Heseareh worker of the Government of 
India, and the latest treatment by administration of Btbylester Ohaulmoogra 
and Hydnooarpus oils and of vaccines is followed. The Rev. G. M. Kerr, the 
Superintendent of the Home, to whom 1 am indebted for all the particulars 
mentioned iu this para, states that the toeatmeut followed has produced 
moat striking results and that patients who are now symptom-free have 
been allowed to return to their old life and work, subject to periodic re¬ 
examination by tbe Home Medical Oflicor. The Home started with 17 inmates, 
but has now as many as 368 jiersons (307 men and 01 women), Of these, 
15 are Mudalmans, 183 Hindus and 71 Christians- 131 of them were born 
%vithin the district of Nizamabad and 140 in other districts and one in the 
Madras Presidency. All of them, except two, are the subjeotsof His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, 
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SUB3IDIARV TABLE II.—Dibtribction of the infuim by age per 
10,000 OP EAOH 8EX.— {concluded.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.—NuMRiiR afflicted per 100.000 perbons of each 
AOB-FEEHOB, and number of females afflicted PKR 1,000 HALES 
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CHAPTER XI 

CASTE. TRIBE AND RACE. 

222. Statistics.— Tbe statistical iDformation retatiog to the 
numbei'a and the distribution of the castes, tribes and races of these Domi¬ 
nions is oontaiued ia Imperial Table XII 1 which ia divided into two parts ;— 

Part 1 shows in alphabetical order every caste tribe or race returned 
in the State and the total number of persons, males and females, belong¬ 
ing to each. 

Part II, in which the castes, tribes and races are arranged according 
to religion, shows the districts in which they are mainly found. 

Ap()euded to this Chapter ore two Subsidiary Tables 

No. I otassifies these gi'oups accoiditig to their traditional occupations. 

and 

No. 2 compares the ligurea of the principal groups with the oorreepond- 
ing figures of the previous Censuses. 

223. Scope of the Chapter —^The utility of the record of-castes at the 
decennial Census has been more than once questioned. A pi'oposal to drop 
the enquiry into caste was made in connection wdth the 1^1 Census by a 
previous Census Commissioner on the ground that the relative distribution 
of the various social stmta in a Province and their tendencies in relation to 
marriage, education, etc, did not vary from decade to decade hut at longer 
intervals and that, therefore, it was imn€H;es6ary to go to the trouble and 
expense of a new record of caste at each Census. Recently a resolution 
was tabled in the Indian Legislative Assembly in favour of the omtssion of 
the qiiesbioti ixrgardiug caste in the Census schedule, on the followjug 
grounds:— 

(1) It is an anomaly that a Christian Government should indirectly 

assist in the perpetuation of the caste system- 

(2) The statistics serve tio I'cagoiiable purpose as they are iniurcurate, 

(dj The statutory perpetuation of caste distinction, which a Census 
record apparently implius. has encouraged feuds between 
c.i»ste groups^ c g., Kayasthas and Vaidyas. 

i;4) Any luiiuLer of insUiuoes cau ho given of the geoeml worthless¬ 
ness of the retiurns. 

The prescut Census Commissiouer for India has met these arguments 
by statiug that it is futile to ignoie the existence of caste, that the Census 
(uerely records existiug conditions, that it does not assist in perthMuating 
them any move thivn it perpetuates the Christian donoiuiiiations which it 
records and that any feuds due tojlisputes as to caste status are entirely 
indepoudent of the Census record, lie rightly observes 1 cannot imagine 
atiy useful disoussion of the demography of India in which caste would 
not be an important eieiuout. Caste is still *the foundation of the Indian 
social fabric' aud the rseoid of caste is still * the best guide to the ebangog 
in the various social strata of Hindu sooiety.' Marriage, which is one of 
the essential factors governtug the rise and fall of popuhrtiou, is practically 
controlled by caste, and the relative fecundity of the classes in di^erent ia^cial 
strata could uot be discussed without reference} to the statisticc^ showing the 
chauges in the proportions of the married and numan-ied of different ages 
iu dilTerent castes. Similarly the iuterest and practical utility of the stat¬ 
istics of literacy, infirmities and occupations is oonsiderably enhanced by 
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their iuialysis ncoording bo the principal oastee. There are Boolal and edu¬ 
cational questions which are intimately connected with caste and tn the 
solution of which the iufonuation given by the easts re turn swill he of great 
value."' Thus, the importance of this Chapter has been well established, 
A a the Bubject of caste has been dealt with at the last two Ceas(jsea from 
the scientific and ethnographic point of view, it has been deoided not to tread 
the same ground once iigain but to treiit caste fi'om the sociological and 
deniographio aaj>ect. However, as the ethnographical sun^'ey of this State 
was completed and the volume bearing on the subject was published only 
rcoently, it baa been thotight nocoBsary to iipi;>eiicl to this Chapter an ethno- 
griiphio glossary', giving short notes abstracted from that work on the tradi¬ 
tional occufuitions, customs, etc,, of the various castes and tribes found in 
the Dominions, 

224. Accuracy of the returns.™ The instructions to enumerators regard¬ 
ing the entries of caste, printed on the cover of the enumeration hook, were 
as follows:—“Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Muaalmans, -Jains, Siklia, 
Aryas, Bnihmos and aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhiats, 
Par&is, etc”. Additional instructions w'ere Lucori»oriited in the manuals far 
ohiU‘gcsu]>erlntcndents and supervisura, so that; great cERi'e might be taken to 
see that the retil caste mune wtvs eutei'ed in column 8 of the schedule and 
not the name of a sub-caste, exogauions group or title, or a word merely 
iudiciiting locality or occupatioji, such as Bengali, Mfu'wadi, Agarwivi, etc. 
The caste index which was compiled and circulated at the last Census was 
brought into use on the present occasion also and it facilitated iiuitters a 
good deal, as it furnished : 

{Ij 11 list of genuine castes and tnbes with notey regai'diug their 
habitat, tradition at occupation and language, tmd 

P2) a list of sub-oaatea, titles, etc., with the narnes of the castes to 
which they jirobably belong. 

I u spite of all these preoautiuna, it is quite likely that some uiistukee 
might have ci^pt in. It must be stated that a certain uuiuber of errors are 
due bo intentional false statements, owing bo the desire to disguise the true 
caste or to return a caste higher in the social scale. Others lire due tn the 
want of intelligence on the^part of the enumerator, who may accept and re¬ 
cord some vague general woi-d, with which he is not familiar, us t-hu name 
of a caste. Again, similarity of names may cause some confusion and 
luduoe a person to he entered under one caste, while lie really belongs to 
another. For example, Gandhi and Goundla, Kuiumari and Kuuirrmra, 
Kurmi and Ktirma, may be unufounded by the enumerator as well as by 
the sJip'Copyist. 

225, Oefinirioti of Caste. —In the jndia Census Boport of IhlL, ewste 
was defined as an “ end ogamous group or collect ion uf giHjups bearing a 
comiiKiD name and having ii common traditional ocenpution, who are so link¬ 
ed together by these and other ties, such as the tradition of a common origin, 
and the posseusinu of the same tutelary deity, iiiid the same suoial staiua, 
i!eremonia] obserxanceu and family priests, that they regard themselves and 
ara regarded by others aa forming a single hojiiogeneons csoui tn unity." It 
is in this eense that the word ■•Caste " is used in this Chapter and in the 
Imperial Table XIU. Of couisoi a caste generally contains n number of 
endogamous groups or sub-castes. Some are of opinion that each of these 
sub-castes ought to be regained as a main oaste^ and that the larger body" 
commonly called caste is mereSy a collection of true castes who follow the 
yame profession. Bo that as it may, the term caste is generally applied to 
the larger group and this practice has been adopted in this ttoport. The 
0 haractortsties of a caste are thus endogamy, commeiisality. a oommon 
name and common traditions. There are 2T5 oastes entered in Tabic Xlll 
on the present occasion, as again at 75 in 1911. The retiBOn for this large 
increase is that* whereas in 1911 only the main distes, tribes or races were 
entered in this tablet now every caste, tribe or race returned in the State 
has been included. 
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226. Types of Caste.—Sir Herbert Risley, in bia olaaaio^ work on the 
'* People of Wia” has distingnished seven types of castes, mss, 

(1) 3fVj6nf castes, where tribes have insensibly been converted into 

castes by the gradual acceptance of Hinduism and the socml 
restrictions connected therewith, e, g,, the Vellalas iind Paroi- 
yans of Wadms; the Jat of the Punjab niui the Eoii of Bombay. 
A tribe in its original form differs from a caste in that its Inisis 
is political rather than economic or soci^. Though the members 
of a tribe believe in a common origin, yet moro than that, 
coiumanity of interest and the need of mutual defence hold 
them togethei'. Aliena, who are willing to throw in their lot 
with the tribe, are usually freely admitted. The tribe has no 
functioEal r^atriotioiiB^ 

(2) Functional or Occupational castes, composed of ]>ersons follow¬ 

ing the same occupation, This type is so numerous and the 
characteristics of it are so prominent that oommunity of function 
is ordinarily regarded as the chief factor in tho evolution of 
castes. Examples of this type ore the Dhobi, Ealal, Kuiuuiani, 
Mangala, etc., castes. Many military castes were formed in this 
way, €. g., the Nayars of Malabar, the Khandaits of Orissa, the 
Bednrs of Hyderabad. 

(3) Sectarian castes, w'hioh comprise a cjualt number of castes which 

comiiieoced life as religious sects and gradually orystallificd into 
castes. The Gosain, the ijingayat and the Manhhavs are of this 
type. The Kiialsa is also an ipsttmoe of a new sectarian «iste. 
Pandit Hari Kishan Haul writing in his Censns Beporfc of the 
Punjab for 1911 says: “ Khalsa is an old tenn, whioh denotes 

the true followers of Gum Gobind Singh, but in the past, it has 
been used merely to signify the persuasion of the members of 
various castos who belong to the orthodox Sikh religion. It lias 
been returned for the hrst time as a caste, f. c,, as thb name of a 
social group. The advocates o£ the Khalsa or Tat K*^**-'^ move¬ 
ment disregard the restrictions of caste and interdining and aim 
at establishing an universal brotherhood amongst the Sikhs. 
They have preferred to call themselves by the common title 
KhalBij, instead of stating the caabc t.o which they belonged. 
The result is that in disregarding their old caste, they have adopt¬ 
ed a new one much in the same way as several other castes, 
which were formed similarly in the old days, owing to adoption 
of a set of doctrines*'. 

(4) Castes formed hi/ crossing, Hke the Shagirdpasha of Orissa, the 

Bidiir of the Central Prorinces and tho Brahma-Ksbatris. 

(5) Castes of (he naiional ti/pe, liko the Marathas and the Newars. 

(G) Castes fortned bg migraiion, like the Nambudri Brahmans i>f 
Jlalabar. There are coinpuntively few castes of this type. 
Migration, usually produces a new sub-caste rather than a new 
caste. 

" (T) Castes formed by change of eitstom or occupation, like the 

Wan jar is. 

Both tribes and castes are sub-divided into endogamous (marrying in 
the division), exogAmoue (marrying out of the division) and hyporgaiiious 
(marrying above tlie division) groups. Of the oxogatnous groups, a large 
number are totomistic. A short description of the manners and customs of 
the more important castes is giveh in the glossary. 
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227. Sub-ca 3 Ftes,—JnstBA there are different types of oastes, eo also 
there are different types of aub'Castes. These sub-castes may he divided into 
t\voniain classes, sub-castes of fusion and sub-castea of fission. The former 
head ineludea groups drawn together from different souraes. The word 
‘ Baniya’, for example, is merely a faiictional designation. It includes all 
kinds of trading communities, many of wbicli not only have no coimeetion 
with one another, but ere often of very different social status. All over 
Norrhern India, those whose business it is to wash clothes are known as 
Dhobis, but this does not mean any social relationship or racial affinity 
between the Dhobis of the different parts of India. They themselves 
differentiate one group from the other by np{ieliatious denoting the torritory 
they belong to or the language they speak. TJitis, w'e lind Kauanjia Dhobis, 
Magahiya Dhobis and so forth. Among the Brahmans also there are such 
territorial distinctions. In this State, for example, we havo Quzarati 
Brahmans, Konkauasth Biahraans. Dcceani Bi-alimans, Deshastu Bi'ahmans, 
Tpliigu Brahxhaiis, Itaiiarese Brahmans and so on. There are also instances 
of ^i.stes existing in different parts of India, who arc of corresponding 
social fitafcns and Bimiliir traditional occupation and with eimilar names 
also tc, (/., Goalas of Bengal and Gollaa of Hyderabad) but who foi-m dis¬ 
tinct castes which will not Intoivraarry. Again, whore the domaiid for a 
particular servioo is greater than what t he local castes associated with it 
can siifiply, or where the profits obtainable from it are high, poeplc of other 
castes iiiso take to it. The ne^li■-comers gradually lose touch with their former 
associates and come to be regained as a section of the fiastos whose occuiia- 
tiou they hivve adopted. The India Census Rcpo'i't for 1911 mentions 
sevenil typical instances of such aeere^ns to castes. 

The various causes which bring abont a disruption in a caste and 
nriginate new-sub-castes, termed sub-castes of tisaion, may now he con¬ 
sidered. When persons emigrate to a distance from their original home 
and lose tonch with their social group, tliey tend to form themselves into a 
sub-caste. Again, when one eeotion of a caste abandons a degiading 
oectipation, or wlieu it becomes wealthier than the rest and looks down upon 
such oiistotns as widow-marriago, meat-eating, etc,, or when a section of 
a caste falls in estimation by udoptingau oeoupation tabooed to that com- 
miinity sub-oastes come into existence. Of all the causes for disruption, 
the most trivial would seem to bo that operating among the Barhis of 
Bengal, referred to in the India Census Report of 1911, This caste eon- 
tivins two groups who will not intermarry, because the women of one group 
wear nose-rings and those of the other do not, 

228. Effects of the caste system on the people, —Generally speaking, a 
man's caste affects his Hfe from its beginning to its eiid. It very often deter¬ 
mines hla occupation and fixes his residence in the villiigo. The Hmitswithin 
which fic may marry, his food and drink are equally decided by liis caste, 
lb isgenerallj* thought that the grip of caste is slowly loosening its hold, 
in as much as castes do not now adhere as closely to their traditional call¬ 
ings us They once did. The observance of pollution by touch or mere 
proximity of persons of other castes is not now* followed to the same extent 
as before. Brahinans and other casta people equally take advantage of the 
Railway train, the school oroolloge, the diapensaiw, pipewater in towns and 
cities, ami such other measures of public utility introdiioed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The general change in the condition of the people has, no doubt, 
had its effects on caste rules and restrictions. Those restrictions are 
generally slackened to a greater extent in towns and cities than in villages, 
but the real depth to which modern solvents of the caste system have p^e- 
t.raied is often over-estimated. TJie ndberenoe to endogamyand exogamy ia 
as strong as ever before. Intormarriage is confined to the narrowest cirole 
within the caste and sub-caste. The wtvB, in which some castes endeavour 
to occupy a higher position in the social scale, show how* strong-rooted the 
eharms of the caste system still are among the Hindus. 

229. Classification of castes.— Ocoupabiens, unlike oaatc naniea, do not 
change, and ao far as the mass of the people is concerned, the traditional 
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oocupatiioDs bMI] hold their sway. Hence, oastes have been classified, os at 
the previous Census, aooordiDi* to traditional ocoujiatious. Subsidiary 
Table I sIio^ts the various castes classified uader 34 main occupational 
groups. Its against 28 in 1911. It may also be pointed out that on the 
present occasion 108 castes are accounted for under the occupational 
groups, vvhemts on the last occasion only 64 eaates were so classified. It 
will be found that there are 5 groups, each of wbieh possesses a strength 
of more than a niillion population, 15 groups having a population ranging 
between one hundred tbousaDd and a million, 11 between ten thousiind and 
one hundred thousand and 3 having a few Inindreds oTily. 

Befoiti proceeding to examine in detail tlie castes included in each 
group in the order in whioli they are given in Subsidiary Table I at the 
end of this Chapter, a general view of the diffei^ent groups according to tlwir 
Dunierieal strength may not be imdevant hoiv. The' Ijirgest group is that 
of the cultivatoi's including growers of special priMlucts, iHJuibcriug 2,373,938 
persons, or 18 per cent, of the State population, Thera are 9 castes included 
under this group, of whom the Mamtha aod the Telaga are the most 
numerous, forming as they do 11 and 4 percent, respectively of the State 
|}opulaiiou. They together fonn about 82 per oeut. of the total number of 
cultivators. The next group in point of numericftl strength is that of 
“others” wlijch contributes over a million and a ! iilf iiersous, or 14 per 
cent, of tlic total pupnlation. This group is so large htintiiriL'! it iiiohides all 
the Uusalmaiia (who form about 10 ^ler cent, of the total jjapulatioub 
Christians, Parsis, Biklis, Buddhists, Jews and uotidesoript Hindus. The 
third group in the order of strength is that of the villuge watchmen and 
menials, ^Yho also muster more than a million and half and contrlhute 13 per 
cent, to tlie total population. . The next group from this point of view is that 
of the tmdersand t>edlars. who form 8 per cent of the total jHipnliition. The 
Lingayat and the Komati naturally predominate in this gi'oup and make up 
91 |ier cent, of the group total, contributing 6 and 2 per cent, respectively 
to the State ix>piilation. Graziers and cUiiiT-uieu come next and also make 
up about 8 per cent, of the total population. These are tlra five groups 
which contain more than a uiflUou (>eople each. Of tho groups which show 
less thau a million people each, that of land-holders stands uppermost with 
a strength of 784,306 (K'Oplo, or (i per cent, of the total population. The 
Kapu stands almost single in this group. Next come hunters and fowlers, 
who contribute about 4 per oeut. to the State population. Bedars and 
Mutrasis, who constitute the group, are equally numorons. Basket, mat 
and rutie makers come next aud stand eighth on the whole in the matter of 
numedcul strength. They form about 3 per cent, of the total twpulation. 
The most important caste in this group is that of the Mangs, who number 
82 per cent, of the group total and form 3 {wr cent, of the State populatian, 
“Weavers, carders and dyers closely follow and form about 3 per cent, of the 
State population, Totldy-drowers aud distillers come next and form the 
tenth group in the order of strength. They also form about 3 per cent, of 
the total jiopulation. The Kalal looms large in this group and contributes 
62 per cent, to the group total and 2 por oeut. to the State population. 
Carriers by paok-aiiimals represented mainly by the Lambadas come next 
and form 2 (ler cent, of the total population. Priests and devotees stand 
twelfth ami contribute 2 jier cent, to the Stale population. Fishermen, 
boatmen and palki-bearers follow* next aud form also 3 percent, of the 
total population. Washerman fftrui the fourteenth groujj and contribute 
also 2 per cent, to the total population, Then come in order leather 
vvorkers, forest and hill tribes, gold and silver-smiths, barbers, putters and 
lastly, the earth, and salt, eto., workers and quarriers, who form the 
twentieth group in point of numerical strength aud the last which ex¬ 
ceeds a hundred thousand of population. Elach of these groups contributes 
about 1 per cent, only to the total population. The remaining groups 
consist of castes whioh nninericftUy do not form even 1 per cent, of the 
po|mlatlon. Tbeso are the grou[J>a relating to oarpeiiters, masons, black¬ 
smiths, temple oervants, oil-pressers, sweeiters, tailors, musicians (in¬ 
cluding singers, dancers, mimics ami jugglers), brass and copper-smiths. 
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butchers, geneologisCB, writera, biirds and astrologers, and last of all, con¬ 
fectioners and grain parohera* Let ua now deal in more detail with the 
groups as etassided in Subsidiary-Table 1. 

230. Group No. L—Landholders.— The principal landholding oaste is 
that of the Eapu. It has increased by 15 per cent, during the dec^e and 

by about 26 per cent, since 1881. While the State 
population as a whole has decreased during the 
present decade by over 6 per oent, the vast increase 
in this caste seems noteworthy. On the other 
hand, the Velamas, who are included in this group, 
show a decrease of 57 per cent, since 1911 and ^ 
percent, since 1881, The reason for this is 
that both these castes closely resemble each 
other in appearance and customs, and appear to have branched off 
from the same Dravidian stock. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
most of the Velamtvs are being returned as Kapus. It may be pointed 
out that the group total forms about G per cent, of the State population 
this time, as against 1 per cent, in 1911. The reason for this is that the 
great landowning and cultivating caste, viz., that of the Kapus was shown 
on the last occasion under group No. U instead of under No, I, to which 
they rightly belong. 

231 . Group No. II.—Cultivators (including growers of special products.)— 
The group toEal now forms 18 per cent, of the State popidation, as against 
25 per cent, in 1911, due to certain changes in the elassiSeation of castes. 

For example, as already stated, the Kapus, 
who were included in this group last time, 
have been shifted fco group No. 1, The most 
important castes in this group are the Mnra- 
thas and the Telagas. The Marathas occupy 
the same position in Marathwarn as the 
Kapus and Telagas in Toliugana. They 
Imve sudered a decrease of about 9 jjer cent, 
in their strength din’ing the decade, as 
against an increaeo of 12 j^or cent, during 
1901-11. The decrease would seem to be due 
to natural oauses, though it is slightly higher 
than the decrease of the State population. It 
may be remembered that some of the Mavathas might have been returned simp¬ 
ly as Kunbis, while, on the other hand, there is a tendency auwng the higher 
grou]>B t>f Kunbis to call themselves Marathas. The Telagn is the only one 
in the group who has managed, to attain an incroaso, thougli very small, 
during the decade, the other castes having suffered to a great extent. The 
caee of the Koli has already been referred to. Hatkars also would seem to 
pass under other name, probably, Knnhi, The *' Ain-i-Akhari" says in 
referenoe to this eommutntyi *' About Basim is an indigenous mee, for the 
most part proud and refactory, called Hatkate. The force consists of 1,0(X> 
cavalry and 61 OOO infantiy,’* Perhaps it is the desoent from such soldiers 
that gives them a reason for claiming a higher position in the social scale. 
The decrease among the Wanjaris would seem to represent more or Icsh 
the proportion which has returned itself us flLndu. The Lodhis have been 
entered under this group this time. Thoy.aro probably allied to the Kuniiis 
and stand in a somewhat similar position to them as the Marathas to the 
Kunbis. The Lodhis, like the Marathas, have a military swagger about 
them. 
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232, Group No. Ml. —Forest and Hill Tribes.—The toi^al number of the 
forest and bill tribes is 155,811, and the Qonds alone eonatitute 63 per oent, 
of that number. They are confined chiefly to the Warangal and Adilabad 
distriots. Next to them in numeroiol strength 
am the Koyaa who, however, form only about 
one-fourth of their number. They are found 
chiefly in the Warangal, Adilabad and Karim- 
nagar districts. An aboriginal tribe like the 
Qond may, no doubt, be short-lived, but that 
atone cannot account for the large decrease tu 
their strength. It must be remembered that 
they come under the influence of two religions, 

Hinduism and Christianity, Those of them, 
who have become more or loss Hinduised in 
their manners and customs and mode of wor¬ 
ship, have naturally a great teudenoy to drop 
their tribal name and return themselves as Hindus, Again, those of them, 
who have come under the influence of the Christian missionaries and have 
been con verted, go to svvel 1 the number of the Indian Christians. The Andha 
and the Bhils have increased in numbers. Only these throe aboriginal tribes 
(Gouda,, Andhs, and Bhils) were shown as forfeit and bill tribes last time, but 
this time some additions have been made to the list. Thus, the total of the 
group now foniis a little over 1 per cent, of the State population, as against 
1 per cent, only in 1911. The Audha are found mostly in the Adilabad dis- 
triot, on the borders of the State, adjoiuing Berar, They appear to be the 
X'oliCB of the Andhraa who dominated the country round the Godavari fi'Oxu 
sea to sea in the third century A. D.; aud Mr. J. T. Marten, the present 
Census Cummissiouer for India, has stated in his Ceusns Beport of the 
Central jxroviuces and Berar of 1911 (page 219) that the Andhs in the 
Provvixce still remember that they were once » ruling race and on that 
grouLul objected to being taxed like other rj'ots. The Bhils are chiefly to be 
found in the districts of the Aurangabad Division. The increase in these 
tribes seems to be due more to accurate enumeration than to immigiation 
fxxxin adjoiuing provinces or real multiplication of numbers owing to 
prolificness. It has already been observed elsewhere that Auimists in 
Maruthvvara had, to a great extent, escaped enumeratLOn hithertofore. The 
Raja Gonds claim superiority over the C^uds and the Rtieb Koyas over the 
Koyas. The well known Santa 1 tribe is represented by' a few stragglers in 
the State, 

233- Group No. IV.—Grariers and Dairymen. —This group also repre- 
Beiitea populaiiou of over a million, the chief elements being the Maratha 
Dbnngar and theTelugu Golla. The Kurmas are the shepherds of Telingana 
and the Goulis, the oowhoids of 
Manxthwara. Though the Dlia agars 
show a decrease of about 5 per coot, 
as compared with their atrengtii in 
1911, they have gained 29 per cent, 
since 1881, It is curious to note 
that this Marathn caste is returned 
in latgo numbers (101,749 or about 
22 per centn of the caste total) in 
Nalgonda, a purely Tehigu district 
where, in consequence, the number of the Golla is veiy small. In 1911, the 
sfcren^h of the caste in thi^ district was only 2,491. It would thus appeal' 
that a large number of GoUaa is returned as Dhangars. That appears to 
be the reason why the former caste shows such a large deorease in strength 
(23 per cent). The GouJi and the Kurma, on the other hand, show an 
increase in their numbers, the latter especially iucreasiug by aiwut 38 per 
cent, since 1881, 

234. Group No. V, — Fishermeni Boatmen and Pal Id -bearers.— The Bhoi 
(Besta) is traditionally a fisherman of theTelugu country aud so is mixed up 
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vritli the Besta. He enters domestio service and cleans pots and utensils, 
works as water-bearer and carries palkis and litters. The Bhoisliave spread 
ail over the country. In fact, more than half the total uumber of them 

are found in Marathwara now. The 
increase in this caste (51 per cent), 
clearly shows that other caates also 
have found their place under this 
head. The increase since 1881 (18G 
perocDt.) ia phenomenal and cannot 
be explained in any other way. The 
inoreaHc in the number of the Bhoia 
has produced a corresponding inorease in the group total, which now foru^ 
a little over 2 per cent, of the State population, as against I per cent, in 
1911 The small number of the Kahar, 74 males and 29 females, show that 
they are not natives of this State and must be temijorary stragglers from 
Berar, They are traditionally palki-bearors and mnet have come into this 
State in search of domestic service. It is not known why on the last occasion, 
Laddafs and Momins were included in this group, These are Mnsalmau 
classes which should rightly come under “weavers eto. 
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235, Group No. VI.—Hunters and Fowlers-—The Bedai^ of Marathwam 
and the Mntraais of Telingana, who como under this group, are found in 

almost equal iiumbors in the State, 
But while the former have increased 
by 14 per cent- since 1911, the latter 
have decreased by nearly V> per cent., 
during the same period. As com¬ 
pared with their lospectivc strength 
in 1881, they show nii increase of 84 
and 45 per cent, reapoctively, indica- 
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ting that tlio former have been multiplying to a gitsater extent Ihun the latter. 
The Eedars are confined, more or less, to the Marathwara diatncts of Raichur 
and Gulbarga, while the Mutrasis are spread all over the Talitigana districts. 
The group total forms nearly 4 per cent, of the btate population, as against 
3 per cent, in 1911. 

236. Croup No. VII.—Priests and Devotees—Tlie Brabmuus, who by virtue 
of their traditional occupation belong to this group, aro the moat numerous, 
lu point of nnmerioal strength they are exceeded only by 13 out of the 275 
castes and comm unities returned at the present Couaus, Only such useful 
oaates as those of the oultivatorg, graaiers and dairy-men, fishermen (Bhois), 
mid weavers and the sectarian caste of the Lingayat excel them in numbebs. 

It may not bo out of phme to uote 
here that only a very small minority 
of actual workers araong the Brah- 
nvana follow the traditional occupa¬ 
tion of priest, while a great majority 
of them nee supported by income 
from rcut of land, public adminis¬ 
tration and the learned profeasions, 
The Brahmans of the State—Telugu, 
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Maratha and Kanarese Brabmans-belong to the P^cha Dravida seottou. 
Compared with their total strength iu 1911. the Brahmans show a deoreaw 
of 6 per cent., as against a decrease of 61 per cent d^ing 1901-1911. As 
explained IB the ptevions Census Report, over 300,000 Telagas were rec¬ 
koned as Brahmans in 1901, which accounted for the large increase (146*6 
per cent.) of the latter in that year. The ciasaification of the Telagas as a 
eepatate caste in 1911 brought about an apparent decrease of over 60 per 
cent in the Brahmans and a vast increase in the Telagas. The present 
decrease is no doubt, due to natural causes which affected the ijopulatmn 
of the State as a whole. Of the other castes, who are included under this 
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eroup and yrho nunierioally ave very small m compared wifeh the Brali- 
maua. tho Gosaina and tlie Bhyragis were originally ^lebate groups;of 
devotees* the former being worshippers of Mahadev and the latter worship¬ 
pers of Vifihnm They have gradually come to break the vow of oolebjioy 
and have settled down, followlog some profession or other. Most of them 
are, however, mendicants, who visit regularly places of pilgrim^e, and this 
would sBom to account for the doorease in their numbers. The Ayyawars 
are generally Satanis, who affect great sanctity and act as priests to Sumu 
cast0s of the V^iahna.V 3 i soct^ &o h^ive bs^n shown iimior this class- Tho 
Bhyragi also has been added to this group this time. 

237. Group No, Vni—Temple Servants— It is rather dimeuSt to draw 
a cleat line of distinction between 
this group and the one preceding 
it. There are only two castes of 
temple servants iti the State, 
the Guravs, ser^'ants of the tem¬ 
ples of Mahadev, found In all the 
Maralhwara districts, and the 
Satauis, servants of Viabnu tem¬ 
ples in Tclingana. These castes would seem to develop by accretions, 
especially the Satanis, who show the phenoinenal increase of 206 per cent, 
since 1&81. 

238. Group No. IX—GencologIsU.— This group contains only one caste, 
the Bhatrajas, who number 10,54-5 and form leas tliau 1 per cent, of the 
State impulatioii. Formerly bards and panegyrists of the Telugu country, 
they are now mostly cultivafeorsorinoadicants. They are, no doubt, the repo¬ 
sitories of a good deal of oral tradition and folklore. Accoi-diug to tradition, 
the Bhatrajas were a oaate of Northern India, who were lirst invited South 
by ILiug Pratnpa Hudra 11205-1323 A. D.) of Warangal. After tho down- 
faU of that Kingdom, they bgoui to have settled down as bards mui pane¬ 
gyrists under the Reddi and Volama feudal chiefs, who biid carved out for 
theiusel VOS small independent principalities iu the Telngu country. Asa 
class, they were fairly educated in Telugu literature and produced souie 
eminent Telugu poets. This group uras not separated List time. 

239. Group No. X.— Astrologers.— This group also contains only one 
caste—the Joshi, who number only n handful in the State. T'he Joshi 
derives his name from Jf/oiish or astitilogy, and makes a living by begging 
on Saturdays for a preseut of oil and anything of a dark colour to propiriate 
Sum or the evil planet Saturn. This caste Juust not be confounded with 
that of the village priests of the Brahman claas. This group, like the one 
precediug it, was not shown separately last time. 

240. Group No. XL— Writers.— This group is shown separately for the 
first time on the persentoccasion only. It contains two castes—the Kayasth 
and the Khutri, both immigrants—who are also few* in numhers. In these 
day'sxlerioal occupations are not confined to these two castes only, 

241- Group No. XI1. — Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Mimics and 
Jugglers. —^TheBogam is the prinoipal caste of tbiagroup and musters 21,358 
strong. This was the only caste shown under^ this group in ISll, It shows 
an increase of 105 (>er cent,, as oompared with its strength in 1211. It is 
the caste of professional danoera and prostitutes. Though soine good souls 
may drift out of the caste, the casto itself, to the shame of those concern- 
ed| seems to grow by accretion, owing to the custom among some castes Of 
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dedicating girls to gode and goddeesee. The Dasari caste, on the contrary, 

shows a deoreaso of 19 per cent, as 
oompared with the caste strength in 
1011. They ars found chiefly in the 
Tclugu districts and live mostEy by 
begging or agriculture. The word 
' Dasari' means a servant fpresnni' 
abiy, a temple servant) and their meu- 
dioanoy is partEy religious, as some 
of them act as priests or function¬ 
aries in certain domestic ceremonies 
in some oostes and some sing songs 
and blow conches in front of the 
corpse at the fouerals of Balijas, Gollaa and other Tolugu castea The 
Oangedla (* Holy bull men '), who go about exhibiting performing bulls, ime 
said to be of the Dasari caste. The Domnnira is also a Telugu caste. 
The Dommaras are tumblers and acrobats by profession. Some follow 
agriculture also. The caste freely admits recruits, both male and female, 
from any caste not lower than itself, as flxed by the test of eommeosality. 
The wandering Dommaras breed pigs and work as day labourers fJso. The 
Garodi, or acrobats, are of the Maratha country- The Gondalas are also 
mendicants of Maratha origin and perform gondala^ or a kind of torchlight 
dance in honour of Ambu Bhavani, especially on marriage occasions in 
Desliastha Eraliimns’ houses. The Bhandary is a small caste of temple 
musicians. They also make leaf plates. 

242. Group No. XLH.—Traders and Pedlars-—^Thetwo important castes 
in this group are the Komati and the Lingayat. Compared w’ifeh their res¬ 
pective strength in 1911, while the Komati has increased in numbers by over 
6 percent., the Lingayat has decreased by about 9 per cent. However, as 
compared with the figures for 1S81, they have both iuoreased in strength, 
the iuerGaee in the latter (38 per cent.) being greater than in the forjuar 
(10 percent). It must,however, bo noted that tbe Komati has progressed 
very slowly during the last 40 years, lb is only in the last 20 years that 

the community has shown any in¬ 
crease at all- It has already been 
noted in the preoedhig Chapter that 
the Komati, who w-as the woret 
suKerer from all sorts of infirmities 
according to the figures of 1911, has 
very much improved his condition 
during the present deeade and E>re- 
seats a better health record. As a 
result of this perhaps tbe Komati has 
succeeded in gaining an increase iu 
.numbers, W'hile the general popula¬ 
tion baadecreased. The Lingayat ha:a 
fallen off more than the general population, due possibly to the fact that Borne 
of them might have returned themselves as eiinply Balijas instead of Liugn- 
Balijas. That the Balijas have retm-ned themselves now in greater numbers 
than in 1911 would seem to |X>int in that direotion. The Murwadi is a 
bum trader and inoney-iender and his presence in this group Is unavoidable 
He is more iu evidence in the Maiutbwara dbtricta than in Telingana 
(excluding the City), where he engages himself iu the protitabie cotton tmde 
Strictly speaking, Marawadi is, of course, no caste name but a territorial' 
one, meajiing a native of Marwar. But as most of those who come from 
that place take to trade and money-lending business, their caste names are- 
lost eight of and they are all clubbed uudet their territorial name The 
other trading classes included in this group are few in number and are mort 
or less temporary Immigrants. Of these, Porwals are mostly Jains and 
Agamals, Hindus. Tbe Bhoras are Gujarati Hindus converted to Islam 
Similar to them are tbe Memons, 
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In 1911t thB ooly caste shown under lihis head wne Komatii. The 
inclusion of other castes, that are generally traders, has mode the group 
total form 8 iwr cent, of the State population, as against only 3 per cent. 

iti 1911. 

243- Group No. XIV.—Carriers by pack-animals. —The Lambadae, tlie 
well'knowti pack-hullook-carriers, are 
most prominent in this gi'oup. They 
are found in lar^ numbera in the 
Telingana districts of Warangal, 
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and in the Moi-athwara districts of 
Gulbarga, Parbhani, Nander, Bidoi' 
and Raichur. The increase in their 
numbers during the present decade . 

would seem to indicate that at the time of 

must have gone out of the Dominions, carrying gra,in, ot^. ^d thus escaped 
enumeration in the Dominions, Lambadas have, in a ehort measure, taken 
to agriculture also, and this settled life would facilitate enumemtion and 
briS on record those who, otherwise, m their peregriDations 
oBca^d enumeration. The Perkas, also found m the Telmgsna di^n^s 
of Warangal Karironagar, Adilabad, Medak and Atraf-i^Balda. are an 
off-shoot of the Telugu cultivating casbo of Btaija and derive their 
from pereke or gunny bags, in which they earned salt and gmm on bullocks. 
Tbeir^occupation has given them a place in this group* The Banjaras are 
also paok-buUook-oarriers. They are mainly Hindus and have a spnnkiu^ 
of Musalmans and Animists. Many of the Banjaras have tak^ 
ture, and the earlier of these have epht off into a distinct caste known as 
the Wanjari. who generally return ihemselves as Hindus. 

244. Group No. XV.—Barbers,— The barber casto goes by the name of 
Mangala in Telingana and 
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Hajjam or Nahvi in Mara- 
tbwara. While the former 
abows A large increase in 
strength, the latter has 
Buffered immensely. There 
IB no reason whatsoever 

I^h*a Sge^d^miS in the latter. Evidently the Nahvis have 
hood-winking the enumerators ^ and have returned themselves under other 

names. 

245. Group No. XYL—Washermen.— Tbs Chakala is the washer-man 
caste of Telingana and the Dhobi of Marathwsra. But the two 
Quite iuterchiuigeable in general and that seomB to account foi the fM^ 
Slat while there has been on increase among the former oaate, the latter 
has decreased. If the two castes are taken together, the combined figure 
for 1931 shows only a slight 
increase of less than 1 per¬ 
cent. over the similarly ad¬ 
ded up figure for 1911, 
showing that the washer¬ 
men caste, ae a whole, has 
not suffered in numbers. 
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ChaFTEB XI.—caste, TiUBE AND BAOB- 


246. Group No. XVJ(.—Weavers, Cardens and Dyers. —The Sale is the 

great weavinjg oasfce of the ToJagu; 
Gountry. It ts the mostnamenous ia 
this group. The Sales are found in 
large Dumbera in all the Teiingan^ 
distriots, Aa compared with their 
strength in 1911, they show a fall¬ 
ing off to the extent of 12'7 per cent. 
Since 1881, however, the caete total 
has increased by 27 per cent. It 
may bo noted that auob of the Sales 
^ have spread over Mamthwara 
have assumed the name of Chonnu- 
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“ave assumed the name of Chonnu- 

vi^r. Most of the Sales eombme cultivation with their hereditary Dm-suit 
of weaving. The Dewang or the Eoehti is the next m iinportanoe 
Dowanga are di^^ into 3 sub-eastes: Doi^-ang, Hatgar and Kodekul' 
They are found m large numbers in the Marathwara p^ of the counti-y* 
Their traditional occupation is weaving. Some of them, however have 
t^en to trade, agnoulture, carjientry and masoniy. During the decade 
they ^ve momased by 24 ]jer oeat., and in the provioua decade also thev 
showed Gonsiderable moreaso (60 per cent). The Rangari or I^anerez is n 
caste of dyers found chiefly in Marothw^ara, Tho caste shows an Increas#* 
of 6j^r cent, during the decade. The Julahi, the Laddaf and the Moimn 
a^ Musalman weaving classes. The vast decrease in their numbers shows 
that most of these now prefer i^turning themselves as MusaJmans oniv 
without the cla^ dietinofcions. The Telugu Sale caste is also called the 
Julahi by the Musalraans, just as tho Laddafs who are a class of cotton 
deauers and tope and ta^ makers are known as the Dudokuia to the 
TneBB UubJiid ate converts to Islam, 

In 1911, only three castes, viz., those of tlie Dewang, Rncffari and Sain 
were shown under this group. On the present occasion, five other coated 
have also been ineluded owiog to their traditional oooupations. 

Group No. XYIIL—Tailors.—This group contains only one oastA 
the Darzi or 8impi The number of the Darzis is small compai-ed to tlS 
total population of the State Moreover, during the decade, the strength of 
the caste shows a decrease jU3*4 per cent. This deficiency is to a greS 
extent made up by other c* people, who take to tailoring as a profitable 
pupation. The caste is scattered all over the Dominions and is knowm m 
the Darzi m TehngiLna and Sim pi in ilnrathwara, ^ 

XIX,—Carpenters.—This class contains one caste onlv 
—the Sutav. Ciirpentere are called Sutars in Marathi and Vadlas i^T^lumf 

Th^R I’"""" *^^**“^ 

fianobaJ , The Sutar caste has increased its numbers bv 14 nfli- 

during the decade. ^ 
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only cast© in this group. The nami 
Dppam comes form the Telugu won 
f/jjpn, salt, amd was applied to tbii 
ol^s of people in refereneo to thei 
original occupation. Now that thi 
fUHnufa^otip© of salt from salt earfcl 
IS prohibited, these people hav< 
taken to earth-work and day-labour 
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Gold and silver shitus. 


250* Group No. XXI.—Potters.—TbG Eiimbhars ate i>otters living ia 
Haratbwara, and the Euoinmra 
correspond to them in Telingana. 

Both make pots, bricks and tiles* 

Both have declined in numbers 
during the decade. Since 1881, 
however, they have increased 
by about 2S and 82 per cent*, 
respectively. 

251* Group No. XXI I. — Blacksmiths.— The Loliar Is the U'onsntltb in 
Marathwara, as the Kaminari is 
in Telingann, The decrease in 
the former seeras to be due to 
interchange of names, as the latter 
werei'ctumedfin small numb era 
at the last Census and show an 
ah normal increalse this ti me, 

252. Group No, XXIII*—Gold and Silver smiths. —Of the two castes which 
come nnder this group, the Sonar is 
more numerous. There are both 
Maratha and Telugu Sunars. At 
the last Census, the Pauchals show¬ 
ed an increase of 25 {>or cent, and the 
Sim are of only 1 per cent., while at 
the present Census, the former baa 
decreased by over 52 per cent,, while 
thfl Latter has iaoreased by 12 per cent. It would ap^iear that a great many 
of those, who had returned themselves at the Census of 1911 as I^nchala in 
the districts of Waranga!, Kariranagar, Medak and Nalgonda, prefon-ed to call 
themselves Sunara on the present occasion and that, on the other hand, 
those in Bhir, Nandor and Osmanabud reverted to the name Paaohal, On 
the whole, the gold and silverBraitliB have returned theuiselyea more aa 
Sunara than Pnnohals, Moreover, the name Panohat oompriaes the five 
artisan castes, the Lohar, the Sutar, the Kasar, the Sim pi and the Sunar, 
and the more each of those caste men return themaelves under their 
individual caate namea, the loss would bo the number of pereons returned 
as Pancbule. For example, the increase in the number of the Eammaris, 
Suuars, etc., would produce a coitb spending decrease under the PauchalSt 
That seems to account for the fact that the strength of the Pancbals at the 
present Census is only about 60 per cent, of what it was 40 years ago* 
36 males of the Sunar caste have called themselves Viahwa Brahmans. 

253. Group No. XXIV— Brass and Copper smiths,—The Kasar Is the 
roarmfaeturer of brass and copper 
utensils iu M a rath ware, as the 
Kanobari is i[i Tellngana. The 
increase in these castes is, no 
doubt, duo to what bus been said 
above about the Panchnls, espe^. 
cialiy aa the Kanchuri had not 
shown themselves as a separate 
caate iu 1911, 

254. Group No. XX?.—Confectioners and Grain -parchers.— This group 
was not treated separately in 1911, The only caste which comes under this 
class is the Bharbhunja, the grain pareher caste. It is strange that although 
there are jimny sweetmeat nmkers, no one has returned himself as a Balwal* 
The Bharbbunjas are of two classes—Maratha and Pardesi. The Marutba, 
Bharbhunjas are, no doubt, recruited from amongst the Maratha Kunbis, 
whom they resemble tu appearauoo, manners and euatoma. The Pardesi 
Bharbhunjas are immigrants from such places as Cawnpur, Mathura, 
Lucknow and Bareilly. 
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ChAPTEB Jtl —<!ASTB. tihbe and race. 


255' Group No. XXVI.—Oil-pressers.— The two oastoBi which oomprise 

this {»L'oup, are the Gandla and the Teli. The 
former in ood fined to Tefingana and the latter 
to Mnvathwara. The Telis ere more niituerous. 
As comiraied with their strength in 1911, the 
Gandlae show aa increafte of about 7 per cent, 
while the Telle have decreased by 22 per cent. 
A few members of these castee have given up 
their ti-aditional occupation, some having become 
traders and shopkeepers and some more having taken to agriculture. 

256, Group No-XXVI {.—Toddy-drawers and Distillers. —This group 

comprises a little over 3 per. cent of the total 
population of the State. The most numerous 
east-e in this group is that of the Kalal, who are 
the distillers proper and are found in large 
numbers all over the Domiaioos. Next in 
im|x>rtane 0 are the Goundla and the Eadign, 
both toddy-drawers. As compared with their 
strength in 1911, the Eadigas and the Kalals 
have increased by 5 and 217 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, while the Goundlas have decreased by 60 per cent. Since 1881, the 
Goundlas have fallen oS by per cent, while the Kalals have gained the 
phenomenal increase of 908 per cent. There seems to be no reason why 
there should have been such a vast increase in their numbers. The large 
decrease among the Goundlas probably indicates that there is a tendency 
among them to return themselves as KalaJs. Under the present Excise 
system, the Kalals can only sell liquor and not distil it. 
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257. Group No. XXVIII. — Butchers-^The two castes, Katik and Kasab, 
who tr^thcr miraber 14,789, com prise this group. TheKatiksore Hindu 
and the Ka.sabs, Muslaman butchers. Musalman cow-killers are known 
as Gai-kasabs. It may be noted that out of the total number of these 
castes, no less than 92 per cent am to be found in the City and the districts 
of Atraf-i-Balda, Karimnagar, Adilabad, Medak and Mahbubnagar, all in 
Telingana. The term 'katik' meaue 'pitiless' or 'cruel-hearted' and has been 
aptly applied to tbe butcher caste. The butcher caste was not classified 
into a separate gmup in 1911. 

258. Group No. XXII-^Leather workers. —^The principal caste in this 

group is that of the Cbumbhar, numbering over one 
hundred thousand. The Ghambhars are leather 
workers and shoe makers found in Marathwars. 
The Madigas in Telingana, who make sandals, 
are also known as Chombhars and this would 
seem to account for the large increase of over Su 
per cent, in thoir numbors during the lust deonde, 
and of Ifio per cent, since 1881. The Dhors, 
who are tanners in Marathwara^ number about 
43,000 and show an increase of over 22 per cent., as compared with their 
strength in 1011. The Moohi is a Tetugu caste, corresponding to the Chain* 
bhar of Mamtbwara. The Moohis are very few in number. 
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259. Group No. XXX. — Basket, Mat and Rope makers.— This group includ¬ 
es a little over 3 per cent, of the total population,as 
against even less thou 1 per cent in 1911, owing 
to tho addition of two new castes to this group. 
The Mang, who number over three hundred 
thousand persons, form tho prinoip.ai caste of 
this group. Besides^ making baskets and ropes, 
the Mangs work as village uienials and muBicianB, 
^ compared with their strength in 191 1, they 
^ decrease of S per cent., but, us compared 
with 1881. they show an merease of about 28 per oeut., which Indicates that 
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the caste has progrpBBecl Blowly. The Yerkala^ the Kaikadt and the Bnrud 
are the other oafltea which fall under this group. Of these, the Yerkalas 
and the Haikadis are wandering erimmal tribes, whose ostensible profession 
i a basket-making. The Yerkalaa show a phenomenal increase during the 
decade, due, no doubt, to more accurate enumeration. The Buruds are 
bamboo-workers and basket tmd mat maker?. Some of them are Lingayate 
by religion^ The decrease among them rather shows that they must have 
returned themselveB under other eaates in large numbers. 

260. Group No. XXXI,—Earth, Salt, etc,, workers and Quarriers.— The 
only caste in. the State, which oomes under this category, is the lYaddar, who 
number more than one hundred thousand persons. During the last decade, 
the Waddars suffered a loss of over 12 per cent, in their strength, but as 
compared with the caste total in 1881, they show an increase of atout 96 
per cent. The Wad Jars regard the excavation of stone from quarries and 
working in earth to be their traditional occupation. They are also engaged 
in tank-digging, well-si oking and road-making, eto, A few have taken to 
agrioulture, 

261* Group No. XXXIf. — Village Watchmeti and Menials. —Thiagi'oup 
stands third in point of numbers. It comprises no 
less than 12 per cent, of the State ijopulation. 

The (Mietes.whiohjjome under this group, t'i^.,the 
Madiga, the Mabar and the Mala, form 6, 4 and 
3 pat cent.. res[X!otive!y, of the total jxjpulation. 

Compared with their strength in 1911, they 
show a decrease of 17, 7‘2 ami 15 per cent., i-es- 
peotively. The docreasee are due not only to the 
vioiesitudes of the seaeons and the visitations 
of epidemics but also to conversions from amongst them to Christianity, 
During the lust 40 years they have increased by 45, 13 and 2 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. Mange, who were shown under this group in 1911, have been 
shifted to group XXX, with the result that the group total, which formed 
17 per cent, of the State population, has decreased to 12 per cent. 

262. Group No. XXXllI. — Sweepers. —The Dhers, who number 51,969, 
and the Mehtars, who number 1,739, comprise this group. This group has 
beoD formed on the present occasion only, 

263. Group No. XXXIV.— 'Others.— This misoellaneous group includes 
tribes and classes having no traditional occu[ffl.tions,such as the majority of 
Musalmaus, Christiaos, Sikiis, Parais, Brahrao and Arya Samajiets, some 
Auimists and nosi dEscript Hindus and oovers about 14 per cent, of the tote) 
population of the State, as against 16 iJor cent, in 1911. The decrease is 
due to the Lingayats aud Dasaris, eto., being removed from this group and 
shown under their proper headings this time, 

264. The Depressed Classes.— As mentioned in Chapter IV, these classes 
together form nearly 20 fier cent, of the Hindu popu¬ 
lation and 19 per cent, of the total State population. 

In spite of their numbers, they havemmained in social 
degradation and have not endeavoured sj far in these 
DomintoUB to assert equal rights of humanity and 
citizenship with members of other castes. When the 
Hindus include them within the pale of Hinduism so 
that the numerical strength of their community is 
greatly enhanced, it stands to reason that they should 
treat them with greater conaideration than at present. 

The country can ill-afford to lose them. It looks to 
them for its supply of field and casual labour. The 
Government ha've given them an opportunity to 
improve themselves by opening some schools specially 
for their benefit. A list of castes treated under this general head is 
given in tlie margin. Most of these have already been dealt with under 
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CHAPTEE XI.—CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE 


QCcnpatiODa] groups, as field-labourei's, village-’U'atchmcn, leather-workers 
etc,, while ot^rs are vagrant tribes, living on no fixed occapatioDB. 

265‘ European and Allied Races— The number returned as EuropeanB, 
or Allied Races at the present Census is 3,690, of whom 3,050 are males and 
640 females, as against 5,334 persons (4,313 males and 1,07*2 femiiles) in 1911, 
Of the latter, 2,960 males and 543 females are British-bom, and the lest 
belong to other European oountries. In 1011 the British subjects num¬ 
bered 4,351 males and 970 lemales. Thus, there has been a decrease in the 
strength of both the Europeans and the British subjects. From the follow¬ 
ing table, which groups districts according to the number of Europeans in 
each, it would be seen that they are most nmuerons in the City only, the 
distriots ooufeaining very few of them : — 
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The distriots of Atraf-i-Baida, Adilabad, Mahhubnagar, Bhir, Nander 
and Osmanabad contain no Europeans nt all. 

266. Distribution by Age. —The maiginal statement shows how the Euro¬ 
pean and Allied Kaces were distributed 
by^ageat the two Oonsuses. It shows that 
there has been a dee reuse solely in the age 
group 0—^16, while there has been a pro¬ 
portionate mcrease in ages 15 and over. 
This was, no donbt, caused by the War, 
which necessitated the stationing of 
effective soldiers and Auxiliaiy forces at 
the cantonments, while their families 

were sent home. 
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267. Anglo-Indians.— There has boon a fall in the number of Anglo- 
Indians also, during the decade. They deorensod from 8,(X)4 in 1911 to 2,287 
in 19*21. The reason for this has already been given inGhapter IV, para. 113. 
As in the cose of the Europeai^, Auglo-Indiuns too are found in large num¬ 
bers in the City- All the distriots, except Mahhubnagar, which Imve return¬ 
ed no Emopeans, show no Anglo-Indians also. But the districts of Medak 
and Bidar, while returning Europeans, show no Anglo-Indians in them. The 
remaining districts may be grouped »s follon’s, according to the number of 
the Anglo-Indians in each i — 
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268. Distribution by Age.— The marginal statement distributes 1,000 

Anglo-Indians by age at the tn^o Censuses. 
It shows a oomparative decrease at ages 
below 30. It would mean that the younger 
generation of the Anglo-Indians is leav¬ 
ing these Oominioua 
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269. Musalman Tribes.— Among the Miiealumn tribes, the Sheikhs^ or 
the deBcendantfl of the first Amb eonverta 
to Islam, are the most numerous. Next to 
them in umnerieal strength oome the Syeds, 
the desoenatmts of the Holy Prophet. The 
Pathaas, who trace their descent to Ehais, 
a Birdar of Ghor, who embmoed Islam 
during the lifetime of the Holy Prophet, 
stand third in point of numbers. The 
hfoghals, who claim to be the descendants 
of the early Central Asiatic invaders, are 
comparatively very few in numbers. The ..t i i. ^ 
first three have fallen ofi in strength during the last d^de, while the 
Moghalshave increased by 50 per cent. The decreases, however. ^ not 
large and are quite attributable to natural eaueos, A^ compared mth their 
strength in 1881, all these tribes show considerable inoreases- They have 
progressed much better than most of the Hindu castes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1.—Castes classified accobdino to 
THE m Traditional Occupation. 


SbrUI 

Ka 

Gsfaup aad Casta 

Btrongth 

Ndl per 
mtlle of tbe 
StdK 

popola^km 

Serial 

NDl 

1 

3 

1 ® 

4 

1 

1 

Land^hQldefi, 

fS4.S9e 

n 

12 


4 KnpO 1 +t 4.1 

747,949 

1 ^ 



3 Yelaa^a 

1 30,456 

8 


s 

CtdJclvaton ({ndadiag Mwen 
af ■pinfiil ptodBafa) 

9^3,936 

162 



1 Efttkltr 

ai.Bsa 

1 



3 XoJi 

a»,8l9 

0 



3 Eimbl 

1 HfiHi 

3 



4 tadl 

m 

rnmm 



6 Mall 

99,470 

6 

li 


0 MamtLa 

1,407,300 

113 



7 Miumat .., 

18S,B56 

1 14 



9 Tel4^ ... .,J 

463.190 

67 



i Waiiiart ,.. 

40,905 

B 


9 

F«rtal knd HUI Irtbn. 

lS&,jSll 

to 



1 Aadh 

6,634 

1 



9 Bhil _ 

' 18J23 

1 



3 Bbiso-Eaya 

801 




4 Obaaeboo 

0.131 

■ria# 



S Good 

96,679 

6 

14 


6 Koya 

36,039 




7 BachKoya... 

137 

**,» 



S Baja Goud ... ,— 

4,353 

frii 



9 Sastal 

174 







16 

4 

Graurrm aad BalTymtii, 

l,mS34 

SO 



1 Djiati^ar ... 

460,956 

67 



T Golla 

366.093 ; 

28 



i GauJi ^.. 

24.406 

1 



' 4 KumiB*' ««. .h« 

156.10S 

r3 

16 

9 ' 

FidierfBes a&d Boatmea, 

aOTA«l 

31 



1 Bbol 

367,676 

21 

17 


9 KalmT *.* * ... 

163 1 



6 

Hitetan and Fowlen- 

476,403 

69 



1 Bodara 

237,741 

19 



3 UlltTL^l 

267,663 

19 


7 

Prkau and Dcratm 

276,956 

n 



1 Ayyatrar 

3^97 


16 


3 Bafra^l .„ 

1,146 




6 Brabmao 

347,136 

19 



4 Gosala 

24,703 

9 


3 

Tampli i«rvaii|« 

60M1 

0 

19 


1 Gorar 

30,018 

9 



3 Satanf 

39.766 

3 

to 

1 ^ 

Bard« aad Gca»le^ie. 

ID^ 1 

1 



1 Bh4tTa| 

10,646 

1 


10 

Aitralogpri. 

7S1 

aia 

21 


1 Joabl 

761 



11 

Wntan. 

6,180 


32 


t KAjraaOi ... 



1 


t KtoM 

1,217 


1 


UTOqp ajiid CMtD 


I Sol pat 

TOilleolfibe 

StTOBgth 

_I popoliifefam 


Mtiikiuu,[SiD|fr«, Dvnccrk 
Mimica ai3d 

1 Bliandary 

3^ Bogam 

3 Baaarj 

4 Bo^mmara 
& Oan^d^ 

5 GanwJl 

T GondAla 
a Kalhatj 


Tra^r^ ud FedUn< 

1 Agarwal (HJ l,19g; 

(J) m 

2 Balija 

3 Bc»hrA 

4 Bnkka r.* 

5 Xottiati 

6 Liega^at ... 

7 Mftrwadl ... 

B Matit/OD 

U PorwiI 

Cam'vfl by Puck-iDiliuili. 


BanJftfB 
Lmmbada pp« 

Pe^ka 

Barbim. 

QaijAm 

HongaU iri-a 

NabMl iWirtIr) 

Wtibam.a. 


1 Gliakala ... 

3 Dkobi 

WaavBva, CardfrA and BysA- 

I Bbosagar ... 

3 Cbeaewat ... 

6 I>ewuif;^(EoSditl) 

4 Jolabt 

$ Laddaf 

5 Macitii 

7 lUngarJ 
B Salt 

TaUart. 

1 Dujcl (Bimplj 

Ciiipmarm. 

1 Botat 

MaaoDi. 


EjumatL 

Uppara 

Patten. 

Kombhat 
EHiatDan .., 

BUckimiiht 

KaEDmiFl 

Lobar 


njiv 


M 

ttiMa 

7.4M 

93 

857 

14 

47^ 


l,0(}8.743 


IJBl 

493 

^87,^39 

4«,4^ 

31 

919 


923,771 

«9,£34 

IS6J899 


13^ 

lOSJ&O 

6J14 


186^4 

S6.944 


M 

1,713 

98,516 

4,446 

1,08? 

36 

2M4a 

379^0 

Op507 



£86 

74,165 

11743? 


51t653 

35^ 

12^1 


41.735 

39,906 


69 


19 

6$ 

4 


93 

1 

IT 

3 

19 

1 

9 

1 

ID 

IS 

5 

33 
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99 

3 

3 

a" 

6 

6 

9 

19 

4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L^astes classified ACCORDWa 
TO THEIR traditional OCCUPATION*—(conci«(*frf) 


Serial 

Group and C6*£fl 


N& pea 

of thm 
3Mfi 
popaiaCleii 

SoTtal 

Ka 

Gnsup RD0 Caato 

Stns^agih 

Na pat 

mlUQOl Gbe 

State 

poindadoiL 

1 

f 

9 

4 

1 

a 

3 

--- *. 

4 

19 

Gold and 

15SJD40 

19 

ao 

MaI ud Rapa nuike^ 

to^.oao 

81 , 

14 

1 Pancbal 
a ^ElAAr 

Hj'ui Cappc-r Siiiitli#^ 

^,075 

99,Q6il 

30p9ia 

4 

9 

9 


L Bne&d 
a Kailiadi 
s Hnug 

4 Yerlckle 

le.Mi 

14,794 
IS 0,840 
10,183 

1 

9 

97 

9 


1 tfanahaTk 

1 Kasar 

O^TS 

S!O,S40 

1 

9 

31 

Eutli, Salt^ etc.. Worliefi 
aad lliienrp«rf^ 

1 Wadder 

m.ws 

0 

n 

* 

CofifvCliOD^ andj^GrciD 

E^»h«r«< 

ivi 



107j9ftl 

0 






1 BluLrblionja 

197 ' 


89 

ViOMfo Wntckinen mbiI 
Mmiak 

I madlgA ... 

3 Mabar 

9 Mala 

1,5SD.7ST 

193 

le 

Oil'Pnmrt, 

A8,aSi> 

0 


609,903 

404,316 

376,746 

$3 * 


1 GanifUa »«» -•¥[ 

9 Toll *-* 

19.904 

14iiei 

1 

4 


99 

80 

a? 

DtpixUan- 

38«,|40 

11 

39 

Swwparf- 

6s,eoa 

4 


1 l^pdiga 

9; rlrniimllft i-- 

S Kala] «¥■ r** 

96,077 

191^194 

999,769 

, a 

10 

19 


t Dher ... IF., 

a Mcbtar 

31,939 

1,719 

4 

> i§ 

Butdbcn* 

14^99 

. 1 

34 

Oihftri, V 

1,779.913 

149 

99 

1 Ka^Lk (Ka^ab]! 

Lutlicr warkorn- 

14,7S9 

I07j!t9 

I 

19 


1 ladlaa ClLHiitiaii 

2 Hofibal 

3 ^ 

4 @liolkh 

5 Syed 

3 Oyim 

C3,7» 

39,048 

111^8 

903,831 

187,079 

439,639 

4 

4 

11 


L Cbatabhar — 

■3 Pbor 

3 -^oolil 1F9 ^■' 

; U9.9AI 

■OttOD- 
1,57S 

0 

9 

1 14 


7S 

13 

33 ' 
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SUBBIDIABT TABLE U-— Variation in Gastk, Tribb. &c., since 1881 
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FOTCfinti-ge of TurlatlQii: 
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iOcrease (+) 

Deewae { — } 

-1 


Ciistc, Tfifao Or Bace 
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mi 


1901 


1891 


ISBl 

1 

0 > « 

tH 

■ 3 



loai 

1011 

lOOl 

1091 

1601 


to 


to 


to 


to 

■2 

& 

- 








1921 

t 

19JI 


IMi 


im 
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2 

[ ^ 
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' s 
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i ’ 

0 


9 

r 
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10 

11 

$ 

19 


Hiuda 













1 



1 

Atfty 

-kfe 


¥»-a 

.. ■ 

t+t 

41 h 


til 


•i^i- 






t 


«+ 

39,934 

til 

... 

iht 

47*084 


att 


mAm- 





— sb'o 

9 

Bi-Oat 


237,741 

308,020 

! 1ST;073 

162,801 

190,217 

+ 

l4-t 

t 

22-6 


9-8 

4 25-7 

4 £tB-0 

4 

Eluil (Best*) 

.. 

a&7,S79 

ITT^KM 

143,170 

184,2S2 

09,478 

+ 

811 


2l'i 

+ 

.5^9 

4" 

407 

4 186*0 

9 

1 BmiiiiiAn 

ii 

, 247,129 

a&],£41 

666^30 

270,492 

261,130 

— 

5*4 


69 8 

-f- iie'fl 

4 

a-2 

— fl'4 

e 

OtLBJnJa 


166,904 

173,036 

143^63 

140,494 

m,L7l 

+ 

6-9 


23*8 

+ 

1'9 

T 

24-9 

4 OS'O 

7 

Chittiibbar 


U%6H 

ilfiin 

70JBIS 

sa,»g, 

58*692 

44,111 

-h 

S9r4 


91-9 

4 

Q-S 

+ 

217 

4 15S-1 

s 

0Kr4l tflliupl) 

*.. 

47J47 

90,778 

90,091 

,— 

15^4 

+ 

62^0 



4 

ia-7 

4 aB‘2 



... 

so.flii 

7i,4«(} 

44.037 

72,087 

34,487 

339,707 

+ 

241^ 

-h 

60^0 


38^9 


S3*6 

4 60-7 

H 

DfaAQgar 

.i* 

460,'i93 

489,699 

806^74 

964,049 

— 

4'6 

+ 

36*1 

■4 

9^8 

4 

1-9 

4 afiPOi 

11 

IS 

Dlier 

DlmU 


91,SS0 

96^41 


49,948 


3jm 

49^80 


\i5 

A 

348 


0-8 


§t 

4 &a3>3 

4 16-4 

13 

Dbcir 

« + + 

•I3,t09 

afl.m 

19,341 

... 

... 

14*028 

4- 

238 


■ ■» 


til 



4 108 7 

li 

E^afgH 

... 

aijaii 

ail 


..* 

4- 

4^7 


.k 


A.. 


til 


13 

Golla 


993,oaa 

400j70a 

278,140 

886^9 

310*307 

— 

28-2 

A 


— 

ITB 

4 

00 

4 1410 

13 

Qf>$4ia 


24,799 

S4.480 

39,671 

ai,067 

27,149 

2]*U9S 

— 

171 

A 

41'8 


22^4 

4 

260 

+ 

17 

Ooali 

*h. 

i9,cai 


li* 

-■■■F 

4^ 

4’? 


th. 


... 



' IS 

CloniadlA 


]3i,afi4 

W6.071 

220*130 

293.662 

2131100 


609 

+ 

830 


«-8 

4 

99 

— 1^7 

IS 

Kalli&dl 


*Pt 

a^a 


Tp040 




tti- 




^2537 

SO 

Ealol 

--i* 

296,790 

'iS^SSB 

4ei,6«0 

49,103 

39,700 

i-f aifl^ 

+ 

on 

4 

10-1 

+ 107-4 

4 297^5 

31 

KiimmArl 


41,723 

... 

*a a 

... 

+aa 


»ii 


»p 1 


a-h* 


P>- ■ 


sa 

TSj^ptX 


747JS49 

646,204 

321,280 

008,400 

590,947 

|4 

18^4 

4- 

24^1 

— . 

L0-0 

4 

0-0 

4 21-0 

33 

KoU 

... 

30,310 

206.949 

380,984 

270pt8a 

219,908 


OS^l 

+ 

ts-t 

— 

la*8 

4 

26-8 

— ei-4 

34 


-F- 

£00,072 

938^000 

211,038 

9B*211 

3l2,66fi 

316^0 

[+ 

019 

-h 

5-0 


era 


V$ 

4 J 0-9 

33 

KmobbAT 


9^92 

njm 

40,790 

41*111 


29^ 


29-1 

4 

99-1 

4 

18-0 

4 24-0 

33 

Euiuiii&Ta 


003S9 

72,483 

63^ 

00,212 

42,724 

— 

17^ 


20'8 

4 

9^8 

4 

an 

4 33*5 

37 

Exinhi 


94,034 

i«+ 

■ ■■■ 

1^*348 

lif3Bj5a3 


*1-- 



■F-P 



— 07^9 

M 

Ki^rmA 

*»■ 

190,100 

007.690 

144,698 

00,0] 0 ' 

132^08 

4- 

7'0 


' 59-9 

— 

7-9 

_ 

29-2 

4 27‘S 

as 

LkDgAyat 

■F + -i 

767,611 

47,844 


008,437 

499,338 


s-s 

p 

9'e 

4 

180 

4 

91^ 

4 37'e 

90 

LollAT 

...; 

30,000 

S0,47® 

44;857 

381^79 

— 

35*4 

1 1 

8-3 

4 

12-5 

+ 

17-8 

— 18^8 

3i 

UodigBi 

<■■ h 

eoo^ooo 

494,910 

804^99 

410,636 

664^ 

401,922 


loa 

Hh 

-1- 

96-0 


38-3 1 

4 

40^0 

4 44-2 

33 

JdAimx 

.*.. 



^1,241 

430,»DS 
388*704 

— 

71 7 

ie-9 

4 

10-8 

■4 

14.4 

4 13’8 

39 

9IA1A 


079,718 

448^)40 

SGC,090 

903,974 


171 

+ 8-i-5 

— 

flS'S 

4 

7.3 

4 ro 

94 

9rili 

... 

69,479 

O9OJ340 

107^097 

06,it0 1 

oo^goa 

@3^ 

— 

28-S 

+ S4’3 


18^ I 

4 

10-3 

4 'i’O 

U 

Mfisg 


84O^h10 

^61,039 

260,430 

259i474 


90 

-1- 80*2 

— 

1^4 

4 


4 97 -5 

BO 


... 

103,790 

70^14 

71,0391 

37.014 

49*873 ; 

■b 

35 0 

4 . 

7*7 

4 

39-3 

4 

17-9 

4 li2'B 

97 

Bl&ratbt 

... 

l.407i200 

1,598^74 

UTTVMO 


1,518,207 

— 

8-6 

4- 

11'7 

4 

116 


18^0 

— 7'2 

39 


i a* 

40,499 

■ fa + 

■ 1 1 

■P-P + 

43,009 1 


W 



m pv 



4 19-5 

90 

Mtumur 

... 

109^390 

238^4 

175,336 

121,909 

187*430 1 


'i9’7 ! 

4 

80'2 

4 

19-8 


34-0 

— 3'2 

40 

Mntrafii 


337,602 

360*770 

SOO.llO 

I82*SS0 

104,333 


8*9 

+ 

90-8 

4 

9'6 

+ 

11'1 

4 44-0 

41 : 

PkDcbiU 

V« I 

6S;S79 

117JI0 

94/30S 

108g8S8 

94,777 


829 

4- S5*a 


ia-0 

4 

14 0 

— 49'2 

43 : 

P&TMa 


tSM4 

... 



33r760 


+ H ■■ 






*Fa 1 

4 B 0-9 

49 

Bfrjpat 

•■ + »•! 

37,^82 

379,070 

61,087 

48,737 

31,0G9 

49,843 1 


7"B 

■4" 

26-5 ' 

.... 

e-fi 

4 

4-2 

4 14-4 

44 

SaJo 

— 4. 

849*180 

^4,333 

243^70 

219,700 
J2*950 : 


127 

-1- 

20 6 

4 

16^ 

4 

107 

4 27^0 

43 - 

SlLtHtii 

a-- 

99.788 

27f889 

at,303 

19,328 

+ 

42-5 

+ 

11-0 

4 

98-0 


5-6 

4 tO0-8 

46 

Bunar 

a.. 


80,007 

so^osa ! 

M.7e6 

09,910 

+ 

la-fl 

4- 

12 

4 

so 8 

+ 

4-5 

4 ii5*0 

4f 

BtJlar 

... 

78,947 
402,106 1 

69,393 

45t387 

03,349 

57,292 

+ 

L4-1 

■P 

51-5 


27-0 

4 

9 a 

4 37-9 

49 

T€l9g4 

... 

406,623 

74,733 

917*760 

373,717 

A- 

0^ 

+ 51S-7 


76'fl 


167 

4 33-0 

40 i 

Tali 

... 

44,161 

36,944 

52(594 

64,903 

50f293 


23.^ 

+ 

8 3 


IB’S 

4 

3S-1 


90 

Uppnirtl 

■ 1+ 

74,183 

60,466 

37*000 
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30*298 

97,026 

T 

90-1 

+ 

6-7 

+ 

9'6 

4 

BS 7 

100'4 

hi 

Vdlama 

11# 

98.767 

71(661 

83,703 

04J919 

63*101 


86-5 

+ 

17-1 

4 

s-s 

4 

4-2 

42"i 

63 

WniBlilr 

1 a-* 

im.oeo 

101,790 

174J030 

100,670 

S4J899 


13-S 

4- 

lll'l 

4 

94f8 , 

4 10^5 

4 90 4 

39 

'Waujarl 

... 

40,000 

OGjOOt 

139*841 

184,409 

— 

77-0 

A 

ai -1 


31^8 

4 

4-0 

™ 70 7 


KtUAlmui 
















94 
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... 

90,040 

09.4U 

35,003 

91,764 

U,42B 

+ 

m 1 

34 

+ 

A 

4'4 

+ 

471 

4 

41*1 

4 334'5 

99 

Atbaii 

■ a i 

laM38 

180,148 

117,156 

esojwo 

L22,999 

eii437 


16'4 


4-0 i 


4 lira 

99 

Bhfjitli 

... 

OOOkBOB 

093,0] 0 

83fl498 

48ir*155 

80,009 

— 

ao 

A 

t6'9 


O'0 

+ 

Tfl'e 

4 B T- 2 

67 

Byod 

+a 1 
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132,021 
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— 
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4- 
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17-0 

4 

26-0 
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99 
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GLOSSARY.* 

Hindu. 

Aray-, (34,641);^A Miirathi-speaking caste of butehera found in 
Telingana, chiefly in Knnrtmagar and Adilabad. The Arays are alflo known 
as Aray Eatikas, Eatikaa, Kasai, Suryachelad and Lad ^sabs, the term 
' Lctd ' being a variant of ‘ Ltd ' , the anoient name of Gujamt, from wmcii 
these people are supposed to have emigrated originally. The caste lu^ 
three endogainous diviaions: — (!) Sajjanam Katika or Sutyache Lad, 
(2) Barki or Adjath Eatikas, who are auppoaed to be Ulegitimate des¬ 
cendants of the Sajjenam Bjitikaa, and (3) Kurma Etitikas, _ who t^e 
doubtless men of the' Kmioji caste, following the butcher’s Calling. The 
caste is divided into 12 exogamous aeotions. One cannot many outside 
the sub-caste to which one belongs. A man may marry the daughter of his 
maternal uncle, paternal aunt or elder sister. He may also marry two 
sisters, but two brothers may not marry two sisters. Infant marriage is 
practised by the caste, A girl attaining puberty before mamago is excora' 
municated. The marriage ceremony resembles in general that of the 
Telugu castes of equal aoeial standing. Some rites, however, are peculiar 
to tlie caat-e. Two branches, one of tho Sha^w tow {Pro-^opi$ apici^/c^ci) 
and the other of the Are {Bauhi‘ni£irace?nosti) are tied together with a sweet 
cake to the western corner of the marriage-booth and a winnowing fan is 
placed on the top. A picture of the goddess Bbavaui is painted on a w'lUl 
and a lamp, made of cocoanut kernel filled with oil, is placed before it. 
The wiok in the lamp is trinimed by a stalk of jawari. The bride alone is 
dressed in new elothee, while the boy appears in hh old clothes, except for 
a new head-dress. Widows are allowed to ro-marry and divorce is perinit- 
ted. Polygamy is allowed t-o the extent of two wives. No girls are dedicat¬ 
ed to gods or trees. 

The Araj^ are Saivites by religion. They also worship Ellamma on 
Sundays and Tuesdays, when they observe a fast, and Pochamma and other 
malignant deities in the month of Asbadha (July — August) with offerings 
of fowls and sheep. A man of the Kummara caste officiates as priest on 
such occasions, but the sacrificial animals are slaughtered by a Musalman 
butcher and not by a member of the casta. Brahmans^ ore employed in 
marriages and Jaugatna at funerals. The dead are either buried in a 
sitting posture, the face turned towards the east, or cremated iu a lying 
postum with the feet to the north, the ashos being oollectt^ and thrown 
into a river on the third day after death. Ten days' 01011111 tng is observed 
for the married and three days' for others- On the third) fifth and tenth 
days after death, birds are fed for the benefit of the soul of the doceaBcd 
and Brahmans and Jangama are given rice 

The Arays cat the flesh of sbet'pi deer, hare and fish and drink liquor 
and aCTwifti, They do not eat the leavings of any caste, T^y have a 
caste Po 7 ichfiy{it with a CJtowdhttri at its head, and all social disputes ai'e 
referred to it for decision. 

Biiliya, (33.3(14);—A caste of traders and cultivators found scattered 
throughout the districts of Telingana, The Balijas are divided into 
several sections as the Pereke Balija, Gazula Balija, Tota Balijn, Linga 
Balija, etc, who do not intermarry. 

Bcdar, {"mJilh—Bcndar, Berad—A. hunting and agricultural caate found 
ohiefly in thoGulbarga and Raichur distriots. The members of the tribe onll 
themselves NaifcmiutkkalH ‘children of ohiefe', Kanayyajnakkahi ‘descendants 
of Kannaya’ and FnfmiA-a 'descendants of Yalmiki.’ The Bedara api>ear to be 
closely allied to the Telugu Boyas and the Maratha Hamoshis, They had a 
common origin but became separated by thebarriere of residence and language. 

Early in the lOtli century, the Bedara from Southorn Ifidia settled 
under their leader Ka lapi>a Natk in the l^iohur Doab, which was thou a 

♦Sliorfc descrititionB of only tboao cnetoB mentioned in Snbsidiikry Table It of tbia 

Chapter are utteropM here. The total Bferenifth of enoh of theao ci^tes aooordias to tho 
preaeDt CeusUii giToa- 
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bone of COD ten Mod between the Raja of Vijay&nogar and the Bultan of 
Bijfipur. Taking tidvaDtage of the disturbs times, they phmdej'ed the 
countrj' far and nvide and extended their terHtones imtil, under Pam Naik 
I U074-1095), they founded a state and fixed their capital at Vakinagir, 
two miles west of Shorapur in the present Gulbarga district. Pam Naik 
helped Sikandar Adil Shah in subduing his rcbel nobles and in his wars 
with the generals of A urang^eb. The Sultan, in gratitude, granted him a Jagir 
and conferred upon him the title " Gajag Bahirand Gaddi BiJiari Bahadiu:”. 
Pid Naik Bahari (169fi-1726), the successor of Pam Naik, resisted the power 
of Auraugzeb and defeated his forces in pitched battles. At last the Emper¬ 
or took the field in peition and besieged the stronghold of Vakinagir, The fort 
made a gallant stand, but was reduced ultimately' by 2ultikar Khan, one of 
Auraugzeb’e generals. It was, however, retaken by the Bedars immediately 
on the departure of Aurangzeb. Pid Naik removed the seat of govern¬ 
ment from Vakinagir to Shorapur, which he founded. The Bedars under 
Raja Venkatappa Naik rebelled against the British Governmont in 1868 
and BO the eatote was confiscated and coded to the Nizam of Hydorabnd 
in 1860. 


The internal etructmie of the Bedars is very intricate, due to the 
large area over which they are ecattered and the different social levels 
that have been formed among them. There are 9 endogamoue groups 
BJiiong them, the deacendants of the Rajas aud other principalities form¬ 
ing the first group known as the Sadat or Naikuht Bedars. These have 
assumed the style of higher Hindu castes. The other 8 groui» are the 
Tangacd, Mangaia, Chakala, Neeob, Basavi, Ramoshi and Jas Bodars and 
the Bedars (proper). The Jilangala and Chakala Bedars are barbers imd 
washermen, respectively, to the tribe, Neech Bedars abstain from eating 
fowls and drinking toddy. They do not even touch the toddy ])alm nor 
sit on a mat mode of its leaves. Basiwi Bedars are the progeny of Basavis 
or girls defeated to the gods and brought up oa prostitutes. The term 
Biimoshi is derived either from Eamvamhit ‘descendants ofREiiu,'or 
‘a forest dweller'. There is a legend to explain the former 
title, while the latter refers to their dwelling plactj on tlie outskirts of 
villages. They w'ere highly valued for their milita^ qualities. They 
filled the armies of Shivaji and his aucceasora and distinguished them- 
Be Ives as brave sold lei's, They are now very much degraded and their 
hereditary occupation has come to be stealing. Their touch is regadod 
as unclean by respectable Maratha castes. Bedars (proper) occupy the 
lowest level among the tribe. They eat beef and carrion and woVghin 
an i mi Stic deities. Them are 101 exogamous sections among them, most of 
which are of the totomistio typo. Marriage is infant as well as adult, and 
divorce is ailow^ by thosse sections which do not prohibit widow marriage. 
The special deities of the tribe are Uaniiman and Ellamma, worshipped on 
Saturdays, when the Bedai’s abstain from Jlesh. A host of minor gods and 
spirits are appeased with aniinol sacrifices. The worship of dopjirted souls 
also prevails among them, 

The Bedars have a strong tribal Fane hay at known as Katta, the head 
being called the who has authority both in religious and social 

matters, 

B/ioj, (207,378).—A caste of fishermen and litter-bearore found through¬ 
out the State, The teem metudes several castes, suoh as the Bestas and 
Gunlodue of Telingana, tlie Mftchinde and Maratha Bhoie of Marathwara 
the Bhanare and Bendor of the Adilabad district, the Gangamnsalu of the 
Kanareso dietriots and the Kahors, who are immigrants from Northern India, 

The Bestas, also called Parkitiwam, are found mostly in the districts 
adjoining the Madras Presidency. They claim to be descended fiom Sutudu 
the famous expounder of the Mababharata. They profess to belong to one 
goira, Aohantraya. Their marriages are governed by a system of exogamy 
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coneisting of family names. The following at® some of tho ^'piea! sur¬ 
names of the castes Eattewadu {stick!, Maiuli\yadu (nmngo) ^Gantawadu 
(bell), Guildodu (ball), i?usawadu (heads), Cbintawadu (tamarind),etc. 
The exogainous seet-ions are modelled on those of the other Telugu castes. 
The Bestas forbid a man to mari’j' a woman of his own section. No other 
section is a bar to marriage, piiovided he does not roavry hia aunt, his nioco 
or any of his first couains, oxocpt the daughter of his maternal uncle. A 
man may inarrj' two sisters, or two brothers may marry two sisters, the 
elder marrying the older sister and tho younger, the younger sister* Out¬ 
siders are not admitted into tlie caste. As a rule, infant marriage is prac¬ 
tised. Girls are not dedicated to deities. Should a girl become jiregnant 
before marriiige, her fault is condoned by her marriage with hor lover, a fine 
being imposed upou her parents by the caste Pauobayat, Sexual indit^cre- 
tioii with an outsider is punished by expulsion from the caste. A Brahman 
is etnploycsd as priest to eonduot the woddiug service. The bride-price, 
varying from Es. 9 to Rs. 12, is paid to the girl's parents. Widow marriage 
(Mar-manu) is in vogue, but a widow cannot nuirry hei’ late husband’s bro¬ 
ther, nor any one who belongs to his or her father's soctions. The cere¬ 
mony is performed on a dark night, the widow being previously presen^d 
with a sari and choli and a sum of Re. 1-4-0 for the purchase of bangles. Di- 
vcirce is allowed on the ground of unebastity, but the divorced woman can 
marry again like a widow,, provided that her second husband refunds to her 
first husband half the expenses of the first marriage. The Bestas follow the 
Hindu law' of inheritance. A sister's son, if taken as a aou-iu-laSv, is enti¬ 
tled bo inherit his father-in-law’s property, if the latter dies without issue 
and the former performs his obsequies, Tho Bestas worship Siva and 
Vishnu as well as the village deities, but the charaoteristio deity is Ganga, 
or the river goddess, worshipped by the whole caste, men, women and child¬ 
ren, in tho mouth of Ashadlia (July-August), when rivers and streanis oi'O 
in floods. At the Dasara festival, the Bestas w'orshi p their nets, which they 
always regard with extreme reverence. When epidemics of cholera and 
small-pox break out, the Bestas make animal offerings to the Mari Mata 
or Pochamma. Brahmans and Satauis are employed for the worship of the 
great gods of the Hindu pantheon. The dead are burnt with the head flut¬ 
ing to the Houtht but [wnsous dying before luairiage aiie buried. The original 
occupation of the oaete is fishing and palanquin-bearing, but many of them 
are now engaged as domestic servante. Some have taUenjto oullivaticn as a 
means of livelihood. 

Gimiodm, also called Nilbandhus, or dwellers on the river bank, are 
mostly found in parts of the country where great rivers flow. They are 
numerous in the Nizainabad, Adilabad and Kariinnagar districts. They 
eat with the Bestas but do not intermarry with them. They have 14 
exogamous seetious, 

Muraha Bhoifi ‘constitute the numerous mombers of the fishing casto 
of the Marathwara countiy. They are divided into two endogamous groups 
—the Miiratha proper and the Machinde—who inter dine but do not inter- 
nmrry. The Maratha praper seem to be an off-shoot of the Kunbis, whom 
they closely resemble, and from whom they BOjiarated by adopting the occu¬ 
pation of fiahiug and litter-bearing. They have a number of exogamous sec¬ 
tions, consisting of family surnames, many of which are common to them 
and the Kunbis, MmTiage within tho section is prohibited. One may 
not marry the daughter of his maternal aunt or of his sister, though ho may 
marry tlie daughter of his maternal uncle. Both infant and adult marriages 
are allowed. The houIs of the departed are propitiated ovety Saturday by 
the eldiirly member of tho family. The souls of adults are called Errs, 
those of children, Munjm aud those of females, Manvis. On the wedding 
day, goats are sacrificed to these departed souls. Brahmans art^ employed for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. The dead are either burnt or buned. 

The Machinds Bliois claim to be descended from Machindranatb, tho 
chief disciple of Gorakhnath, the founder of the sect of Kanphate Jogis. The 
members o£ the oaste use donkeys for carrying burdens and hence are looked 
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down upon by tlio Telugu Bhoia. They nrt* found in large nnmbera in the 
taluks of Jaiigiuni, Rajimi imd Sir pur, and are said tp be tlie doBCenaants of 
those Bliois who came with the Maratha invaders and settled '^vitli them in 
Berar and Nagpur and subsequently emigrated to these Dominions. They 
are divided into two sub-castes, Bandore and Bbanaie, who inteidine but do 
not intermarry. They are broken into oxogamous sections i^sembling thoFse 
of the Kunbis. Marriage in the sectiou is proliibited. A man can marry 
his maternal uncle's or paterua) aunt’s daughter. The bride-I'u'ice, Rs. 5, 
ie paid to the girl's father. Ee-marriage of widows is permitted and cele¬ 
brated on a dark night. Divorce is allowed and the divorced woman 
marry like a widow. Ehudban, the favourite deity of the oaste, is worship¬ 
ped eveiy day. The other deities honoured are Mahadev and Pochamtoa. 

The Bhois have caste Panchayats, to whiob all sooial disputes are re¬ 
ferred. They etit the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, bares, deer mid fisli but 
not pork or beef, and they iudulgelin spirituous and fermented liquors- 

EmUm(i 7 h {247,12b) The loading caste of the Hindus found in all parts 
of the State. The Brahmans m'e divided into Pancha Gauda and Panoha 
Dravida sections, those living north and south of the Vindhyas, respectively. 
Tbs Panoha Gauda comprises Samswata, Kany-akubja, Gauda, Utkala and 
Mithila classes. The Paneha Dravida consists of Mahamshtrtt, Andhra, 
Dravida, Karnata and Gujarati classes. 

The Brahiiains found in the State belong mostly toithe Panuha Dravida 
territorial group and consist ehietly of the Marat ha, the Karnata and the 
Andhiu or Telugu Bvabinane, 

The Mariitha Brahmans, nutnorous in Maratbwata, have several endo- 
garaouB divisions, each of which is sub-divided into a large mimber of 
Dxogainous groups of an eponymous type, tiic eponym being a Vedio samt 
or Rishi. The main divisions of those Brahamima are the Kokanastha, 
Desbasthft and Karbnda. 

The Kokauasthas were originally the resideots of the Konkati. The 
sub-caste is also knowu as Chitpavan, Chitjiol, Chi pinna from Chiplun in 
Ratnagiri, their chief and original settlement, the old name of which is 
said to have been Chitiwhin. They began to cull themselves Kokauasthas 
about 171b, when the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath rose to importanoe ui the 
Maratha Kingdom, According to the HnhifaUrihhmul, the Chitpavaiis were 
created by Pamsburam from 14 corpses of shipwreeketl foreigners. This 
tradition, taken with the fact that they are of ft fair complexion and that 
most of them have light or grey eyes, aeoms to show that they wuue into 
the South Konkan from beyond the sea, Ou the other hau l, they have a 
titidition that their original habitat was at, or near, Ambajogai in the Bhir 
district, where they have their titulary deity, Yt^eshwari. They also state 
that they were originally Deshastba and catue to be called Eokanastha 
after their seltleniBut in the Konkan at Chiplun. This^does not seeni 
probable, as they greatly differ from Deshasthas in com pi (‘X ion and features, 
and the Deshasthas themselves look down uiiou them as their sooial mfe- 
riora b^id did not dine with them till the tirpe of Balaji V ishwauath, whose 
otlorts brought them on a level with the other Maharashtra Brahmans. 
They have 14 gel ms. Unlike moat castes of the Decoao, a Chitpavan is 
not allowed to marry his maternal imole'a daughter. For a long time, 
eflorts have been made to introduce marriages between Deshasthas, Chit- 
pavans and Eorhodas, but they have so far met with little success. Chit* 
paviine are either Apastliaunbaa or Eigvedis, and belong to the Smarta seet. 
They have no oaste pivnehayats and no such system of orgianised intorference 
in domestio matters as that commonly found among lower castes, lu every 
town there is an agent or agents, dharmadhikftnSi of the Shankaracharya 
of Sankoshwai’, who is the religious head of the community. Ofion breaches 
of caste rules and groes violation of Shostrio precepts are generally dealt 
with by the agent in a public meeting of the leading priests and laymen of 
the caste, and decisions ai-e passed by thi* majority of votes of those 
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present. An appeal lies from the decision of the meeting to the Shankara* 
chary a, whose decision is final. It must, however, be stated that the 
authority of the Shankarooharya is declining. 

The Deshasthas form the bulk of the Maratha Brahmans in this Stete. 
Dcshasfh means people of the or eountiy and may be taken in the 
sense of local Briihraans. The Deghnstbas ap^war to be the earliest Bmh- 
man settler's, who migrated to the south of the Vindhyas. They have two 
main divisiona, {!) Rigvedi and (2) Yajui-vedi, who eat together but do not 
intermaTTy. There is also a thu^ division known as the Athar\'anB, the 
followers of the Atharva Veda. The Rigvedis are subdivideti into (1) 
Smartas. or follo\verfi of Siva, and (2) Madhvas or Vaishiiavas, followers 
of Vishnu. Generally the latter do not give their daughters m marriage 
to the members of the former sect. Madhvas are divided into 18 snh-divi- 
sionswhoeat together, but only three of them, the Satyabodhas, 

Rfljcndratirths and Righaveudras, intermarry also. The Yajurvedis are 
split up into (1) those who follow the black Yajurvcd and (2) those who 
follow the white. They do not intermarry. Except among the Yajunedie, 
marriage is allowed with a maternal uncle's daughter. Marriage with a 
father's sister’s daughter is not permitted. They eat ^vith Ghitpavans, 
Karhftdas and ODher classes of the Dravida Bi-ahmans of the goutli, but on 
oertain occasions treat them as their inferiors. A Deshaath Brahman will 
never ask a Ghitpavan to dine at his house fora shratldha feast or to offioiabe 
at any of his ceremonies, while a Chitpavan has no correspondiug objection. 

The Karhada^f take their name fram Karhad, the sacred junction of 
the Koina and the Krishna in the Satara disteict. Thoy clntiu to be Rigvedi 
Deshasths, but their surnames indioate the connection of a portion of the 
caste with Gurjars or White Hunoe. Their family goddesses ace Vijaya- 
dorgaanil Aryndurga in Ratnagiri, and Mahalakslmii iu Kolhapur, They 
aro”dirided into 22 exogamous groups or goirm. Intermarriages are 
forbidden between families nob only bearing the same goira but also the 
same prtwara. Sapinrla rGlutions (agnates) estending to seven degrees are 
also avoided in marriage. Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is 
allowed by the caste. The Korbadas are all Rigvedis of the Shukla (white) 
Shakha, who I'Cspeut the effh*a or aphorism of Ashwalayaua, They belong 
to both the Smartha and V^aishnava sects and follow the guidance of 
Shankaracharvii and Mndhwacharya, rospeetively. It is believed that 
eome of the’ Karhadas are Shakti worshippers and offored, in an¬ 
cient times, humau sacrifices to Matrika imd Lalita, two terrible 
forms of Shakti. This practice, it is said, was severely repressed by 
the third Peshwa, Balaj) Baji Rao (1740-1701), Their customs now’ <ire the 
same as those of the Deshasthas, 

The Kamatic Bmhmans are numerous in Uniohur, Gulbmga and Bidar. 
They belong either to the Shukla Shakha of the Rigvoda or to the 
Taitariya Shakha of the Black Yajm'vcdn, and are divided, like the Deshtis- 
thas, into numerous gotras or exogamous groups. They allow a inan to 
marry his sister's daughter. The Kamatio Brabiuans ate divided into the 
sects’ of SmartliA and Madhwa. A few only are Sri Vaishnavaa. Their 
tutelary deities are Narsimha and Hanuman. 

The Andhiu. or Telugu Brahmaae are found iu large uumbeiiit through¬ 
out Teliagana. They may he divided, aooording to their sectarian beliefs, 
into four main classes:—(1} Smavtha, (3) Sri Vaishnava* (S) Madhwa and 
(4) Ar,adhi. The members of these suh-eastes do not eat togeibor. The 
S mar thus aro further sub-divided into Vaidiks and Nijmgis. The Vaidika 
are so called becaiiae they devote (or originally devofc^) their lives to the 
study and toaohtug of the Vedas and eudeavoiu' to Mve np to the standard 
' kid down by tJie Shmiras. They are either Rig Vedis of the Shukla 
Slmkha 01 * Krishna Yajurvedis of the Taitariya Shukha, There are also 
Shukla Yajurvedis among them both of the Madhyandiu and Pi'atbam 
Sbakas. the latter being called Yajnawalkyas iu Telingana. They have 
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tLe following sub-divisions (1) Teiagtt Nadu, (2) Weli Nadu, (3) Muriki 
Nadu, {4) Vengl Nadu, (6) Kasai Nadu, etc., dociving their aaiuos from the 
localities in which their aucestors had at titisb settled. Those are prohibit¬ 
ed from iatarmarrying among tbemseSves, Tiie Niyogis are the secularis¬ 
ed Brahma tis of Telingana, many of whom are engaged as writers and village 
acccuntantfi. They are almost all Black Yajun-odis of Taitariya Shakba* 
The 3 * and the Vaidiks mtordiiie but do not intermaiTy, The Niyogis are 
divided into four classes, (1) Naudu Warik, {2) Aharyani, (3) Arweln and 
(4) Posaiwelu. Of these, the Arwelu sub-caste forms the bulk of the 
Niyogis in this State. The word 'Arwclu’ means six-thousand and it is said 
that the primary' ancestors of the Anvelos wore invested in one day with 
the Pahvarifjiriship of 0,000 villages by Abu) Hasan, the kst of the Qutub- 
shahi Kings of Golconda (1672-1037), through the influence of his Hindu 
ministers, Akkiuiua and Madamia. This account probably relates to the 
Golconda Vyaparis, a branch of the Niyogis, separated from the parent 
fitook by reason of their conversion to the Srivaishnava faith, for the 
AJ'welus, as a subcaste, have been in existence for a considerable time and 
appear to be a territorial group, deriving their narne from Arwclu Nadu, 
an ancient division of Vengi Desh, the southern Telingana- 

A few of the Telugu BinhmanB art* Vaisbnavas, or followers of Srt 
Ramanuja. They are so much indueuced by sectarian feelings that they 
have formed the nisei ves into a separate sub-caste. Like the Sri Vaiahnavas 
of Southern India, they arc divided into two sub-divisions: the Teng,alai and 
the Vadagalai, who interdine but do not intermarry. The Tengalais follow 
the precepts of Manavala Mahamuni and the Vadeigalai, those of Vedanta- 
chary a. 

The few Madhwas, who are to bo found in Tolingana, are emigrants 
from the Kanareae diatriots. Like tho Sri Taishnavaa, they are extremely 
bigoted in their devotion and eannot bear even the mention of the name of 
Siva. They are mostly Rigvodia. 

The Aradhi Brahmans are Saivitea atid worship Siva in the form of a 
Lingamt which both men and women wear about their necks. Though 
Linguj-ats, they adhere to the caste system, weai' the saurod thread, 
perform the Sundhyawandanato, or adoration to the Gayairi, and observe all 
the Brahtuani'cal sacraments. They bury their dead, and it is on this 
account tliftt they are not admitted by other Brahuiaus to the community 
of food or matrimony. They minister to the spiritual needs of the lower 
classes. 

196,604):—The washermen caste of the Tolugu countiy, the 
corresponding oaste in Ma rath warn being that of the Dhobi, who number 
66,fl44, Owing to its very w-ide distribution, the oaste is divided into a 
very' large number of endogamous groups, the names of which refer to the 
country to which the sub-castes belong, or to the castes from whieh they 
have sprung, c.j., Telaga Cbakala, Turka Chakala, Lambn<li Chakala, 
Lingaj'ut Chakaln, Karnatic Chakaia, etc. The exogamous groups tjresent 
no features of special interest. Infant marriage m the order of the caste. 
The firaotice of dedicating girls to deities also prevails. A widow may marry 
again but she cannot marry the brother other deceased husband. No 
Brahman is oalled ia to ofhoiato as priest at such a marriage, which is 
attended by widows only. Divorce is allowed in case of imchastity but a 
divorced woman can marry again like a widow. In imittora of religion, tho 
Chakalos are Saivites, They employ Brahmans for religious aud ocremo- 
nial inu^ses and call in Jangamsto officiate at funerals* The village 
deities like Poobarama and Durgamma are propitiated with offerings of 
goats, etc. Tho Cbakalas decline to wash for barbers, because the latter 
do not hold torches at their weddings. They eat mutton, pork, the desh of ^ 
fowl aud cloven-footed animals, and are strongly addicted to drink. They 
also eat the leavings of the higher oaste people. The dead are buried in a 
lying posture with the head towards the south* 
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Chambhar, (112,5341:—A very numerous CASbe of leathor-workers and 
rope- 111 akei's, many of whom ate enfjaged as village watchmen and 
muBieians. The Charabhars ar'e foundehiefly iu Marathwava, the wrres- 
ponding caste in Telingaua ie that of Madiga. The term Chambhar is altio 
applied to those Madigas in Teliuganawho make sandals. Tbo Cbambhara 
have various endogamous groups^ mostly terntorial. Marriages are pro¬ 
hibited between members having the same (levak. A man mayinarryhis 
maternal imele'a daughter but not his maternal aunt's daiigbUT. llarriago 
is generally infant, and widows are permitted to ro-marry. Divorce is 
allowed. They profess Hinduism but are still auimistio in their belief and 
worship village deities and ghosts and spirits. Social dis[jatQS are settled 
by the caste panehayat, presided over by the most _ influential man in the 
community available in the locality. The fines realised are spent on caste 
dinners. They indulge in liquor and eat beef and pork and the flesh of 
goats, sheep, fowls, hares, doer and fish. The dead are buried. 

Darzt, 141,507) or Stnijji;—The bailor caste of the D^uuiaions- it is 
divided into five eub-castes r the Naradeva Darzi, the 5jirigar Darzi, 
the Lingayat Darzi, the Marwadi Darzi, and the Jain Darzi, The last throe 
divisions indicate the castes from ivhich they ai\3 formed. The Nomdeva 
Dmzis okim their descent from the great Maratiha saint, Namdeva. They 
include two classes, Telugu Chippolu and Maratha Shimpi, based ujicn 
territorial distinotions. They aptwar to be origintilly of Telugu origin and 
to have, in ktei* times, spread over the Maratba country. They have a 
double set of exogamous groups, the one consisting of and the other 

of family names. The gotca system is merely ornamental, and muniage is 
regulated on the family names. Persons belonging to the same section 
may not marry, A man may marry the daughter of his mafceraai unolo or 
elder sister. Two sisters may be nmrriod to the same man, but two 
brothers copnot marry two sisters. Infant marriage is practised. A bride- 
price of Rs. 20 to Rs, 30 is |5aid to the parents of the girl. Polygamy is 
permitted but rarely practised- A widow is permitted to m-iuanY, tut not 
the brothe)' of her late husband. Divorced women are allowed to ro-ttiMry 
by the same rites as widows. The Namdeva Darzis belong both to the 
Yaishnava and Saiva sects. Their special deity is Chauudika, worshipped 
on Ganesb Chouth day with offerings of sweetmeat, flesh and wino. They 
pay reverence to all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. They eat mutton, 
fowl and fish, an A indulge in strong drinks. The Shaivas bury their dead in 
a sitting poatui^, with tho tnoo towards the east, A Jangam performs the 
funeral ritea, and, after the grave is filled, stands on it and blows a coneb. 
He is then Induced to leave the place with presents. The Vaishnavas burn 
the dead body- Shraddka is celebrated each month during the first year. 
The Darzis e«t mutton, fowl and fish, and indulge in etroiig drinks. Only 
a few of them have taken to agriouiture and other pursuits, leaving their 
original occupation of tailoring. 

Dcmatig, (83,516) or Jvos7tff.—An oeou])ational caste of weavers in 
Marathwara. Probably weaving began with the imvnufaettLre of ooarse 
blankets from sheep's wool and was originally a shepherd's oiMupation, 
Hence the weaving caste known as Hatkar, which is a sub-division of the 
great Dhangar or shepherd caste and the members of which, numbering 
21,332 in all, are found chiefly in Poibhani, Adilabad and Nizamabad. 
With the advent of agriculture, cotton, and later, silk came to be used 
The weaving caste then gained many reemita and became speoialised. 
Itfitcr on it ^plit up owing to religious differences. A groat number of these 
weavers seem to have 1>een collected at Vijayanagar, whore they have to 
this day leaders, called Dewangayj'a and Muss^mgayya. Their horeditaiy 
occupation has no doubt been greatly cripi)!^ by the production of 
European niaohine-made goods. The Dewangs in the State are divided 
into three aub-caatas, (1) Dewanga, (2) Hatkar and (3) Kcdekul. The 
Hfttkars claim social precedence over the other two sub-divisions. They 
are Lingayuts by orW, though both t.hoy and the Dewaugs worship 
Chaundanuna as their tutelar}^ deity. Their ceremonial is a mixture of 
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Brnhtnanio aocl IjingAyat usfftges anH rites, in wbich the latter preponderate. 
Again, the Dewangs tire split up into three territorial groups. Telugu 
De’wangs, Karnatio Dewangs and Maratha Koshtis, and tw.'o other brnnohes, 
Kiurioa Shetti or Bili Blagii and Eurni Sales or Jynndra. The Telugu 
Dewanga are said to have 64 exogamous sections. The section names of 
the Manitha Dewangs are the same as those of the Maratha Kuubis. 
Marriage is prohibited between persons belonging to the sapie section. 
Two sisters may be married to the same man or to uteiane brothers. 
Marriage with one's elder sister's daughter is recognised. Polygamy, 
though little praotised, is allowed. The avali, or bride-price, amounts 
among the Telugu and Knmatio Dewangs to Rs. 30, and among tho 
Maratha Dewangs, from Rs. 60 to Eg. 100. Widow marriage and divorce 
are allowed. The Telugu Dewangs are either Snivites or Vaishnavites, 
while the Kanareso Dewangs are mostly Liugayats. The Mai'utha 
Dcwanga reveTenco all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. All classes 
observe religious festivals and make pilgrimages to sacred places. The 
minor gods, Pochnintoa, Mai gamma, etc., are also' appeased w'ith offerings, 
Dewangs eat fowls, fish, pork and mutton, and drink liquor. Some of 
them, aspiring to a higher social status, abstain from liquor. Lingayat 
Dewangs bury their dead in a sitting postm'e, with the face pointiing to the 
east. Others occasionally burn the dead. The Dewangs make a vai'iety of 
textile fabrics, chiefly saris. Some of them have given up their traditional 
vocation and have taken to trade, agriculture, car]>ontry and masonry. 

Dhangar, (466,256)A Maratha caste of shephe^s and blanket weavcra. 
The Dhangars are divided into throe endogaiuous dlrisions; Khute Dhan- 
gara, Bargi or Hatkar Dhangars (referiied to under ‘Dewang’) and Jhade 
Dbangars, who interdlne but do not intermarry. The exogsunous divisions of 
the caste are of the Maratha type. Mandage In one's own section, as well 
as in one's maternal aunt’s section, is avoided. A man may marry two 
sisters, and two brothers may many two siatei's. Marriage is infant as 
well as adult, but the former practice is deemed more respectable. Boys, but 
not girls, are dedicated to gods. Widow mnrriage is allowed and divorce is 
permitted. A bride-price to the extent of Re. 9 or 10 is paid to the girl’s 
parents. xYmong the Jhade Dhangars, a w'idow is more valued than a 
virgin, and a bride-price ranging from Ks. 25 to Rs- 300 is required to be 
paid to her parents. Khandoba is the favourite god of the caste. The 
Adilabad Dhangars worship Khudban, in the form of a wooden image 
bedaubed with vermilion. The gods of the Hindu pantheon are all 
reverenced by the caste. Ancestml worship prevails. A Jhade Dhangar 
killed by a tiger is worshipped as Waghoba in the form of a stone set up 
on the boundiy of the village. Dhangars eat mutton, fowl, fish and the 
flesh of deer, hare, and some birds, and drink spiritaous and fermented 
liquors. Dhangars have a caste panchayat. The headman is called 
Mehctmga and he decides all social disputes. He is specially honoured on a 
marriage occasion with the present of a turban. The original occupation 
of the caste is grazing sheep and goats and weaving blankets. Some of 
them have taken to cultivation. The dead are burnt in the caee of the 
married and buried, if unmarried, 

D7icr, (51,959) 1 — A low caste of Maratha leather workers allied to the 
Mahars and Mangs of Maxathwara and the Mala of Telingana, From their 
ouetoms and the impurity attached to them, they appear like these castes 
to be broken fragments of primitive tribes dispossessed oi their lands by 
invaders and reinforced from time to time by outcastes. They are now 
mostly field labourui's, many being attached to Kunbi landlords. They 
have several exogamous sections. Both infant and adult marriages are 
practised. Widow maiTiage and divorcfC are allowed. The Dbers are 
auimistio in their creed and worship deities of nature and diseases. In 
matters of diet, they have few scruples. They eat liah and tiesh and also 
the carcasses of cows,-sheep and goats. They eat the leavings of other 
lieople and indulge in toddy and liquor. 
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Dhor, (43,400) :~A low caste of tanners found in Maratbwara. The 
name is probably derived from Dhor, loeaniog cattle, as they are tanners of 
cattle skins. The Dhors appear to be a degraded branch of the Chambhars. 
They are divided into five endogamous groups i Range Dhor, Bndhalo Dhor, 
Kakayya Dhor, Chambhar Dhor and Shadu Dhor. The first group claims the 
highest rank and appears to be the original stock from which the other sub* 
castes have branched off. The name ^tnge Dhot is derivrf from a Marathi 
word meaning ‘dye' which refers to the occupation of staining hides. The 
Eudhale Dhors are so named from Budhales or leather jars which they make. 
As euoJi jars are not in ninch requisition now, they inanufaoture dholaks 
(drums), waterbage, water buckets and other leather arfcioles. The Eakiiyya 
Dhors are said to bo the descendants of one Eakayya, a Range Dhor, who 
embraced Lingayatisra and was therefore out off from hia community. In 
addition to staining liides, they cobble old shoes and make new ooes. The 
Chambhar Dhor is a mixed sub-caete and occupies a degraded position. 
These Dhors also make shoes, water buckets, eto. The Shadu Dhors arc 
the illegitimate offsprings of the Dhors by Dhor women degraded for some 
social offence. Within these sub^eastes there are 360 exogamotis sectionB, 
which appear to bo entirely of Maratha origin. Some of the sootion-namea 
are totemistio- A man may not marry outside the sub-caste noi' inside the 
section to which ho belongs. Two sisters may be married to one man or 
two brothera. Marriage with a sister’s or maternal uncle's daughter is per¬ 
mitted- Both infant and adult marriages are rewgnized. Widow marriage 
and divorce are allowed. The Dhors do not dedicate their girls to deities. 
They profess to be Saivites but they worehip animistic deities also. The dead 
are bnried in a sitting postui'e. 

Eadiga, 126,077)Telugu toddy-drawers, also knowm as Indra. 
Though the Badigas rank lower, socially, thaa the Gouudlas, they form in 
reality a sub-caste of the Goimdla, another toddy-dr a\»^ng caste of the 
Telu^ country. The word Eadiga comes from ‘ fia' meaning a nendhi tree, 
and as thiss class of people draw toddy from the ita tree they are known as 
Eadigas. The caste is said to have been recruited from among members of 
other caster especially from the Mutraai, Mumuir and Telaga castes. The 
Eadigas have a sub-division called the Thala Eadiga, ihaJa signifying the 
head, In manners and customs the Eadigas resemble the Goundla- 

Gdla^ (363,993);—The great slmpherd caste of the Telugu country corres* 
IKuiding to the Gonlia of Marathwara. The Gollas are not a homogeueotia 
race, but are composed of a large number of eodogomons groups, the members 
of which differ in features and complexion, and in mauuera and customs. 
For instance, the Yerra Gollas, who form the bulk of the caste found in this 
State, are fair in complexion, have regular features aud musoular^frames, 
indicating their foreign origin. They claim a social rank higher than all 
the other Bub-eastesp except the Gujmti aod Adi, who are, however, inrely 
mob with in these parts. It is customary among members of this fiub-caste 
to dedicate both Imys and girls to their patron dBities, Mallanna aud Raj 
Rajeshwar. The women of this group do not bore their noses nor wear nose- 
rint^s or head ornaments. The parrot is very much venerated by this sub* 
caste, which le^a to the inference that it might bo the botein of the tribe. 
In Gulbarga and other Kanorese districts, the Yerra Gollas call themselves 
AriAm Gollas, speak Eanarese, have abandoned their original occupatiou 
and have taken to cultivation of the land. They also deal in medicinal 
herbs and roots. The Boy a Gollas are hypergamous to Yerra Gollas, to 
whom thev ftve their maidens in marriage. The members of this sub- 
easte abstain from eating fowls* Tlieir women do nob wear choUs OT i;etti- 
eaits. The Yayu- Gollas closely resemble tho Yerra Gollas in physical type, 
though t hey are a little swarthier in complexion. The rakanali Gollas are 
divid(xl into two endogamous groups—Domatiwarn and Magduwaru- This 
sub-oasto also dedicates girls to deities and maTries them to swords and 
trees. Under the designation of Parwati or Jogni these girls live the 
lives of prostitutes. The Pujo Gollas are a dark-complexioned sub-caste, 
possessing coarse and indelicate features and taking their name from a 
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legend purporting that their anoeEtora were prieets to the shepherf 
Mallauna. Their women noither wear chalis nor nose-i'ings. The Mushti 
GollftB allege that they inherited their name Jrom their ancestors, who were 
diabinguished for their skill in boxing, being the fist. The Gujarati 

Go lias profess to observe a high standard of purity, and claim to be superior 
to other GolJa aiib-castes, with whom they neither intevdine nor intorniarry. 
The Modati GoIIas appear to be a group of local fornmtion. They earn their 
living by begging from the higher sub-castes of GoUoh, to whoiu they stand 
in the relation of family balds and geueologists. The Pidwati Golias, also 
called Pusalwad, aie the lowest of the Golla sub-castes. They lead a sort 
of nomadic life, move from place to place, retelling glass beads, needles, 
thread and such other articles. Of these sub-castes, only the Terra, Paknati, 
Adi, Muahti, Boya and a few others interdine. All eat from the hands of 
the Gujrati Gollaa. 

The oxogamous sections, into which the sub-castes are broken up, are of 
the totemistie type, The totems, compiise the names of trees and animals, 
A cannot marry a woman of Mb own section, but can marry one of his 
mother’s section, A man may marry two sisters* but two brothers cannot 
marry two sisters, lie Cfto marry the daughter of his elder sister, or of bis 
mother’s brother, but not of his father's sister, Except among the ^ Puja 
Gollas, who pinetiBe both infant and adult marriages, infant maiTlage is tho 
order of the GolJa caste, A bride-price of Rs. 12 .is paid to fcho parents of 
the giri. Widow-marriage is allowed, but the bridegroom is required to 
give her parents half the espensos they incurred on her first raarrip^- The 
favourite deities of the Gollas are Mai I anna and Grtrtga, Their religion is 
no doubt saturated with animism, but they are trailually drifting towards 
Hinduism and are divided into Baivites and Vasahoavites. They worship 
all the Hindu gods. Brahmans are called in on religious and eoremoniaf 
occoeionB, As a rule, the Gollas bury the dead in a lying postuje with the 
head turned towards the south. The Gollas drink fermented and spirituous 
liquors and eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, fowls and pigs. Their originM 
occupation is the tending and bi’ceding of cows, sheep and other domestic 
thc nsfl-ting of CUT-Ss and butter and the dealing in milk and 
milch cows. Of late many have taken to cultivation and trade, 

Gosdin, (24,7631, or Gosavi, upiier ludia devotees and ascetics found 
chiefly in Marathwam. Like ‘Bavaji’ the term is indiscriminately applied 
to many classes of vagrants professing to follow a rehgious life. The term 
* Gosavi ’ is a corruption of the Sanskrit * GoBwami * i, e., one who has 
Conquered his passions. They are religious mendicants aud belong to the 
Baiva sect, as opposed to Bavas, or Bairagis, who are Vaishnavas, They 
ore recruited from all oaatea, except the artisan cl asses. They are divided 
into Gharharis, or householders, and NisJtpmhi, or celibates. Most of 
these, boivever, are celibates in name only. Many of them have mistresses, 
whose children they freely admit. Though most of them live by begging, a 
few are rich, living as money- lenders, traders imd hnsbaudmen. 

Ooidi, (24,480);—Milkmen of ilurathwara coiTespouding to the Golla 
of Telingana. Goulis form a functional caste teoraited from many other 
casteB, such as Dhangars, KurmaB, Marutha Kunbis, etc. Their hereditary 
occupation is tending cattle and eciling milk, butter and ghee. They are 
divided into two territorial sub-castes, Nagarkac and Vajarkar — who inter- 
dine but not intermarry. Each of these is further divided into a number 
of oxogamous sectioas. Infant marriage is pvaotised by^tho caste. A bride- 
price varying from Rs, 60 to Rs. 200 is paid to the parents of the bride. 
Widow marriage is allowed, but the widow is required to give up her child¬ 
ren, if any, to her late husband's family. Divorce ie permitted with the 
sanction of the caste i>anoliayat. The caste seems to have been strongly 
influenced by Liogayatism. 

In fact, the religion of the Goulis is a mixture of Lingayatism and 
Hinduism. Like other Lingayats, they wear a round ilieir necks 

aud worship it every day before they dine- Their special deity, however, is 
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Mahftdev, whom they worship on festive oeoasioDS. They pay reverence also 
to Khandoba, Bhavapi, Gaapati and other gods of the Hindu pantheon. 
The dead are buried in a sitting posture facing tho east. 

Goiiwllu, (121,494):—A toddy-drawing and liquor-vending caste found 
chiedy in Teiingana. The caste appears to be a funotional group like that 
of the Eadiga, formed from the members of other castes. The caste is 
divided into fi ondogamous groups—iJeva Goundla, Shetti Goundla, Mashti 
Gonndla, Goundla, Eadiga and Laguwad, The first of these (Deya Goundla) 
holds the highest rank among the sub-castcB, while the Mashti Goundlas 
oeoupv the lowest position- The Laguwads are so called beeauae they 
Tvear lagitn or short trousers. They are found ehiofly in the southern 
districts of the State. The caste is divided into several exogamoua sections 
based on family names* the majority of w’hieh are of the territorial cliaeao- 
ter, a few only being totem istic, A mtm cannot marry with in his section 
or outaldo his sub-caste. Marriage is allowed ivith the daughter of a 
maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Infant marriage is practised by the caste. 
No bride-price is generally given. In matters of religion, the Goundlas are 
divided into Vaishuavitea'and Saivites, but universal preference is given to 
the worship of Siva, whom they worship under the peculiar name of 
Stirabhandcshwar. They also offer fowls, sheep and other animals to 
village deities, etc. The "dead are usually burnt. If burial is resorted to* 
the married are placed in a sitting posture svith the face jioiuting towards 
the east, and the unmarried in a laying position with -the face downwards 
and the head turned to the south- The Gouudlaa still follow their 
traditional occupation of extracting toddy finm tho wild date palm and 
selling the liquor. ThoEladigas tap both the wild date and the palmyra 
palms- Only a few of the Goundlas have taken to cultivation. 

Kaihadi, (24,794);— wandering tribe of basket-makers and thieves in 
Maratliwara corresponding to the Yerkala in Teliugaua. The tribe is 
loosely organised and appears to have been reernited at times from other 
criminal tribes, such as the Bhamtas, riaiuauis, eto. They are divided into 
S Bub-castea—Deccani, Kaiuathi and Kothi. The caste lias 5 exogamoua 
divisions- A Kaikadi may marry his paterual aunt’s or inatemal uncle’s 
daughter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed, and brothete may marry 
fiiaters. Infant as well as adult marriage is allowed. Widow marriage and 
divorce aio permitted. They eat fish, sheep and goats, doer, hares, fowls 
and pigs and drink liquor. The dead are either burnt or buried, 

(‘233,769) : —A caste of distillers and liquor-sellers of Northern 
India found in lui’ge numbers in the State, especially in Teliugaua. The caste 
is divided iuto two sub-caates — Lad ICuIals and Pardesi Kiilals- The former 
seem to have emigrated from Gujarat, They have three sub-dlvisionK — ■ 
Surya Lad, Chhatri Lad and Kadi Fjad, the members of which neither 
interdine nor intermarry. Marriage in the same section is forbidden. A 
second wife is permitted, if the first proves baireu or suffers fjom an 
incurable disease. Infant marriage is practised. Widow murriEige and 
divorce are allowed. The membcis of the caste eat fowls and fish, doer, 
liare nnd sheep aud drink spirituous and fermented liquors. Liquor-selHng 
is their oocu]i>ation, but many of themmake their Jiving by shop-keeping and 
money-lending. A few liave taken ‘to agriculture. They are orthodox' 
Hindus and worship Mahadov and Bhavani, Bralirmina are emplo 3 'ed in 
religious and cereluonini occasioiis. The dead are either burnt or buried, 
ftocordiiig to the moans of tiie family of the deceased* 

The Pardesi Kalals ai*e supposed to have come from Nortliem India. 
They Imva six suh-eastes—Sinlior, Purbltayyai Guror, Cbansakha, Letaraya 
and Jaiswar, These do nob interdine or intermari'y. Each of the sub- 
castes is further divided iuto a number of sections. In point of mivrriage, 
these Kalals forbid a man to marry a woinuu who belongs to the same 
section as his or his mother's. They practise (nhint as well as adult 
marriages* A man may marry two sisters- Widow maiTiage and divorce 
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are allowed* Kanojia Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial 
purposes. The dead are usually buried. The Pardesi Kalal abstains from 
eating fowls. In other respects, his diet is the same as that of the Lad 
Kalal. The bulk of the caste make a living by Belling liquor, A few have 
taken to other pursuits, as shopkeeping, money-lending and agrienlture. 

Katn7Jtar{t{4l,123)i — -A Telugii black-smith caste, will be described 
under ' Panchal’, 

it'nj>n,(^747,840);-—The great land-holding ami agricultural caste of 
Telingana, Next to the Marathas, the Kapus are the most nmueraus 
in the State. They are divided into ten sub-castes, of which the 
Pauch Reddi iso called as it includes Jive eudogiimous groujjs, via,, 
Motati, Gudati, Paknati, Chittapu and Gone) alone appears to bo indigenous 
to these Dominions. The Motati Kapus take the highest rank amongst 
the Kapus and are proud of their blood, since, as they aver. Raja Pratap 
Rndra and Ins descendants belonged to their caste, A Lypergaiuous 
division, called the Motati Chowdhari, has lately been developed, consisting 
of rich landlords who claim to be descendants of old niling cliiefs and 
their nobles. The Motati Chowdharis receive the daughtere of the Motati 
Kapus in marriage on payment of high bride-groom price but do nob give 
them their own daughtere in marriage. This hypergamous grouj) is 
tending to become endogamous. 

Infant marriage Is the rule, but adult marriage prevails among 
the Chowdharis. A bride-groom price, which is generally Rs. IIG but 
which varies with the pecuniary status of the parents of tJie bride, has 
to be paid. All Ka])us, except the Motati, Paknari and Gone, allow a widow 
to marry again, but such marriage is attended mostly by widows only. 
Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the Pauchayat. An innocent 
woman, if divorced, claims alimony from her husband. In matters of 
religion, the Kapus are divided between Vaislinavites and Sivivites- The 
former are under the inUuonce of Sri Vaishtiavn Erahmnns and the latter 
under the Aradhi Brahmans, Satanis officiate nt the funerals of the for¬ 
mer and Janga ms nt those of the latter* Under the veneer of Hinduism, 
vestiges of primitive animism survive In the religion of the Kajms, and the 
masses pay more reverence to the auimistic deities than to the great gods 
of the pantheon. The Kapxis generally bum their dead, but iu the case of 
infants, unmarried persons and persons dying of small-pox or obolera, the 
dead bodies are bnried. 

Koli, (39,819);—A group of cultivators and iishennen of mixed descent, 
uunierous in tbe Waraugal and Aurangabad districts. Tbc Kolis are 
divided into several endogamous sub-tribes but only two of these, vi%. 
Malhar Koli and Mahadev Hole are to be found tm these Dominions. The 
Malhar Kolis are also known as Paubbaris or Chunhie, because they are 
employed as members of the balota and supply' water to villagers. The 
Mahadev Kolis call themselves Raj Kolis and are most numerous in the 
State. They are dark-eomplexioned and short of stature, hut strong and 
muscular. They are divided into 24 exogamous septs, each of vrhich is 
further sub-divided into a number of seotious. A man may not marry 
outside the tribe or inside the sept to which ho belongs. Marriage with 
the daughter of one's maternal uncle is allowed. Infant as well as adult 
marriages are practised. The bride-price varies froni Rs. 15 to Rs. 30, 
Widow marriage is permitted, but the widow should give up her children by 
her late husband to his family inembera.^ Divorce is also [lermitted with 
the sanction of the caste panchayat. Their tutelary deity is Mahadev, They 
pay reverence to Bhairoba of Sonari (Ahiuadnagar), Devi of Tuljapur in 
the Osmanabad district and Khandoba of Jejuri (Poona), They nay 
homage to other minor gods and to the spirits of their ancestors- They 
have a strong belief in spirits and sorcery. Brahmans are employed on 
raligious and ceremonial occasioos. The Kolia eat fowl, hsb, mutton and 
venison and indulge in spirituous and fermented liquors. The dead are 
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buriw3 in & lying posture, with ths face upiATii'<li3 tlie bead pointing to 
the north. The KoJia liave taken to agrioultiive, but they are less 
painstaking and less skilful in the raamigemont of crops tlmn fclie Kunbts. 
Many of them are village headmen holding service-land, while others work 
as day-labourers. 

(‘2S8,073):—A numerous easto of Telugii ti-aders, shoii-kee]iers 
and mo nay'lenders, found throughout the Dominions, The Komatts are 
divide'! in this State into the following endogunions groups:—Yegno, Neti, 
Vklur, Ajva, Gowri and Jain Koinat-is. The Yagnn or Vegua Komatis trace 
their original habitat to Voginadu which, in old times, corapriHed the terri- 
toiy between the Krishna and the Godavari Iwiow the Eastern Ghats. The 
Ke'tii Jioiuatis wear a lingain on tibeir persons ai^d it is f|uite likely that the 
difTevenoe of creed has caused their separation from the main caste. The 
Vidur Koiuatis are supposed to be the illegitimate offsj^ring of the Yngiia 
Koinatis, The Arva Komatis are eTuigi'ant-s from Madras and aro found 
mostIj'in Karimnagar. The Gowri Komatis are few in number and are 
probably eniigrants from Madras and Mysore. The Jaiu Koinati is a term 
wriinglv applied to the Kambhoj and other Jaiua, owing to the similarity 
of their occupation to that of the Koinati caste. The Komatis are divided 
intn 102 esogamons sections, mostly of the totemifttic oharacter, boaring 
the names of trees, plants or ilowftf s. The Kamatis forbid a man to titarry 
a girl who belongs to the same gotra as himself. They observe an ' elabo¬ 
rate system of prohibited degrees. The practice of marrying one s iiiafecr- 
nal uncle's daughter is universally obsen^ed by the caste [leople. Infant 
marriiige is the order of the caste. A dowry is generally paid to the bride¬ 
groom, but if the bridegroom be a widovTOi'or advaucotl in age, a hride-price 
varying from Ks. 100 to Rs. &00 or more has to be paid. Widow-marriage 
and divorce are not allowed. The Komatis are orthodox Hindus and belong 
to the Viiishnava and Saiva sects. A few of them are Giiigayats, The 
oliaraoterietic deities of the caste am Nagareshewar and Rauakamma, 
Brahmans are employed in the performanoe of their reUgious and ceremo¬ 
nial functions. They are vegetarians and abstain from liquors, Ou death 
bed, one is required to perform prayaschit or the eeremony of expiation and 
bestow gifts ou Brohmans, The dead are burnt by the Vnishiiaya Koma¬ 
tis and buried by other Komatis. The dead-body of an unmarried person 
is carried suspended on a bamboo jiole and buried without any ceremony, 

Kumbhar, (51, 332)The potters of the Marathwam country. The 
Kumbha vs have several Kuls or exogaroous sections identical with 
surnames, many of which are common Mamtba names. A Kmnbhar may 
many his maternal uncle's daughter and not bis maternal or paternal aunt’s 
daughter. Both infant and adult maniages are practised. Widows are 
allow'C'd to ro-marry and divorce is also sanctioned. Except the Lingayat 
Kumbhars, all cat flesh and drink liquor. Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the castemen, presided over by the headman. Breaches of 
caste rules are punished by fines, which are generally spent ou feeding and 
dnokiiig. 

Kurntnara, (36, 825) The potter caste of Telingiuia. The caste has 
six endogamous diviBione^ (l) Shetti, or Tolaga, or Penta Eummnra, (2) 
Balija, or Lingayat Kummars, (3) Bendar Kummara, (4) Dundii Kummara 
(6) Mnratba Eumbhar and (3) Rane Kumbhar, The Shetti Kummaras are 
found in the Telugu districts and form the bulk of felie caste. The Lingayat 
Kummams are scattered over the Gulbarga, Eaichurand Bidar districts. 
These have not compfetely shaken off their old beliefs. Both Brahmans and 
Jangams are employed at their marriage. They have such divisions as 
Diskshawant and Silwant, but intermarriages between them, and the 
Lingayats proper aro not allowed. They make bricks and tiles. The 
Beudar Kummni'as were originally Bendais, but they had to separate 
themselves from the main stock, owing to the profetjaiou of jjotters adopted 
by them. The Daudu Kummaras are supposed to have gained their name 
from the fact that their anoeatorB were attached as potters to the Imperial 
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forces (‘ daodu' ia Teluga means ‘ army’). The Mamtha Knmbhara speak 
Marathi and look like Kunbis {mds the preceding para). The Rane Eumbhars 
were originally Rajputs, They seem to have taken to the potter’s occupa¬ 
tion from reoe'ut times only. They would appear to have comraonced with 
making imf^es of men and animals, and latterly, pots. They are now' esti¬ 
mated below Kambhars socially. The sub-castes have territorial groups, 
each having its own exogamous sections. Some o£ the sootiona are 
totemistio, A man cannot marry outside the sub- caste nor within the sec¬ 
tion to which he belongs. He may many two sisters. He may also marry the 
daughters of his inatemal uncle and elder sistser, but not the daughters of 
his paternal and maternal aunts. The Teiugu Kummaras marry their 
daughters as infants, but among the Marafeba and Rane Kumbhars, girls 
are married cither as infanta or adul ts. The practice of dedicating girls 
to deities obtains in the caste, but the girls so dedicated live in their parents' 
houses and inlierit their fathei's* property in equal shares with the sons. 
Widow-marriage and divorce are permitted. Brahmans are employed as 
priests in marriages, and Jangams or Ayyaw'ars in performing obsequies. 

The Eumbhars pay reverence to the gods of the Hindu pantheon as well 
as to Animistio gods. To the latter are offered saoritices of sheep, goats 
and fowds, the heads of these animals being ^ven to Chakaiaa and Mangalae, 
Some times buffaloes are offered to the deities and are given away to the 
Mai as and Madigas of the village. Kurbhan is the patron deity of the 
Bane Eumbhars, who, like other Hindus, make pilgrimages to Eaei. The 
Telugu and the Marathi Kummaras are flesh-eaters and indulge in spiriluoue 
and intoxicating liquors. The Ran© Eumbhars abstain from fow ls. The 
Batija Kummaras abstain from both flesh and liquor. The dead are usually 
buried. 

Kmdii, (34,324) A onltivating caste of Marathwara. The Kunbis are 
generally'supposed to be the same 03 Marathas. The similarity of their 
social o^niKation and dcrofm sup[jort this riew, and the fact that tho 

are lai^ely totemistic suggest that they are of pro-Aryan origin. The 
Kunbis decide their social disputes at lUMtings of the village eaafcomeo. 
As the social organization of the Kunbis is quite similar to that of the 
Mamthaa, no further descriptioD of this siib-gronp of the great Maratha 
community seems ueoessury. 

Kurnxa, (150,180)A Telugu caste of shephorda and blanket-weavers, 
numerous in the Telingana districts. The Eurmas have two main 
divisions, Hattikankans and UDnikaukaDS. so called from the custom of 
their wearing cotton and wool wris.tlets, respectively, on their marriage 
occasions. There is o third siih-division known as the Ugads, who are 
inferior to the other two, and who make their living by begging from them. 
In tlic Kanarese districts there are two moi'o divisions—Lingaj-at Eurbur rmd 
Beoriods. The latter, like the Ugada, subsist by begging from the other 
siib'Oastes. The Kurmas ai'C bioken up into a number af exi^amous sec¬ 
tions, which are partly of the territorial and partly of the totemistic type, 
A man cannot marry outside his sub-cante or within the section to which 
he belongs. Also> he oannot marry the daughters of his maternal or 
])atemal aunts. He can, however, many the daughter of Ms maternal uncle 
or of his elder sister; marriage is generally infant and a bride-price of 
Rs. 21 has to bo given. The custom of dedicating girls to temples survives 
among some of the Eurmas, A widow is allowed to re-marry,^ She must 
avoid her late husband's younger or elder brother* On re-marrying, she 
to return the ornaments given to her by her first Jmsbaud. Divorce is 
permitted with the sanction of tho ciLSte }}.anohftyat. Re-marriage of the 
divorced is allowed. By religion, the Emmas are either Vaishnnvites or 
Saivites. Some follow the Liugayat sect and abstain from llosh and liquor. 
The favourite deity of the Kurmas is Mallauna, to whom olTerings oi sheep 
and goats are made. Boorappa, their Guru, is also honoured with the 
sacrifice ol sheep and goats. Beerlods and Ugads officiate as priests in the 
worship of these deities. The Animistio gods are also propitiated. A man 
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of the Kuramara caste i& employed afc the worship of these gods. Tho 
Kminiis have a strong belief in ghosts and evil apirits and try to appease 
them with various offerings, Musalman pirs are also duly reverenced 
by them. They eat mutton, pork, fowl and venison and indulge in liquors. 
The dead are buried in lying poaturo with the hend pointing to the south, 
but in the case of the Lingayab Kurmas, the dead are buried in a sitting 
posture with the face turned to the north, 

Lingayai, (687,539.),*—A sect of Saivites, who deny the sacerdotal 
authority of the Braiunans and affect to rejeot all casto distinotionu. The 
Lingavats, also known as Virasaivas, Siviibhahtas and Sivaohare, derive 
their name from tho tho phallio emblem of Siva, which oveiy one 

of the eomm unity has to wear on the person, and the loss of which le 
equivalent to spiritual death. Tho Liingayats are very numerous in the 
distriot-B of Gulbarga, Raiohur and Hidar*. from where they have spread all 
over the Dominions- They are mostly traders and agriculturists. The 
fundarooufcal principle of their religion m the equality of all wenrera of the 
lingam in the eyes of God, which suggests that theii- oreed is the outdOme 
of one of the numerous reformations that have been aimed in India against 
the supremacy and the doctrines of tho Brahmans, whose exploitations of 
the lower castes has frequently led to the rise of now soots, essentially anti- 
Brahmanic in origin. Of the Brahmaiiio trinity, they acknowledge only 
Siva. They do not revere the Vedas, Originally they piohibited child- 
marriage, removed all restrictions on widow-marriage, buried their dead and 
abolished the chief Hindu rites for the removal of oerinouml impurity. But 
as their original onthusiasm siient itself, the element of caste again assert¬ 
ed itself and in time evolved ritual and ceromonios, in which tho inlluenee 
of the rival Brahman aristocracy can be freely traced. Bosava is suppoBed 
to have founded this sect in the latter half the twelfth century. The first 
disciples of Basiava were called Praniada Ganas. They were from all 
castes and both sexes. Broadly speaking, the Linga 5 ’at 8 may bo divided 
into four groups. The first consists of the Jangams, who form the priests 
of the community. The second group comprises tiioeo who were the first 
converts to the oreed and who, in course of time, closed tlteir ranks to new 
comers. These are the Lingayats proiier and form the bulk of the community. 
They are known as Diuga Balijas in Telingana, Lingawant Vania in the 
Marathtt districts and Virsah^s in tho Kauarese districts. The later eon- 
verts form til© thirtl group. They wore ohiefly reeruited fruin ooenpsptlonal 
castes, such as Telis, Sunars, Koslitia and others. They have dissociated 
themselves from thoir parent castes and formed separate endogamoua sub» 
castes of their ow-n. The fourth group consists of converts from tlie lowest 
unclean classes, such as Mala and Madiga Jangams, The Jangains of the 
first group have four diyisions: 

(1) Mathpati, 

(2) Sthawara, 

(8) Ganachari, and 

(4) J^dpati. 

The first is further sub-divided into 

(1) Pato, 

(2) Chara, and 

(5) Mad way a. 

The Pata Jangams lead a celibate life, claiming to have renounced the 
world and overcome passions. They live in uiaffis and pass their days in 
meditation and prayei's. The Chara also lead celibate life, but ^they 
wander from iilace to place and subsist on alms. These two are highly 
venerated by the Liogayats. The Madwaya Jangams are householders and 
officiate ns priests to the lower Jangams. On conformity to the roquire- 
ments of an oscetio, they can become Pata or Chara Jangams. The 
Sthawara and Gauachavi .Jangams are also householders, but while the 
former do not wander from village to village ooUecting alms, the latter do * 
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60- Tho Madapatia offioiato at tlie funeral a of the Lingayata. The Linga 
Balijaa have three hypergamouB divisions. The oecupational Lingayat 
gi'Oups, like the LiiigB 3 'at Gowiis, Liugayat Telia, Liogayat Sim pis, etc., who 
\rer6 all recrtiited from the funcuonal castes of the Hindu society, remain 
aloof from the parent castes and form endogamons divisions of their own. A 
nuifi may not nmrrj'^ a girl of his own goirat even though she belongs to a 
different or sub-BOpt, He may marry tho daughter of his maternal 

nnole or paternal aunt. Two sisters may he married to the same man. 
Generally, one must many within one's, own sub-oaste, but Jangams can 
marry iu all castes, even the Eadiga, Mangala and Kummai'a castee, 
provided the tatter are Liugayats- Polygamy is fjermitted to any extent 
theoretically. Infant marriage is practised. Widow marriage and divorce 
are allowed. A woman, who is widowed seven times, is regarded with 
extreme veneratiou by her sex and becomes the object of universal adop¬ 
tion among her community. The dead are buriotl in a sitting posture with 
the face pointing to the north. 

Lohar, (30,908):—The ironsmith caste of Maiathwara. Their heredi¬ 
tary oocupation is making and repairing agnculturaJ iroplemeiits. They 
form one of the Panohal castes. See Paucbals. 

ilfudt^a, (669,303The Telugu leatlier-workers and village menials. 
The Madigas have two main divisiona; Kri.na(a Madigas and Telugu 
Madigas, who neither intermarry nor intei'diue. Each of these is broken 
up into immerotUi sub-tribes, wluob vary greatly in different districts. 
Some of the nameH, such as Dappu Madiga, Perike Madiga, etc., undoubted¬ 
ly refer to the professions the sub-castes have followed, while others, for 
cxniiipte. Lambada Madiga, Koya iladiga, Bedar Madiga, etc,, refer to the 
caste from which the sub-onstes have been reomited. The Madiga sub-caste, 
found in large numbers in Teliugaua and in the Eanarese districts of Ma- 
rathwara, probably represents the original nucleus of the caste. These 
Madigas make their living by manufacturing sandals, leather rapes and 
bucketB and other leather articles. A brief deaoriptiou of tlu* tuoro impor¬ 
tant sub-costeB of the Madigas tuay not be out of place here. The Maahti 
Mndigas are story-tellers and beggai's and occasionally exhibit acrobatic 
feats before the public. The Sin^ollu, Chindiwandlu or Bogam Madigas 
are the courtesans of the Madiga caste. They attend all M^iga ceremo¬ 
nies. The Ashadron or Sandewam are vagrant beggai's, who earn a living by 
enacting plays based upon stories from the Maba-Bhagawatam, The Benga¬ 
li Madigas are a wandering class of jugglers and conjurers, who seem to 
have migrated from Bengal. Though they appear to have no oonuection 
whatsoever with the locaTMadigas, yet, as they occupy the lowest jMsition in 
the Hindu society, they have come to be enrolled among the Madigas. The 
Biudalas discharge the functions of priests to the Madiga caste and perfonn 
their religious rites. They profess to be possessed and foretetli oventa and 
exorcise ghosts. The Dappu Madigas seem to bo identical with the Lam¬ 
bada Madigas, and are attached to each Lambada tanda (camp). They act 
as musicians to the Lambadas, playing, at their religious ceremonies, on the 
dappUf a sort of dram. The Eallii-Kundalwad (the toddy-pot wallas) are 
engag^ as carriers of earthen pots til led with ScndTii (the juice of the 
wild date-[}alm) to the market. This occupation has degraded them and 
no pure Madiga will eat or marry with them. The Dasari Madigas are 
spiritual advisers to those Madigas who profess to belong to the Vatshnava / 
soot. They occupy the highest social level among the various sub-Dastes 
and stand in hypergamous relation to their disciples, and abstain from 
beef. Id the same way, the Jangatn Madigas claim a high social position 
among the Madiga sub-castes and minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Saiva Madigas. They also abstain from beef and do not Inter dine with 
members of other sub^astes. 

The exogamouB sections of the caste are mostly of the territorial type^ 
only a few being totemistio. A Madiga cannot marry outside the sub-caste 
nor inside the section to which he belongs. He may marry the daughter of 
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his eldot sister or nwtfernAl uncie and paternal aunt. Two sisters may ^eo 
be married to the same maa. Members of other castes are reived into 
the Miidif?a caste. A betel leaf ts oat on tlie tongue of tlio novice, who has 
to give a feast to the Madigas in the neigbourhood, oat uith the now 
assooiates and remove their dishes. The hut in which this ceromony takes 
place is banit at the close of the feasting. Tim Madigns practise both 
infant and adult marriage, but the former mode is eonsidGrod the more res¬ 
pectable; girl s are also dedicated to their tutelary deities- Tbesa girls, known 
as Jogina, become prostitutes, but their children are admittod to the full 
privileges enjoyed by the ordinary members of the ^ste. Polygamy is 
allowed. Tlio second wife is usually a widow or a divorced woman. 


The Madigas hare no scruples about theii' diet. They eat beef, horse- 
dcsh. pork, fowls, mutton and the flesh of animals, which have died a mi.tural 
death. The bear is held in special respect. No Madiga will injure or kill 
the aniniul. A bride-price varying from Ks. 5 to Rs. 15 is paid to the 
pm-ente of the girl. The Madigas are more Animifitic than Hindu in their 
beliefs Their tribal deity is Matangi. They worship other villiigo deities 
and Haimman and Mahadov as well. The dead are usually bm-ied, except 
in the ease of women in pregnancy, and lepers, 

Mahar (494,316):—A caste of village lucnials and watchmen in Marabh- 
wara‘ corresponding to the Mala of Tolingana. The Mahars are divided in¬ 
to several sub-castes, the members of which neither intenline nor mtermari^'. 
Ill the Aurangabad diviaion, the chief wnb-castes mo: boinas, Andh- 
wans and Teliwans. The Somas elaim the highest (waitiou in the eiiste. 
They regard tho pig with reverenoe# neither kill it aor eat tlosli. ilie 
Audhaw^ins are suijposed to have come from Berar and their unine sug- 
gests'ii oonneotion with Andhs. They hold the tiger in ^eat reverence. 
The alUultiea of tbo Til wans cannot be traced. In tUo Adilabad district, 
two suh-castes exist i Mabar Winker or Bamanya Mahars, who are weavers 
bv pmfossion, and Ladwan Mahars supposed to be immigrants from Lst 
or Gujarat. The Mahar Jaugams, an oH-shoot of the Mahar Wmkors pro¬ 
fess Lingayatism and aot ns money-lenders and bniikei-s to the Raja ^nd. 
Besides the three sub-castes mentioned above, there are several others. 
The section names of the caste are not toteniistie, but aro oitlier territoiml 
or refer to some act on the part of their founders. Among all the sub- 
castes the law of exogamy is stiictly obseni'cd, A man may marry the 
daughter of his maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Two brothers may marry 
two sistere. Infant marriage is the general rule* A bride-price of Ks. 11 
has to be paid to the parents cd the girl. The practice of dedicating girls 
to deities prevails in the caste. Widow re-marnage is allowed, but the 
widaw has to give op her children by her first husband. The religion of 
felie Malmrs may he said to be in a transition stage from primitive Animism 
to Hinduism. Their princiiml deity ia ilariiujima (the goddess of oholera). 
to whom fowls, sheep and buffaloes are offered on festive oc^ion^ They 
worship Maliftdev under tbe guidance of Mahar Jangams, and also \ ithoba. 
Some of thorn belong to the Manbhav sect and a few- are the followers 
of Kabir. The Mahars have a strong belief m witch-oraft and sor^ry. 
Just like the Madiga, the Mahar has no scruples about his diet. The dead 
are usually buried. 


Mofa, (375» 748):—Village watchmen and menials in Telingana, akin 
to the Mahars of Marathwfura, The community has numerous endoga- 
mous croups. The exogamous groups are either of the territorial or totem* 
istic type* Mala Jangaius and Mala Dasaria take girls m marnoge from 
other Mala castes, but do not give their own daugUtem in marriage to mem¬ 
bers of other Mala caste. A man must marry within his snb-awte. Me can 
marrv two sisters, but two brothere cannot marry two sisters. One can mar- 
rv the daughter of one's maternal uuele, jjatemal aunt or older sister. Out- 
sidors are admitted into the caste. The tongue of the novice ishm-nt with a 
burniDC nim twig, or a hot piece of gold or silver, A goat is saoriflc^ on the 
oooasion and a fSist given to the members of the caste. The hub, ui which 
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theso oeremonials are gone through, is biimt after the close of the dinner. 
Both infant and adult maniages are pntctieed- The brido receives a present 
from the Uridegrooni, known as avali and amounting to Rs, 4 or Rs. S. The 
custom of dedicating bo,vs and girls to deities prevails- Widow re-marriage is 
allowed. Tirn or bride-price, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50, is paid to the par¬ 
ents of the widow by the bridegroom. Divorce is allowed jmd the divorced 
woman can re-niarry. The Mains lire, in reality, Animistic in their creed and 
prefer the worship of the deities oi nature and diseases to the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. Like the Mahar and Madiga, the Mala eats all sorts of 
fiesh. The Miilas aro village, watchmen, labourers and gixwms. They are 
the chief free labourers (hegars) of the land. They form pai-t of the village 
bahiia and are paid in kind for the duties disoliarged. Some of tlieni 'weave 
CQarse cotton cloth. 

Mull. (85. 476):—A class of fruit and vegetable growers, gardeners 
and cultivators, found in large numbers in Marathwara, esj^eoinlly in the dis- 
tricts of Aumngabad ‘ and Parbhani- It is said that the Em|>eror Muham¬ 
mad Toglak caused several Malis to come from Delhi to his now capital, 
Daulatabad, in order to beautify the place with w-ell laid-out gardens. The 
foreign origin of the Malis would seem to be indicated by their features and 
customs, which are quite distinct frem those of the local Kunbis. The Malis 
are divided ioto IS endogamous groups, based mostly u[J 0 a the nature of 
the crop tbej" genGinlly oiiltivate, c. g., Phul Mali (growers of flo’wers), Jare 
Mali fgrow'ere of cumin 6eed\ Halde Mali (growers of turmeric), etc. The 
Phul Malis hold the liighest rank in the coramunity. The esogomous sec- 
tiouB of the caste consist of family naroeB, and are the same as thoeo of the 
Maratha Kunbis, A man may not marry a women of his own section. He 
may oot marrj' the daughter of his sister, or of his maternal or paternal annt. 
He can marry two sisters. Two brothers may also marry two sisters, but 
the elder brother must marry the elder sister, and tlie younger brother, the 
younger sister. Infant marriage is practised generally. Bride-price, 
amounting sometime to as much as Rs. 40, is paid to the brido's parenta. 
Girls are somBtimea dedicafed to their tutelary deity, Khandoba. Widovv 
marriage is allowed with the permission of the caste pane hay at. Divorce 
cannot^ be given effect to 'without the express penuission of the leading 
members of the commimity, If the husband has just cause of compkint 
against his '^vife, he is entitled to recover from her a part of the marriage 
expenses ; but if he neglects or ill-treats his wile, he is compelled by the 
panchayat to give hfir alimony for six months. A deed of divorce, embodying 
theso conditions, is executed and attested by the headman and other mem¬ 
bers of the easte-couneil. Divorced women are allowed to re-marry. The 
hfatis observe all the Hindu festiviUs and feasts and employ Brahmans iia 
priests in their religious service. They eat m-ntton, fowls and all kinds of 
fish. They indulge occasionally in strong drink. The dead are geiterady 
burnt. Only the veiy [>oor among them and persona dying of chobra or 
small-pox are buried, 

Marigf (830, 840):—A low caste of basket and rope-makers, village 
menials and musicians of Marathwara corresponding to the Madiga of Telin- 
gana. The oaste is divided into 8 endogamous divisions—Khakare, Telftngi 
Manga, Pendhari or Mang Garod.i, Dhale, Dasari, Bavis, Bedar and Holeri. 
Members of the first four sub-castes interdiDe and form the upper strata of 
the caste. The exogamoue sections of the caste are numerous. The tiger is 
held in reverence, which indicates that the animal may be the totem of the 
casto. Marriage in one’s otvn section is avoided, as also nuirtiage between 
fi.rst cousins. Infant marriage is held to be more respectable than adult 
niairiage- The religion of the caste is Animism, with a veneer of Hinduism. 
The goddesses of cholera and small-pox, Hogisa (a Musahnan Pir) and 
male and female anoestore are the prominent figures in their worship. The 
Hindu gods, Maruti, Bbavaui and Mahadev, are also worehipped. The Mange 
occupy the lowest grade in the Hindu caste system. They eat the flesh of 
all animals and carrion os well. The desd are burnt with M leaf {Oegle 
Uarmeloft) in the mputh. Jangams perform the rites of purification. 
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Maiig(da, (103,75S) :—^The barber caste of Tetingansu The Mangalas 
are divided into 5 eub*caates, Honda or Sajjaa Mangala, Sri Mangala^ I^di 
Mangalat Marabha Warik and Lingayat Warik, Only the first three eub- 
caetea represent the barber class of Tolingana. The Maratha Wariks closely 
resemble the Maratha Eunbis and may be regarded as a functional group 
formed out of the Kunbi caste. Lingayat Wariks are chiefly found in 
Eanarese districts. They claim to be descended from Udupati Anna, who 

to shave Basava and was one of his favourite disciples. The Mangala 
caste is divided into several exogamous sections. The nsr^ rule of exoga¬ 
my, that a man should not marry outside his sub-caste nor within his section, 
prevails. A man can many his wife’s younger sister and- his ^ maternal 
uDele’a daughter but not his first cousin. Infant marriage is in general 
vogue. Widow-remarriage and divoice are allowed. The religion of the 
Mangalas differs very little from that of the Kapua, or other Tei^u castes. 
The village deities, Uke Pochamma, Bllamma, etc, are propitiated with 
oflerings of fowls and sheep, while the gods of the Hindu pantheon are 
revered and worshipped also. They eat mutton, pork, fowls and fish and 
indulge freely in spirit-uons liquors. Barbers are generally engaged as 
musicians and torch-bearers. They act aa village ohirurgeons and ptesoribe 
for small complaints. The barber woman plays an important part as a 
midwife and nurse. The dead are either buried or burnt in a lying posture 
with the head to the north and face to the east. Bitber Satanis or Jan- 
gftmB are called in at the funeral ceremony. 

Maratha. (1,407,200)The chief fighting, land-owning and cultivating- 
caste of Marathwara. It is the most numerous caste in the State and 
forms over 11 per cent of the total population and 19 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of Marathwara. The term Maratha is derived from Rattan, a i^bo 
which held political supremacy in the Deccan from the remotest time. 
The Rattns called themselves Maha Battas or great Rattas. _ The county 
in which they lived came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharashtra. The Marathas claim to be of Rajpnt desoent. The similari¬ 
ty of their Burname&p such as Abirrao, Ghalke, Kadam, Lad, Shisode, 
Yadava, etc,, the custom of prohibiting w^idow marries and of wearing the 
sacred thread, the part played By the barber (Nahvi) in the settlement of 
marriages seem to indicate some iidmixture at least of Rajput blood. 
Historical evidence shows that marriage connections wem formed in the 
past between the ruling Maratha families and the royal Rajput houses. 
The mother of the illnstrious Sidharaj Jaysing of Anhiswada w'ae the dai^h* 
ter of a Gw Kadamb. Lnkaji Jeidbav, the maternal grand-fatber of Sliivaji, 
was a lenial desceudaut of Raindev Yadav of Devgiri. On the other hand, 
the custom of worshipping Dcvaks or marriage guardians at the time of 
marriage, which still obtains among the MarathaSi suggests an aboriginal 
origin to the main stock of the tribe. This custom prevails among almost 
all the lower castes in the Deccan. It would appiear that the Maratha race 
was formed by the fusion of two great tribes represented, at the present 
day, by the Maratha proper and the Eunbi. The ossrtf (pure) Mamtha is 
very particular in marrying*his children Into an asaeU or pure family, hut 
instances are not wanting of poor assai Maratha families marrying into 
rich Kunbi families and vtce versa. The Marathas have 9(1 ITnfsor sections, 
each section or group of seetions having a separate devaJe. Marriages are 
prohibited between families having the same devak. Marriage with a 
father’s sister’s or mother's sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage 
wnth a maternal uncle’s daughter is permitted, infant as well as adult 
marriage is praotisod. The re-marriago of widows is not allowed, nor 
divorce permitted among the high class Marathas, but the Eunbis allow 
these practices. The favourite deities of the Marathas are Siva and his 
consort, Parvati. They worship Siva in his various forms as Ehandoba, 
Bhairav, etc., and Parvati in her aspects as Bhavani, Durga, Jogai, etc. 
Their priests are Deshastha, Chitpavan or Karhada Brahmans. They oat 
fish and goats, sheep and fowls and drink liquor. They burn the dead. 

Manvadh (46*489)A territorial name, meaning a native of Marwar, 
It is applied to the commercial classes that come from that part of Northern 
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ludift The Mar wad is are fouad mostly in the City aad in the districts of 
Aurangabad. Bhir, Parbhani and Gulbarga. They work as roili-ownera. 
banters, brokers, money-lenders, and oloth-deators and shop-keepers. 

Many of these return home in their old age to pass the remainder of thmr 
days in peace. The Mar wadi Banias inolnde r 

( 1) Mesrt or Mahesri, 

(2) Agarwal. 

?J) Oswal, 

(4) Porwal, 

(5) Sbrawak, 

and eevei'al other sub-castea. 

The Mahesri Mnrwadis trace their descent from the Rajputs of the 
Chanchan, Pan war and Salon ki elans and are divided into T2 exogamoua 
sections or sub-divided into 089 sub-seotions or nakhm. Girls 

are married both ivs infanta and as adults, lb Is not unusual for giria to 
be married bo boys younger than tbemaelves. Bride-price has to be paid, 
which, in some Instances, amounts to as much tm Ks* 16,000. The n^jority 
of tbe Mahesris are Vasshnavas of the VallabhacUaEy'a' or Eamanand sect. 
A few belong to the Digamber sect of Jains, ^ The sectarian differences, 
however, are no bar to intermarriages. The girl after marriage is admit¬ 
ted Co the BBct of her husband. 

The Agarwals take their name from Raja Agaraen, a reputed desoon^nb 
of Raja Dhaopal, the original ancestor of the sub-caste. They are divided 
into 18 gotnvs. The snake is held in great honour. Both infant and adult 
marriages are in vogue. Like tbe Mahesri, they ate either Vaishnavas or 
■Tains of tbe Digamber sect. 

The Oswals like tbe Mahesris claim a Rajput descent. The bulk of the 
commimity follow tbe tenets of the Svetambar sect of Jains. Both infant 
and adult marriages are practised. 

The Porwals are said to be Etaj pubs of Pal, tn Gujarat, converted to 
Jainism some 7(X) }'’ears age. They also, like the above three sub-caates, 
are money-lendera and bankers. The Shrawaks are also Jaio traders. 

Munnar, (183,356}:—A widely-diffused Telugu cultivating oaate. The 
community forms one endi^amous group, with one gotrUi * Pasnur^. Mar¬ 
riages de]>end on exogamoua sections based upon family names, A few 
of the sections are totemistic, while others are either territorial or epony¬ 
mous. The Muunuvs form a hyjwrgamous group with the, Tote Bali jus. A 
man may not marrv imv of hie di'st cousins, except the daughter of his 
materna] uncle. He'may mai-ry two sUtem, provided the elder is marri^ 
first. Infant marriage is generally practised. A bride-prioe of Rs 13 is 
paid to the parents of the bride. Divorce and widow-remarri^e are recog¬ 
nised. The Munnui's belong to either the Saiva or the Yaishnava sect. In 
their religious ceremonies, Smarta Brahmans, serv'e them as priests. At 
funeral ceremonies, Satanis are engaged by tbe Vaishnavas and Jangauis by 
tbe Sitivas. The iwpular deities, Pochamma, Maisamina, etc. are duly 
appeased with animal offerings. They eat pork, fowls, mutton and fish of 
all varieties, and indulge freely in spirituous and fermouled tiquons. Tho 
dead are, as a rule, burnt in a lying posture with the head to the south. 
Bodies of |>ersons, who die iiQiiiarriod, are buried. 

Mutrasi, (237,663):— A tribe of cultivators, hunters, beggai-s and village 
watchmen, found all over Telingana. There are numerous sub-divisious of 
the tribe, such as the Parikiti Besta, Jathi Kartha, Dewar Wandlu, cto. 
The tribe is divided into several sections, almost all of which are of the 
totemistio type, only a Few being territorisd. Maitiage is generally infant. 
The evil practice of dedicating girls to deities prevails* The reli^on of the 
Mutnisis varies with tbe locality they live in. Thus, in the Adilsbad dis¬ 
trict, they worship Bhimdeva, the Animistic deity of the Gonds. In other 
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districts, primitive Aoimiaui predomiimtes amoDg the lower elaeses ot the 
community, whde the upper classes are Hinduised and divided into 
Vaiahnavne and Saivas. Brahmans are engaged in religious and ceremonial 
obEervanoeB, and Batanie or Jangams are employed for the performanoe of 
funeral rites. The dead are uemdiy orenmtM in a lying posture with the 
head to the south. 

Panchals, (55,975):— A, caste which comp rises the five artisan classes 
of the ironsmith, the brass-amith, the gold—and silver-smith, the carpenter 
and stone-mason. This name was returned by the caste mostly in Marath- 
wara only. In Telingana, the component eastes returned bhcir individual 
caste names. The Panohals taboo the fruit of the PAtitJos tree (Jack). 
The endogamouB divisions of the Pauchals differ indifferent localities. In the 
Eainatie distriots. they have four sub-divisions known as Panchanan, Pat- 
kari,Yidurand Shilwant, the lastboingdecendants of converts to Lingayatism, 
In Telingana they are divided into four sub-castes bearing the names, 
Panebdayis, Haiti Panohdayis, Balija Panchdayis, Chontikulam. The 
exogamouB system of the ]?anobals Is of the eponymous type and consists 
of five j;roir os, each divided into 26 sub-divisions. The Panchal a practise 
inhint marriage. Widows are not allowed to re-marry, nor is divorce i>er' 
mitted. The favourite object of worship of the Pancbals is the goddess 
KsUka, to whom sheep, goats, fowls and wine are offered. Meat of them , 
are Shakti worshippers.' A few are either Snivas or Vaishnavas and a few 
more, Lingayats, They invest their sons with the sacred thread when 8 
years old. The Panohals eac the Hesb of goats, sheep and fowls and drink 
spirituous liquors. Some of them, however, maintain a high standard of 
ceremonial purity and taboo meat and liquor. However, none of the Hindu 
castes, not oven the lowest one, e«t food from their hands. The dead are 
burnt, only the bodies of boys not invested with the sacred thread and of 
unmarried girls are buried. 

Perka, (35,624);—A caste of grain and salt-carriers, cattle-dealers, 
gunny-bag weavers and merchants, confined mainly to Telingana, TIm 
word peri means a gunny-bag. The Perkan have no endogamous divi¬ 
sions but have 101 getras or exogomous sections- A man can mitrry two 
sisters, but two brothers c3annot many two sisters. Infant marri^e is the 
rifle of the caste. The father of the bride-groom (^resents a turban and 
Ba. 5 to the bride's father. Widow-remarriage is not allowed, but divorce 
is permitted. Almost all the ^ds of the Hindu gmntheon are worshipped 
by them, but their special deities ace Mall anna and Veei’amalln, The gunny- 
bag is reg^irded with special reverence and worshipped in marriages and at 
the Divali festival. They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, wild pigs, fowls and 
fish and indulge in strong drink. The origiual occupation of the caste is 
that of making rO{>BB and gnuny-bags. At the f>resentday, they have taken 
to trade aud deal in cows and bullocks. Some of them are GultlvatorB aud 
deal in forest wood. Married persona, after death, are burnt and t)3e bodies 
of the unmarried, biuied. 

Rajpifti (57,032):—A cultivating and military caste from Upper India, 
found in larger numbsi-s in Mamtbwai'a than in Telingaua. The Rajput's 
are divided into two endogamous divisions, Suryavonshi (Solar) and 
Clmndravanahi (Lunt^r), the membens of which do not intordine nor iuter- 
niariy. They are fui‘ther divided into a numljer of esogamoua sections. A 
man may not marry a woman who belongs to the same section aa that of 
bis father or mother. He can marry two sisters, provided be marries the 
elder first. Both infant and adult marriages are praottsed. The re-marriuge 
of widows is strictly prohibited and divorce likewise forbidden. The Rajputs 
worship the divinities of the Hindu pantheon, Bpeoial reverence being shown 
to Durgd aud Mahaloksluiii. If an o pi domic of cholera or small-pox breaks 
out in a family, offerings of goats are made to Si tala or Marla). The Rajputs 
eat the flesh of the goat, deer, hate, pigeon and quail. Ftah is also tahen. 
Wine is supposed to be forbidden. The dead ar; burnt l)ut children dying 
before completing the third year of their age are buried. 
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Bcd€t (279,070) i-'The great weaving easte among the Telugus, the 
eorreeponding caste in Marathwara being that of the Dewang or Koehti, 
The Sales in the State are divided into 13 sub-CBatee, which represent the 
dilferent classes of the Hindu society which make up this functional group. 
The Snkla Sales claim to be superior in rank to other aub-castea. The 
exogamous eectiona of these sub-castes support the view of the mixed 
character of their origin. Infant marriage is the order of the caste. A man 
cannot marry a woman of his own section. He cannot also marry hia 
maternal aunt's daughter, ^era or the bride-prioe varies from Ra. 30 to 
Rb. 30. A widow may marry again, but ubt any relative of her late hus¬ 
band, nor any one belonging to hia section. A bachelor may not marry a 
widow. Divorce is permitted with the sanction of the caste panchayat. 
The Sales worship all Hindu divinities, special honour being shown to 
Shankar (Siva) whom they regard as their eponymous ancestor. Among 
minor gods, Ehandoba, Bbairoba, Mallanna and Sitala are w'orsbipped with 
offerings of goats. They eat fish, fowl and mutton and indulge in strong 
drink. They burn their dead, except those under five years of age, 

Satani, (39,733J:—A Telugu caste of temple servants supposed Ikj have 
come into existence in the time of the great Vaisbnava reformer Sri Rama- 
nujacbarya (1100 A.D). The Mahbubnagar Satanis have a tredition that 
their ancestors came into the district nearly 300 years ago and settled at 
Keshavapattan. The word * Sataui' is a corrupt fotm of Scttiadavant which 
literally means one who does not wear (the sacred thread and tuft of hair). 
For tempie services, Ramanuja classed Vaishnavites into Sattinava?i and 
Sattadavan groups. The principal endogamous aub-divisions of this caste are; 
fl) Ekakshari, (2) Chaturakshari, (3) Ahstakehari and (4) Knlasekhara. 
The first two sections make nmbrellaB, flower garlands, etc., and are also 
priests to the Balija and other castes of the Vaishnaya sect, while the 
members of the other two have taken to temple service. The Kulosek- 
haras, who wear the sacred thread, claim to be the descendants of the 
Vaisbnava saint, Knlasekhara Aiwor, formerly a king of the Kerala country. 
In their social and religious cufitoms, all the sub'divisions closely imitate 
the Tengalai Vaiahnava Brahmans, The marriage of girls after puberty 
and the re-marri^e of widows are strictly prohibited. The Satanis attach 
no importance to the Sanskrit Vedas, or to the ritual sanctioned therein, 
but revere the sacred hymns of the twelve Vaisbnava Saints or Alwats, 
called Nalaifira Prahatidhatn (book of the 4,000 songs), which ts In Tamil. 
From this their purohitB recite verses during marriages and other ceremo¬ 
nies. The consumption of animal food and liquor, though not sanctioned 
by their religious works, seems to be common. The dead fire generally 
cremated. 

Swmr, (99,066):—The gold-smith caste found scattered all over the 
Dominions. The Sun are are dirided into six sub-castes—Vaisya, Panehal, 
Lad, Maivi, Ahir and Eiadu, the members of which neither' intermarry nor 
inte^dinor The Vaisya sub-caste olaims to be suiwrior to the rest, oa the 
members wear the saored thread, prohibit widow-remarriage and abstain 
from eating fiesh and drinking liquor. The Fancbals have been already 
described {vide Ranchal)., The Sunars, originally from Gujarat, claim to 
be Eshatriyas, and trace their descent to the lunar king Santanu. The Maivi 
Sunars take their name from Malwa, their original habitat, and aver that 
they were originally Brahmans and were degraded for adopting the gold¬ 
smith profession. The Ahir Sunars are no doubt formed from the Ahir 
.caste. The Kndus are said to be illegitimate descendants of the Sunars. 
The character of the exogamous sub-divisions of Sunars differs in different 
sub-castes. The Vaisyas and the Panchals r^ognise the Brahmanical 
system of gotras and forbid a man to marry a girl belonging to the same 
*gotra as that of his own. The section names of the Lads and the Malvis 
are mostly of the territorial type. Marriage is prohibited within a section, 
with one’s sister’s daughter or with any of the first causins. Excepting the 
Ahir Sunars, the other sub-caetes practise infant marriage only. Widow- 
re-marriage is allowed by all the sub-castes, excepting the Vaisbya Sunar. 
Kali, in her various forms, is speoiaJly revered by all the sub-castes. The 
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Vaiubva Sunare worahip Gopala Krishna also, while the^d Sunregard 
Jwala'uiukbi as their tutelary deity. The Sunara, ^ 

Vaiflbya and Panohal sub-caatea, the membera of which wear the aaored 
thread, indulge in wine and eat fish and fow! and the fleah of sheep and 
goats, hare and deer. The dead are uaually cremated. 

Sutar, (78,947)A Maratha caste of earpentera. The Sutairs have 
three aub caatea, luar.. Ahir, Maratha and Pardeshi- For adesetiption of 
their man nor a and euatoms ui^ic para headed ‘Panohal , 

Tdatta, (463,188);—A caato of traders, cultivatora and domeatio 
servants numerous in Telingana, The Telagas compriae ^ 
groups, arranged in accordance with their social K^vde^^^Uj 
(3) Hajari Telaga, (3) Bobbili Teli^a.jf) Teto ChcUj, (6) Telaga T^ 
Balija. (6) Chaika Telaga, (7) Chambu Telaga, (8) bovak Munnui, (9) Kivw 
Telaga, (10) Telaga Uppara, (11) Munnur Telaga, (13) Mutrasi Telaga, (13) 
S an a!wad and (14) Sadalwad* 

The Racha Telagas are numerons in the Nalgonda district. They ate 
oaid to he che descendanta of those who served the Telugu Bover^oa on 
military tenure, or as personal attend.mta. They 

amonff their womea They take girls m marriage from other Telaga eun 
^tes! bat do not give their own maidens in return ^ntimeut agamst 
widow-remarriage is groadng high among them. The Bobbih TeU 

aens and the Telaga Chettisaleo claim a airoilar descent. The t.'halka iei 
agaa were origina^v cultivators of dry land (eUalk^i = dp/land) and the Tofca 
gMdeaer,. Th= Chambu. Sumbund KusuTulu^. M uorv.^ « 

inenua order to the Telaga Zamindars, The Mimuur and Mutrasi Telag^ 

are recruited from the respective Telugu castes. The SiidaUv ad 

the oooupation of weaving nanar (tape) and appear, on this 

been degradeil from the main caato. Tim Sanaiwads are p called ^ecau^ 

they pW on the Snuai, a sort of musical pipe. Both infant ^dul 

marriages are practised. Divorce is parmitt^ ‘’lilT^nd Mais- 

pcruiit widow-remarriage. Beaidos the Hindu goda. Barui pe\i a 
Srama are worshipped. Bmhiiiaiia are employed for religions and ceiemo- 
nial purposes. For performing funeral oeremomes, either Satan is oi .lau- 
gams are engaged. They eat mutton, pork, iiah and fowls and drink liqu or. 
The dead are either buried or cremated. 

Trh' (44.161): —^The oil-pressor oaste of Miinith war a correspond mg to 
the Gandla of Telingana. The Telia have three sub - divisions :-(i Tilwaii 
Tel is, (3) jjad Telia and (3) Mirje or Lingayat Telia- 

The TiKvau Telia are the most numerous. Lad Telia seem to have come 
orimnallv from Gujarat. The aub-caates neither iutermany nor mtordme. 
The sub-caates nm divided into aeveral sections. No mem^r of the 
can manv within the section or outside the sub-oaato to which he Moii^s. 
Marriage'with the daughter of a pateimil or materr^aunt la prohibit^, but 
the daughter of a maternal uncle can bo married, Widow-^rnago is j r- 
mitted and divorce is recogiiiKed. The Tel is wtwship Hindu gods, =*9^^ 
devotion being paid to Miihadev. Dealiasthu Brahmans are eiigagerl for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. The Lingayat leiis, 

Jan|«iiB I<H- such punxises. Th» lingsyst Tctis sro 

other Telis are nieat-eaters and indulge m liquor also. The JTe , 

bury theii- deitd in a sitting posture with'the face turned towards the noith, 
Tli 0 otht^r sub^CflstoB genoriilly^ortitiiate tlieir d-oiiti bodi^si- 

Uppaivi,(74,186);—A Telugu caste of earth-workers. .The name Hppam 
literally means salt-workers (in Tciugn means salt). Now that the 

manufijtureof salt from aalt-earfeh is prohibited th^ 1 >eople l^ve ^aken 

to earth-work and day labour. Some of them also deal m images of Hindu 
gods made of earth and lime. The internal utruolure of the caste is very 
ooinplicat«>d. The Telugu Uppiiras have two chief endogambus divisions; 
(1> Matii Uppara and (3) Tol^a Uppara- 
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In tbe Kanareae districts the ctvste is divided into four sab-castes, viz; 
(I)! Upper, (3) Katanewam, (3) Ungay at Uppar and (4) Kadai Uppar. 

In Marafchwi^ the caste is divided into three endogamous divisions, 
vis ; il) Gawandi, (3) Wad and {3J Sagar or Kamatbi. 

Marriage within the flection is forbidden- A man luay marry two sisters. 
He may also marry the ditughters of his maternal uncle, paternal atmt and 
elder sister. Infant marriage is generally in vogue. A widow ie allowed 
to marry, but not her deceased husband's brother. At such a marriage, a 
man of the Golla Dasarl caste ties the round the widow’s nook. Di¬ 

vorce ifl. pormitfied and the divorced women oan marry again. The Upparas 
worship the Hindu gods and the village deities like Pochammuand Ellamraa. 
The latter are ap}>eased with offerings of meat. Brahmans are employed 
in marriges and on oeromonial occasions. Satanis or Dasaris attend nt the 
funeral^ ceromonles. The members of the caste eat the ilesh of sheep, deer, 
hare, pigs, fowl and fish, and drink spirituous and fermentetl liquors. The 
dead are usually burnt, but occasionally buried- 

—Aland-holding and oulti vat ing Tel ugu caste. Tradi¬ 
tion says that the Vela mas were a race of Kiuistriyas, who ruled over the 
country to the north of the Nerbuda river- Being vanquished by a mightier 
people and expelled from their possessions, seventy seven of them orossed 
the river and uiuded their way to WarangaJ. Their fine physique and 
ccipianding features attracted the attention of the then Raja of Waranga!, 
Raja Pratepa Rudra, who at once conferred on them the command of '^77 
forts in his Kingdom. Originally soldiers by profession, the Volamas have 
now come to be mainly agrionlturists and tradere. Some of them are rich 
Zamindars hi the State- The Velamas are divided in to many anb-castes, such 
as the Eacha, Tarkasati, Sikhamani, Eko, Gone, Naik, etc-, Velamas, The 
first three are, however,one and the same sub-caste under different loc^l 
names. The Racist Velamas are a highly reaj^eetable clsss. Their females 
observe the gosha. Widow marriage and divorce are not permitted- They 
m-e hypergamons to the Eko Velanma, whose daughters they take in mai^ 
riuge, but to whom they do not their own daughters in marriage 
The leading Vehuna Zamindars belong to this sub-easte. The Eko Velamas 
deal in cotton, from which they derive thoir narue. The Gum> Velamas are 
weavers and dyers and take their name from the large pots into which the 
cotton to be dyed is dipped. The Naik Volajnas arc still primitive in their 
liabits and make their living by hunting and smiling small game. The 
Velainaa are said to have 77 exogamous gatras. Both infant and adult 
marriages are practised, Except am<mg the Raik Velamafl* widow-marriage 
is not permitted, nor is divorce allowed. The Velamas are either Vaish- 
navas or Saivas. Their patron deity is Namsiniha, worshipped at the 
commenoement of the marriage ceremony. Minor deities abo receive due 
homage. Brahmans are employed for rel^ious and oeremonial purposes. 
The adult dead ai-e burnt, while those dying before the age of ten or dying 
of small-pox anti cholera are buried, ^ ® 

Wadditr, U07, 668):—A wandering tribe of navvies and earth workers 
found all over the State. The caste is divided into 8 sub-castes. The 
Chilka or Kawi Waddar eJaims -to be of the highest rank, following the 
profession of an agriculturist. Members of this sub-caste consider it 
derogatory to make mijl-stones or dig earth. The Kuuda and Bandi 
Waddars are stone quartiers. They also make and sell mill stones The 
Lagolla Waddai-s are so calied because they wear lagus or 811011 ; trousers 
They work m mud and build walls. Their huts, however, are made of 
grass and carried from place to place on donkeys, The Godaudla Waddars 
are so called because they dig earth with an implement called Godali 
The Matti W^dare are diggers and earth workers. They sink wells ami 
dig tanks. They are reported to be piok-pockets. The members of these 
sub-castes mterdme but do not intermarry. The Waddars have ffot ?a 
exogamoufl sections ami observe a very complicated system of exogamy 
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Both infant: and ado lb marriage are recognised by the eaato. If an un¬ 
married girl hecomeM pregnant, her lover is required to (]ay a line ranging 
from Rs. 26 to Us- 600 and to many her. Tiio marriage ceremony usually 
cakes place on a Saturday after aunset. A widow loay many again, but 
nob her doc;eaeed husband's brother. Divorce is permitted with the sane- 
tiun of the caste panchayat The Waddars profess to be Hindus and 
worship Hindu gods- Their favourite and jiatron deity is Gorap(>a, wor¬ 
shipped with offerings of goats and sweetmeats. The Waddars eat pork, 
fowl, porcupine, field rats and carrion, and indulge in gaiija, opium And 
liquors. Married females wear pewter bracelets on the right and glass 
bangles on the left arm. No head ornaments are worn. They wear a ixscu- 
Uar nose-ring- The wearing of bodices by women or of shoes by men 
is strictly forbidden on pain of soeial disgrace. Tfie dead are buried with 
face downwards and head towards the south. 

IVaajon, (40.0G&):—A tribe of carriers, cultivatore and laboui-enj. found 
scattered almost all over the Dominions. The Wan juris arc divided 
into the two sub-castes, (1) Ladjin Wanjari aud (21 Raojin Wanjari, 
the members of which interdine but do not inter marry'. The members of 
both the sub-cufites resemble each other in physical apiwaraTioo and dider 
little from the Maratba Kuobis, to whose manners, oustoms and ustiges 
they now n^ostly conform. Some of the Raojin Waujaris have migrated to, 
and settli^d in , the Telugu districts of Nizamabad, Warnngal and Nalgonda, 
and though they have adopted the local customs, manners and langai^^e, 
they have still preserved then- Maratba sur-names and the Tvorship of 
Marntba deities. Bach of the sub-costea is further divided into two endoga- 
mous groups, BanimasU and Akarmasis- The Wanjaris profess to have 
1‘2 (/ofjas, each of which is again sub-divided into four sub-septs of fa,miiy 
groups. The goira system is jMJCUliar to the Wanjaiis and distinguishes 
them from the Maratba Kunbis, A man must marry within his sub-caste 
but not within his own section. Marriage with a iMiternal or luaternal 
aiiut's daughter is prohibited. On tho other hand, a niaterjiai uncle's daught¬ 
er may be married. A maix may marry' two sisters, but two brothers cannot 
marry two sisters. Both infant and adult inarrit^es are practised. Widow- 
marriage is allowed, but the widow is not permitted to marry any (if her 
deceased husband's relatives. She is also not to marry a bachelor unless ho 
is previously wedded to a Bui plant. Divorce is allowod w'itb the sanction 
of the ciMste pauchayiit. The Wanjaiis worship all the Hindu deities but 
special I'everence is shown to Khandoba, Bhavani, Bliairobu and Mariai. 
Their priests are Deshustlia Brahmans in Marathawam and Aradbi Bmh- 
toans in Telingaua. Tboir gtirm or spiritual guides are Gosiwis. They eat 
muttou, fowl aud fish, deer and hare, and indulge in strong drinks. They 
Abhor pork nud carrion. The Waujaris usually bury their dead. Cremation 
is also becoming general. 

Animist. 

r 

GotuI, i08,879):—An aoimistio tribe oonfined chiefly to the Waraugaiand 
Adi labad districts. The Goods are divided into six sub-tribes, (11 Raja 
Go ml or Good, (2J Pardban, (3i Tboti, (4) Dadve, (os Go war i and (6) Kolam, 
which are all eudogamous. The terms Raja Gond aud Gond, formerly used 
to distinguish the ruling classes from the bulk of the people, have now be¬ 
come synonymous,, the jworest Gond calling himself a Raja Gond, At the 
present Oeusiis. however, only 4,253 porsous returned themselves as Raja 
Goods, while as many as 93, 379 persons called themselves merely Gonde. 
Some of the Raja Good families have so far advanced towards Hinduism 
chat they aotually lay claim to a Rajput descent. They profess to follow 
the Hindu religion, employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, 
practise infant tnarriage and prohibit widow marriage and divorce. The 
Pardhans are the helots of the Goads and tion'e as geneologiets and bards 
to the Haja Gonds, singing the exploits and great deeds of their Eajiie and 
heroes to the rousio of a kind of violin called Kii^ri, This musical instru¬ 
ment is regarded among them as a mark of distinction and every Pardhan 
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is bouDtl to poasesB it, or have a picture of it tattooed on bis left fore-arm. 
No marriage of a Baja Good is celebrated, nor the death ritea perforiued, 
uoleae a Pardhnn is presetit to receive the marriage personts or to 
claim the mitueiitia of the dead. The Tboiia, in turn, are the bards 
of the Pardhtinfi iind form a group of wandering miniatrele. The icon 
of this sub-caste make and sell small bamboo articles and also deal in 
medioinal herbs, while the women are skilful tattooers. These three sub- 
oastes (Baja Gonda, Privdhana and Thotis) aptwar to liave originally formed 
on 15 group only, which broke up laterally on account of internal disorganisa¬ 
tion. The Dadves formerly hi led the armies of the Good Rajas, but now 
they work as day labourers, Tho Gowaris tend milch cattle. Very' dark of 
skin and short of stature, twasessing habits of them;,)st primitive character, 
the Kolam presents a fair specimen of the pure Dravidian t\'pe. He speaks 
a dialect called Eolami, which differs ooumderably from the other Gond 
dialects. The Goads are divided ia goiier}i] into several septs and sub-septs, 
all of which are of the totemistio type, the totem being taboo to the 
members of the sept to which it belongs. The Gonds many their daughters 
either before or after the age of puberty. Tho more respeotivble members of 
the tribe prefer infant marriage only. Marriage between first cousins is 
probibited, os also that between a man and his niece. The bride-price 
varies from Re. 9 to Rs, * 2 Q, Those whn are too poor to pay the bride-price 
resort to a sort of marriage by capture by paying Ra. 2 to their headman 
and obtaining his assent to such a marriage- Widow-remarriage is permitted. 

^ choice is limited to her late hu.sbaud's brother, and onlv iu the case 
of his refusal can she marry' any other. In the latter case, she hiis to return to 
her deceased husband’s family ail the childron born to him. Divorce is very 
common! among the Goads. The religion of the Gk>nds ia Animism, pure and 
minple. The principal deity of the Baja Gonda, Pardhans and Thotis is 
Ptiai"saphaii (gi'eat god), who is acknowledged to he Cbe supreme god of the 
universe, and is woi-shipiied with great veneration and awe, under the 
names of 2onkari, .Jalgidar, etc. Offerings of fowls .and gotita ai'c juude to 
this god, the presiding priest being a Riija Gond called Kotad^. The core- 
monies are comlueted in great fieerecy and no Hindu or Gond women is 
allowed to be present. The Kolam and Dadve Gonds worship Bhimsen, to 
^shom alwo fowls, goats and oven 00 wi are offered, In addition to these, 
a host of evil spirits and minor gods are worshipjied. Thevare not very par¬ 
ticular about their diet. They |>artake of beef, pork, fowls, tieh, wild rats, 
^takes, lizards and buffaloes. They have no repugnance tu eat carrion. 
Tlie occupation of tlie Gonds is hunting and agriculture bj' u rude method 
known as dhya or daka. No ploughs or hoes are used. Trees are out down 
and liurnt] to as I ms. Handfuls of seed are sou'n in narrow boles made iu 
the ashes. The dci^ are burnt in the case of married ]iersDns and buried in 
the Case of unmarried persons or of ]>ersans diupg of t^mall-poic or clioleiu- 

Hoifd, riS.Oa'i):—A forest tribe oorresponding to the Gond foimd cbiellv 
ID the Wamiigal district- A tradition says that famine and intermil dis¬ 
putes drove the Koyas from the highland of Bastar in Berur to the region 
extending from Bhodrachalam on the banks of the Gorlavari down to the 
neighbourbood of Khammaiuet in the Warangal district. Tlie Koyas have 
a dialect of their own, with a great pretxmderanoo of Telugu words I'hev 
me divided Into five classos^Gutta Koya, Addili Koya. Pemmbe Yadu. Koi 
ftjnmam ami Dolloln. Tlie Gutta Koyas hold the highest rank among the 
tribe, The Koya Kammaras are the Koya blaoksiniths.- The Dolloln ore 
the religious coui]sol|ors and have charge of the Koya deities. The Ko 5 'as 
are Animistio iu their beliefs and worahip Mainila, represented by' a stump 
of wood to which human sacrifleos are said to bo still offered, and Eorra 
Razu, the deity which presides over the tiger demon. Wild dogs are held 
in special rovereiioe. Hoys and girls generally muvrv when of fair age 
Marriages both by pro|)oaal and by force, are in vogue. Elopements are- 
oommon. The doud are buried if very young and burnt otherwise. A cow 
or bullock IS slain, the tail ib out off and placed in the hands of the dead 
person and the body burnt. The frieuda and relatives then retire and foaut 
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Lmribadaf (223,779):—A iratideriag tribe of gnuB and Bait-carriers, 
cattlc-breedora and graziers, found in large numbers over the Dominions, 
but eBpeciall? in the Telingana districts of ■Warmgal, Nalgonda, Mahbub- 
nagar and Adilabad, and fclie Marathwara districts of Gulbarga, Parb^ni, 
Nander, Bidar and Baiehur. The Lambsidas are also known as Banjaias, 
Brinjars, GohUr, Harkaras and Lamanes. They have no settled homes and 
lead a wandering life in bands, each band being under a hereditary 

lei^er styled NaiJt, to whom implicit obedience ia yielded by the men. The 
Lambadas are divided into four tribes: (1) Mathura, (2) Labhani, (3) 
Charan and (4) Dhodia. Members of these sub-castes Deither inter-marry 
nor interdine. The Mathura and Labhani Lambadas are Hinduiscd, while 
the Chnrans are mostly Animistic in their reli^ous beliefs. The Math ume 
and Labhanes claim their descent to the mythical beidsman of Sri Krishna. 
The Matburas profess to be of the highest rank. They are fairer and cleaner 
in their habits than the other Lambadas and wear the sacred thread also. 
They do not eat fiesh nor food cooked by a person of any caste other th an 
their own. They speak a daileet, which is a mixture of Hindi aud 
Gujrathi. The Charans form the laaiority of the Lambadas found in this 
State. The Dhsdias ore bards and genoologists to the Gbaraus. They are 
a hybrid tribe, half Musalman and lialf Hindu. They perform elrcumci- 
eion, but worship Hindu deities. Lambada girls are not usually married 
under twelve years of age. A man cannot marry outside his sub-caste or 
inside the eection to which he belongs. He is also forbidden to marry a 
woman belonging to (1) his mother's section, (9) piitemal or maternal grand 
father's section and (3) paternal or maternal great grandmother’s section. 
The dead are usuEiIly burnt, * Occasionally they are buried in a lying posture 
with the face downward and head pointing towards the south 

Ycrhalt (30,386):—A wandering tribe of thieving, begging, fortune^telllng 
and basket-making gipsies, found living in movable bamboo and date mat- 
huts in all the Telugu distriota. The Yerkalas derive their name from the 
Telugn w’ord meaning knowledge, as the women of the tribe profess 

to be great exports in fortune-tel ling and are consulted by the Telugu classes 
in general, ^ob gong of the tribe has its own headman, who presides over 
the panchayats which enquire into caste offences. Marringo is either in¬ 
fant or adult. Widow'-remarriage and divorce are recognised. The Yer- 
kalas are a spirit -bauutad aud ghost-ridden people, and ascribe every disease 
or misluck to the action of some malevolent apirit or of some troubled an¬ 
cestral ghost. They have few scruples regarding their diet, and eat fow'ls 
and fish, pork and carrion, field rats and mungooses, foxes and cate. They 
‘‘indulge freely in strong drink. The dead are usually burnt but occastoually 
buried in a lying posture with the head pointing to the south. 











CHAPTER XIL 
OCCUPATION. 
PabI 1,—OcaUPATION. 


270. Information collected.—TlirGo ooluniiis of the Census soheduie^ 
headed as Bho\vn in the margin, were intended for a record of information re¬ 
garding tbe oDOUpations by which the people 
live. Enuinerators were directed to enter tn 
eolunin 9 the prinoipal means of livelihood of 
all persons who actually do work or carry on 
husinese, whether personally or by means of 
servants, or who live on house-rent, pension 
etc* to avoid vagno t-arms such aa ' service' or 
'.writing’ and to diatinguish between field 
labourers, mill labourers, etc., and lont receivers 

and rent pavers. They wore also instrueted to enter, in colamu 9, a peraon 
* who makes the arbiclea he aells as ‘maker and seller' of them and finally 
they were told that women and ohildren who work at any oeeupation which 
helps to augment the family income must be entered in this column under 
that ocoupabion. As regards column 10, the instractians ware tliat an entry 
should be made therein of any oooupation which actual workers pursue at 
any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. For example, 
if a t^rson lives principally by his carings as a boiitnian, but partly also 
bv fishing, the word ‘ boatman ' should be entered in column 9 and tiBher- 
man’ in colinmi 10. Columns 9 and 10 should be left blank for dependants, 
in whoso ease the occupation of the person who supports .them should be 
entered against them in column 11. Column 11 should be loft blank for 
actual workers. Thus a distinction vras sought to be drawn between 
workers and dependants. These instruotions were further amphaed and 
made more precise in the Manual for Supervisors as follows 


lOccnpatEoii qf maujal 
ot oi 

AjctuiJ wcirhcT 

Fof djopendflDEa 
tha oQctipatiDn 
at tliB wotJtGr hy 
EStipportad 

1 

1 

frlncipiL] 

Subedill&Fyi 

p 

9 

1 10 1 

11 


The entry of occupation in oolumns 9 to 11 of the schedule is a matter 
requiring special care. Only those women and children will be shown as 
workers who help to augment the family income. A woman who looks after 
her house and cooks the food is not a worker but a dependant. But a 
woman who collects and sells firewood or cowdung is thereby adding to the 
family income and should be shown as a worker. So also a woman who 
regularly asaUts her husband in his work (c, ff., the mfo of a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes the pots), but^nofc one who merely 
renders a little occasional help. A, boy who eometimea looks after his 
father’s cattle is a dependant, hut one who is a regular cow hem should oo 
recorded aa such in column 9. It may be assumed, as a roi^h and rea y 
rule, that boys and girls over the age of 10, who actually do fie d labour or 
tend oattle. are adding to the income of their family, tmd should therefore 
be entered in eolnmn 9. Boys at school or allege should be as 

dependants. Dependants on a joint family, the members of which foUow 
diSerent avocations, should be entered in column 11 under the occupation 
of the member who contributes most largely to the family income. Domestic 
servants must be entered as ‘cook’, , etc., in ^lumn 0 and not in oo umn 

11 as dependants on their master's occupation. Persons temporariiy out of 
employ should he shown as foUowing their predous occupation. Ah regards 
large gangs of oooliea employed on earth-work of any kind, enamemtors 
were spSlly instrueticd to enter not only the woid ' earth-work but also 
the nature of the ondeirtakfing (railway, road, canal, etc.) m connection with 
which it was being done. 

Where a man has more occupations than one, the prinoipal oim is that 
on which he relies mainly for his support and from wMcb he gets ^e ^jor 
part of hifl income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered */ foUomd 
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ai any time of the year. Only one subsidiary oooupation {the most imjiortani 
one) should be eatered in column 10. If a person with private means 
follows some occupation, that occupation should be entered in column 9 
and the source of his private income in column 10. Vague words like 
‘ labour, ’ ‘ service,’or ‘shopkeeping’should be avoided. The exact kind 
of labour or service and the nature ol the goods sold must be entered. In 
the case of aervicse, it is uccessary not merely to distinguish Government 
service, railway service, municipal service, village service, servioe in a shop 
or office, domestic service, etc,, bpt also to show the exact occupation followed 
as, e. g.t Army officer. Civil Court clerk. Police Inspector, Lawyer’s clerk, etc. 
Persons living on agriculture must be distinguished as landlords or rent 
receivers, and actual cultivators or rent payers. Where a pereon cultivates 
part of his land and sub-lets part, he should be shovm in column 9 as a 
cultivator and in column lOasa landlord, if he gets the greater part of his 
income from the land which he cultivates himself, and vice versa. To suit 
local conditions, agrioulturists were, dirided into 7 classes designated by 
special terras, os detailed below, and enumerators were instructed to enter 
the proper terra in the schedule ;— ■ 

Zhi^ripti^n* 

(l) JuguTfiar mid.liiiimdari fitc., who Ute not 
rent landg^ 

(^) Piit’tAdni* Of or J^irdiur who 

Ata rent pay erg find cultivatOiBp 
fS) Caltivntuii^ tannint-g 
(4) Co-tenorkLa who aFin cnltiviitoi:^ 

( 5 } Jagfrdar and luamduri who da not 
pay reofc ^d tenant liinda for calt^va- 
tian» 

{&i Jai?inlaTi!PafcktdFir, ete* who, whJje piy* 
iDg rODti ignimt Inmis Cor 
(7) who eub-let land for ooHiva- 

tioD. 

Gardeuere and growers of sf>eeial products, such m betel, coooaoijt, etc., must 
be shown sepjmtely. Persons whose inoomo is deriYed from the rent of 
houses or land intomis should bo distinguished from those who deriva it 
from agricultural land* 

271 * The Classiftcation Scheme.— In 1891 and 1901» Sir A* Baine's 
scheme of claflsitioation \\*m adopted. It was a very oompiicated one* and di v id- 
ed all occupations into 7 uutinolassesy 24 sub^classes^ 79 ordere and 520 groups. 
Thi6 elaboration exposed the work of compilers to Berions risk of error. Ld 
lOlli however, a more logical and compaot system of elassitication baaed on 
that invented by Dr. Jaeqnes Bertilion, a French Statistician, wasintro-i 
dneed. With some modiheations, the same system has been adopted on 
the present occasion also. According to tins, all ocoupations are divided 
into 4 classes. 13 Bub^clasaos, 5d orders and 191 groups as shown below :— 


OlAiHB 1 

1 Siib-Cla&B 

Order 

Oroop 

A. FiodDctloa raw iuaM^TiaJ]| 

L E:£|]!to!tatloiiol aiilraaTsiuidY«^6Utif>ii 

1—5 

1—18 


IL Exploitation cr mtDdfola 



lt-44 

£..Prcp&ratloQ mad gupplj nf ipjiteiiEj 

in, luOOitry 


fl-lS 

2 &—103 


IV. Transport 

■I h-i 

IS-23 

104—120 


V. Trade 

Mil 

24— 

Itl—IM 

C* PobHo AdxDlEilgtrgttoii and liberal art a 

VI. PabUeForco 


41-^44 

145-^180 


YIL Fubllo AdiDiiilflrrBtlQO 

' m 

U 

lai—1« 


VUL Profcsalona and liberal arts 

■ 

4fl-6G 

1^—17® 

Dt ^soolluKona ... 

IX. Foraona Uting on tbalr Ino^e 



180 


X IXPDjefitle Berrlco 

mmw 


Itl—1&3 


Al. Xoaqlllcioatly teaerlbed omipatioiLft.-. 

53 

104—167 


Xlj* UspradtJCtlra 


54 — 55 

188—191 


272^ Principles underlying the Classification, —The more unportant 
principles^ which have been followed in claBaifying occupations' under the 


Term* 

MuaS kajhtkar^ 

Mal^u^ar kaghtkar. 

ABsmi kaabtkar. 

Shlknii Aeami. 

Muafidar Gb^iir KEishtkar. 

Maiguzar Ghair Kasbtkar. 
Aeamj Ghnir Kaghtkar, 
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variouB groups, ^re time set forth by the Census Commissioner in hie note 
cm the subject :— 

(1) 'Whero a. peroon both makes and sells, he is classed as a ‘ maker,’ On 
the same principle, when a person extraota aoine substance snch as 
saltpetre, snlpbur, carbonate of eoda, eto,, from the gronua, and also rennes 
it, he is shown in Sub^Glass 11 " Exploitation of Minerals' and not m bnb- 
ciass lU ' Industry, * 

(3) Industrial and trading ooonpations are divided into two 
categories according to (o) the material worked in and (h) the use which it 
serves. 

As a general rule, the first category is reserved for the manufacture or 
sale of artioles, the use of which is not finally determined. It also mcludes 
specified articles tor which there is no appropriate bead in the second cate¬ 
gory. For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second category 
(Order 13, Group 78), the makers of water-bags, saddlery, leather portman¬ 
teaux aud the like are included in the first category (Order 7. Group efl). 

(8) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown 
under Order 23, 'Transport by Rail,’ Group ll0j inetoad of under Order 16 
* Gonstniction of means of transport-/ because these factoriea ate nlwaya 
worked direct by the Railways in tMs country. The manufacture and 
repair of railway trucks and oacrbges is an integral piirt of the operations 
of the railway authorities here, FUiilway Police and Railway Doctors are 
clasaified in Groups 1S9 ‘Police' and 171 ‘Medical practitioners of all kinds, 
respectively! because the primary duty of persons thus emploj^d is , 
one case, the prevention and detection of crimej and, in the other, the heal¬ 
ing of dieease. The fact that their pay is derived from the railway is merely 
an incidentj and does not affect the character of the occupation, 

(4) As a general rule, wherever a man's personal occupation is one which 
involves epecial training* e.g^ that of a doctor^ engineer, surveyor, etc., he 
is classed nnder the head reserved for that occupation. In cases, however, 
where the work in which he is employed involves further speciaUsation, the 
group is sub-divided. Thus a marine engineer is differentiated from a river 
surveyor, Oflicers of Government whose occupation is covered bj' some 
otber’group (c. doctors, olergymeu, professors, postal, forest, i^ttlement 
and railway oflicers and other estabtisbments) are entered in that group 
and not under Group 161, Order 4.5 ‘Public Administration. Govcminent 
peons and ehttpmm other than those in the above mentioned esfcablish- 
mente are included under this group and not in Group 117 ' Porters and 
Messengers.' 

273. Changes in the Classification sincel911 .-In keeping with the pria- 
oiples laid down above, certuin ebangea were found necessary in the s^eme 
adopted in 1911, In 1911, there were 55 Orders and 169 Groups, The^ 
have DOW been expanded into 66 Orders and 101 Groups, The variation in 
the number of Orders has been caused by (1) the provision of S new Orders 
19 ‘Transport by Air,* 48 ‘Air Force* and 66 ‘Other unclassified non-pro¬ 
ductive indnstriesi * (2) the amalgamation of Order 10 ‘Industries of Luxury' 
with Order 19 * Industries connected with refuse matter’ under the head 
‘ Other miscellaiieous and undefined industries' and of Order 40 ' Trade in 
refuse matter' with 41 ‘Trade of other sorts’ under the head 'Trade of 
other sorts ’ 

To be more logical and exact in olassification, a few occnpatiODs 
have been transferred from one order to another, e. j., bristles work, brush 
makers and persons occupied with feathers have been transferred from 
Order 6 * Textile Industries * to Order 7 ‘Hides, skins and bard matermls 
from the animal kingdom’; thatchera have been transferred from Oi'dcr 15 
'Building Industries’ to Order 8 ’ Wood Industries'; makers of glass bangles 
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and beads have been transferred from Order 18 ‘ IndnstrieB of Luxury 
to Order 10 'Ceramics'; newspaper edit-ora and jourDdista have been 
removed from Order 18 to Order 50 'Letters and arts and smencea'; 
aerobats, (sonjurors, jortune-tellerB, eto., have been transferred Irani otd 
Oi'der 41 ‘ Trade of other sorts ' to Order 50. 

The valuation in the number of the ^oups is chiefly due to the 
splitting up of certain graups of 1911 with a view to more tirecise classifica¬ 
tion. Thus, group 4 of 1911 ‘farm servants and field labourers' is now 
divided into grouft 4 ‘ farm servants' and group 6 * field labourersgroup 
IB of last time ‘ raising of small animals' now amplified into group 16 ‘ birds, 
bees, etc,* and group 16 ‘silk worms. ’ Separate groups have been alloted 
for the first time to (1) persons engaged in making, assembling or repairing 
motor vehicles or cycles—group 99; (2) owmers. managers and employes 
(excluding personal servants) conneotM with mechanically-dpiveu vehicles 
(including tmms)^ngi^*^P HBl (3) dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, 
motors, cycles, eto.—group 144 and (4) private motor tWvers and cleaners— 
group 183, The growing interest taken in the condition and movement of 
labour is reflected in the provlaion of three new^ groups—lOG ‘ labourers in 
harbour works and dockyards’; 109 * labourers emploj*™ on the construction 
and maiutenanee of harbours, docks, streams, rivers and canals’ and 112 
‘ labourerB employed on ■ roads and bridges,' all other persona employed on 
these works being placed in separate groups. 

274, Reference to Statistics —The statistics relating to (pupations ob¬ 
tained by the methods described above are published in Imperial Tables XVII 
to XXL Table XVll is a general statement showing, for each district and the 
City, the number of persons supported by each ocoupatiou, classified in the 
scheme, and, under each occupation, the number of persons _ partially 
supported by agriculture. In this table the term ‘partially agriculturist' 
includes only those people whose subsidiary occupation falls under groups 1, 
2 , 8, 4 and 6, Table XYIU contains under three heads of rent roceivera, 
rent [jayers and agricultural labourers, the subsidiary occupation of agri- 
oulturiets. Table XIX shows for certain mixed occupatious the number 
of persons who returned each occupation as their (o) principal and (i) subsj- 
diaiy means of livelihood. Table XX shows the distribution by religion of 
pei'sons supported by each oeoupation* It is divided into two sootione : 
section 1 giving details for the State and section 11 fumiehing similar 
details for the City of Hyderabad. Table XXI deals with occupation by 
selected castes, trib^ or races. The saUent features of these voluminous 
tables are presented in the first nine subsidiary' tables appended to this 
Chapter. Of these, 

Table I shows the general dlstributioxi of the populatton by occupation ; 

Table II shows the distribution by oooupation in natural divisions; 

Table III shows the distribution of the agricultural, industrial, oom- 
mercial, professional and other occupational population in natural divisions 
and districts; 

Tables IV and V show the occupations combined with agriculture where 
agriculture is the subsidiary (Tabid IV) or the principal (Table V) occupation; 

Table VI shows the occupations of females by sub-classes and seleoted 
orders and groups; 

Table VII gives comparative figures for selected occupations for the 
years 1901, 1911 and 1921 ; 

Table VllI shows the occupatious returned by certain selected castes, 
and, for each occupation, the proportion of female workers to male ■ 

^ Table IX gives details of persons employed on railways and in the irri¬ 
gation, postal and telegraph departments, as reported by those departments. 
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275. The Special Industrial Census.—A b ia 1911, a. oeaauB of induBtrial 
estoblishtnentB, but of a more detailed and eeareluag ebaraoter, waa taken 
this time. A deaeription of this apeoial induBtrial caasua will be given in 
Part II of this Chapter. 


276- General distHbution of Population by Occupation.^Tbe marginal 
statement gives the actual and pro[>ortional dgiiree for the four main classes of 
oooupationSi a ad 
compareB the pre¬ 
sent proportional 
hgureB with the 
correspond tng 
ones in 1911. 

It sho'^vs that, 
though a great- 
majority of the 
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people are dependent on agriculture and pursuits akin to it, the proportion 
of [jorsouB so maintaining themselves bos fallen by 7 |>er cent., no doubt due 
to the viciasittidee of the seaaona during the decade under review. On the 
other band, persons supporting themselves by the preparation and supply of 
material Bubstances bare increased by 2 per cent, and those following 
miscellaneous pursuits by 5 per cent. 


277. Comparison with the occupational distribution of 1911.— The 
marginal statement shows that as compared with 1911, the occupationai dis¬ 
tribution has undergone some changes. * Agriculture* shows a decrease of 
over 72 ijer mille, ^Industry' by 2 per mille and 'Domestic Service* by 4. On 
the other band, there have been increases under other beads, excluding 
‘Minerals', 'ProfeaaionB* and ‘PersoDB livlogon their own income' who are in a 
stationary state. The increase under 
Dnspeeihed' ia as much as 6 per cent, 
dne perhaps to the nc^ligenoe of the 
enumerator to ascertain the real 
occupation B of the persons enume¬ 
rated, finding this head an pasy peg 
on which to hang any occu|)ation 
which he could not raaiiily classify. 

The increases under other heads am 
not much, and vary from IB per mille 
under ‘Trade* to one per mille under 
‘Public AdminietratioiL* 

278. Further discussion of occu- 
patioD statistics. — A brief review of oeonpatiou statistios by snb-ctasses and 
main orders may now be given. It may be repeated that Dr. BerfeiJ Ion ’s Class 
A ‘Production of raw materials' contains two sub-olaeses (1) Exploitation of 
Animals and vegetation and (2) Exploitation of minerals. The first sub¬ 
class is i^ain divided into two Orders (1) Pasture and agriculture and (2) 
Fishing and hunting, and the second sub-otass is divided into three Ordors 
(1) Mines, (2) Quarries of hard rock, (3) Salt, etc-Let ua now consider 
the first Order. 

279- Cl ass-A-Sub-class I, Order I.—Pasture and Agriculture. —This is 
an important order and 6,44S persons out of every 10,000 of the population find 
maintenance from the 16 groups of ocou|>ations coming under this Order, 
The total number of persons dependent on these occupations is now 
6,794,968, as a^inst 8i281,B‘29 in 1911, or a decrease of nearly 18 (>er cent, 
daring the dec^. There has been a decrease in almost all the sub-divi¬ 
sions of this Order. 

Order I, it may be stated, has 6 sub-divisions, of which the first, or 
‘ Ordinary cultivation* is the most important* as It concerns 90 per oeut, of 
the peraonfi coming under this Order. 
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CHAfXSK. JOL.— C U XITTP i TTO H. , 


This 6ob-divi6ion compriseB 6 groape as shown tn ^ 

number of people supported by these show a deer^^ oi 19 per c™_. 
only fjronp which shows ftn increase m this sub-crder is that of 

tL heaviest fall has oeentred Id the case of f™ servants and field 
labourer* taken together. The toHof BPi^^ 

and such uniavourable 
conditions dunng the 
last decade naturally 
account for the enor¬ 
mous decrease notioed 
in them. The in- 
ores^ in the number 
of rent receivers, 
when there has been 
a decrease under each 
of tbs other heads, 
proves that land la 
paaeing out of the hands of not only cuftivatore but also of landed proprie¬ 
tors into the bands of mere rent receivers. 
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The second snb-division of this Order, viz., ‘OTOwere of b[)^ product 
and market gardening* covers two groups (6 and 7), of which the former 
relating to plantations need not bo considered at all as tWe are no planta¬ 
tions of tea. coffee, etc., anywhere in the Dominions. The latter (Wo.7) 
refers to frnit, etc., growers. In 1911, there were only 22,804 persons ^ordrf 
under this sub-order, but now there are 50,183 persons coming under this 
category. In other words, fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, M^nut, etc., 
growers have increased by 120 per cent, during the decade. Thus, market 
gardening has thriven much better than ordinary cultivation during the 
period under review. 

The third sub-division, viz,. Forestry, has three groups {8-10), of which 
only one—group 9 {wood-cutters, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., colleotors and 
charcoal burners) need be considered here. This group covers 60,641 persons 
now. as against 40,905 in 1911. Thus, there has been an increase of 48 per 
cent, in the number of persons engaged in these ocoopations. 

The foui'th sub-division—'Raising of ftinn stock—contains four groups 

(11-14) as shown in the margin, of 
which only one has gained an 
Increase in numbers. 

The last sub-division of this 
order, vi*., * Raising of small 
animals* supports only 1 person 
out of 10,000 of the population and 
is therefore of little importance in 
the State. 

28(X Sub-class I, Order 2.— 
Order 2 of sub-class I relates to 
fishing and hunting (groups IT 
and 18). The number of persons engaged in fishing have increased by 37 per 
cent, and those finding a livelihood in hunting have increased by 9 per cent. 
Thus, persons who have adopted fishing and hunting as their ocoupationB 
have increased by 22 per cent, during the decade. 
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The vicissitudes of the season must have no doubt turned the hands of 
some of the ordiai^ cultivators and agric^tural labourers to such work, as 
wood-cutting, fishing and hunting, and this would seem to be the reaeon 
why there have been increases under such oocujiations, white ordinary 
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oiUtivators and agnoultural labourera bave deolined in nombers. On the 
wLolfij Snb-olass I— ■Exploitation of animals and vogotation—shows a 
decrease of 17 |ior cent, in the number of persone supported by oooupatione 
falling under that sub^olass. 

m 

281. Occupations combined with Agriculture.— Imperial Tabje XVil 
gives, for each occupation, figures of persons who al^ have some agricultural 
pursuit as a subsidiaTy means of subsistence. Subsidiary-table IV appended 
to this Chapter gives proportionate figures of these cases. Imperial Table 
XVIII gives details, under a few main heads, of Ihe secondary occujiations, 
which agriculturists of diflEerent kinds pursue. These statistics are reduced 
to proportionate figures in Subsidiary Table Y, It may be pointed out that 
both these subsidiary tables refer only to actual workers, 

Tiikiog the figures for workers with agrioulture as a subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion, we find that those following 
the marginally-noted non-agricul¬ 
tural occupations favour agricul¬ 
ture as a subsidiq.i'y means of 
income. The statement, which 
give!? details by uatural divisions, 
shows that growers of special 
praduots, who are no doubt agricnl- 
i?ulists in a way, are^moat iirone to 
take to general agriculture as an 
additional means of support. Next 
to them come the professionals who 
find in agi'iculture a means to eke 
out their income. Persons living ou 
their inoome and those engaged in 
the exploitation of minei'als are the 
least inclined to take help from 
agriculture. In four of the in stances quoted in the margin, vi®. Raising of 
farm stock, Industry, Pub lie Administration and Professions, the Marath* 
wara proportion la less than that of Telingana, In the remainiug four, the 
Marathwara proportion is much higher than that of Teiingaaii. It may be 
noted that, geaerally speaking, agriculture is followed as a sub^diary 
occupation by any class W'hioh has made money enough to require invest¬ 
ment; as also by the fishing and hunting tribes, who are glad to get a chance 
of adding to their prccarione carniags by working on the fields. 

We may tiurn now to the figures relating to the combination of non- 
agrieultuml oocnpations with agri* 
c^ture ae the- principal oalling. 

The marginal statement shows 
the number per 10,000 of the 
agriculturists who have retumed 
some subsidiary occupations. 

Naturally, the rent receivers show 
the highest pixjportion of persons 
following subsidimy oocu[>atioos 
among the agricultural olassee, 
the occupations most largely favoured being those of rent payers (473 
per 10,000) and agrioulturaf labour (303 per 10,000), Admin isttution, 

professions, money-lending and dealing in grain furnish the other principal 
subsidiary occupations to the laudiords. Among the cultivators, 118 per. 
10,000 ure agrioultaiul labourers and 104 per 10,000 rent receivers. Tho 
other principal subsidiai'y occupations they turn their hands to are general 
labour, oattle-breedipg, trades of all kinds and Government service. Among 
farm servants and field labourers, 93 per 10,000 are rent payers, 73 per 
10,000 rent receivers and 68 pet 10,000 general labourere. They also go in 
for mill-Ii^our, rice-pnunding, oil-pressing, leather work, weaving or any 
other vilify industry. 
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282. Class-A, Sub-class II.^The Hecond sub-oUiss coming underthe imm 

bead of * Production of raw materials ’ is styled ‘ Exploitation of ' 

It iuolndes tbveo orders (3-6), vi^.. Mines. Quarries of hard 

eto.. and 6 groups There arc no salt workers m 

engaged in quariydng Of hard rocks appeai'ed. fou the liret tmie. at the 

oe^s of 1011. when they numbered 3,140. Now they have moreaecd t 

4,883. Ill the same \vay, from an insignificatit 130 at the of 1901, 

the imniber of persons supporfced by mines incrciised to 10,UJ0 m ij±i. 
Now they u umber 15.154, of whom 16.058 are supported by the ooal mmee 
in Waraugai, as against 11.650 in 1011. The ^Id mines at Hutti were 
olosed down during the decade under review. On the whole, tins s^oi^a 
shows an iiicreaso of l3 per cent, in the number of persons supported by 
occupations coming undev it. 

The two sub-elasses forming Class A show that, during the decade 
under review, there has been rt decrease of 17 per cent, in the number ol 
persons coming under that class, accoi’ding to their occupations. 

283. Class B—Preparation and supply of material substances. This class 
consists of three important sub-classes, vi^.. Industry',(HI), Transport (I^) 
and Trade iV). Indiistrv' comprises Orders 3-l8, oovoi ing groups ii5-103. 
Transport covera Orders 18-33 including groups 104-131>, i\nd Trade takes 
in OrderB 34-40 consisting of groups 131-154* Thus, as no less than 36 
Orders and 130 oecupatioual groups come under Class B-. it is only 
possible to notice the more important of these here. 

284. Sub-class ni, Industry.— The number of persons stfpiioyted by 

iudus trial ocou pat ions has fallen 
from 1,873,733 in 1811 to 1,711.837 
in 1831, or by nearly9 percent, 
during the decade. The popidation 
supported by, and the aetuaLworkera 
taking part- in, the various industries 
are sliown in the margin. Indus¬ 
tries supporting less than one per 
mille of the population are omitted 
in the statement. It showe that a 
vast majority of the iudustriftl popu¬ 
lation is engaged iti induatrios con¬ 
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nected witli dress and textiles, Wo may note in passing that industries 
connected with hides and skins, metals, ceremica and chemical produots 
support, in reference to the proportion of actual workers engaged, a larger 
propoiltou of |>eople than the other industries mentioned. 


The changes in the number of persons returned as engaged in the more 
important of these inductries at the present Census as compared with the 
figures at the previous Census may now be noted. Textile industries show 
on the whole a decline of 16 per cent., no doubt due to h«d seasons and the 
prevalence of epidemics. Persons employed in cotton-ginning, cleaning and 
pressing show the heaviest fall (76 per cent-). There has been a slight in¬ 
crease (O*! per cent*) in the number of those engaged in spinning, sizing and 
vveaving. Wool carding and spinning has fallen to the extent of 23 per cent,, 
while silk weaving has suder^ as much as 37 percent. Wool industries 
carried on by the slow and costly indigenous methods cannot prosper in a 
competition with iDOohme-inade foreign goods. In bad years the demand 
for silk cloth is not much, and it is not surprising that there has boeu such 
a fall iu this industiy, seeing that the decade under review was unfortunate 
in several ways. The ilyoing, hloaohing, printing, preparation and sponging 
of textiles give employment to a larger number of persons than before. In 
fact, it is only these industries that show an incro^e in the number of 
dependent persons under the bead of Textiles. 

285. Industries of dress—This class which engages the highest propor¬ 
tion of the industtial population shows a decline of 16 per cent.^ due no doubt 
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CLASS C, PCBL10 ADMINISTRATION aND LIBERAL ARTS 

to the Slime muaea as those which brought about a fall io textiles, BuiMing 
and foo<l uidustrics also have fallea by 19 a'nd 14 iwr cent, reapeetivoly. On 
the other band industries conneoted wil-h hides, skins, ete-, wood abd eera- 
mioB have improved to the extent of 77, 14 and fl per cent. reBpectively* 

286 Sub class IV, Transport —The nuinber of people supported by in- , 
dustries connected with transport is 103,083 according to the present Census. — 
as against 133,061 in 1911, or an inoreftse of 44 per cent. This ijicrease ua 
mainly attributable to the increase in the nuLubet of boat ownera, boatmen 
and towmen; palki, etc., bearers and owners; employee in railway, post, 
telegraph and telephone services. No doubt the disappoi ntmg aeaBons must 
have driven a large number gf the Bhoi class, who work as field labouiers, 
back to their traditional occupations. The increase in the railway,^ etc., 
services must be due to the opening of the Hyderabad-Gadag line as far as 
Mahbubnagar during the decade, 

287. Sub-class V, Trade.— Trade now supports 1,218,090 persons and 
bUow' an increase of 7 per oont, over the number in 1911 A la^e number of 
orders and greups are included under this sub-class, and w*e can note only 
the more important numerical changes in these. Of the 34 ocoupational 
grou]i8, tlie following show an increase or a decrease of more than 30 per 
cent in the number of persons dependent on them. 
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Most of the above groups show an increase or a decrease of leas than 5,000 
persons. Those that have sufiered or gained to the extent of more than 
5,000 people are given below (.only round uumbere are quoted). 

Dealers in sheep, etOj have lost by over 7,000 peraoua 
Traders in means of transport do 
Traders in pieoegoods, etc. 

Fish dealers 
Grocers, etc. 

Publishers, etc., 

Sellers of sweatrooats, etc, 

Traders in fire-wood, etc. 

Sellers of tobacco, etc. 

Sellers of milk, etc. 


do 18,000 


do 

21,000 

do 

do 

48,000 

do 

have gained 

7,000 

do 

do 

8,000 

do 

do 

13,000 

do 

do 

lO.OtK) 

do 

do 

67,000 

do 


The variations in the number of persons following the various occupa- 
tious comprising the three sub-claases have resulted in a slight deorease of 
0'6 per ceut- in the total number coming under the main head Class B. 

288. Class C, Public Administration and Liberal Arts.— This comprises 
three sub-oIasBos—Public Poree (VI), Public Administration (Vll) and Pro¬ 
fessions and Liberal Arts (Vlll}, The first contains 4 Orders and f> Groups^ 
the second only one Order but 4 Groups and the third 5 Ordere and lo 
Oroutia. 


289. Sub-class VI, Public Force.— Of the 4 Orders under this head, wo 
need consider only two, 41 'Army’ and 44 ‘Police'. The Imperial 
army stationed in the Dominions shows, for obvious reasons, an increase of 
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44 per oenli, while the State army hB impreved '*y 

PoUm including village watchmim, have increased by e« 1^ ceuB. 

During the eariv part of the deoade under review, Di^nct Police w s 
reorg^sed on the hues recommended by the Indian Police CommisBioii and 

the Force was strengthened. 


290. Sub-class VII. Public Administration.— This shows a decre^ of 
3 per cent, due mainly to the reduction in the number of village officiala 
and seri'ants other than watchmen. 

291 Sub-class Vni. Professions and Liberal Arts. Thie sub-elasa also 
shows a decline of about 4 per cent. Of the 5 Ordem oo^ng under this 
sub-clasB. two. iiX 47 ‘Law ’ and ‘ Instmotion show mcrease and th^e 
remaining three, vU, 46 * Religion 48 ‘Mediome and 60 Letters and acts 
and sciences show decrease. There has been a rei^rkable inoreatto under 
* Law ■. The number of lawyers of all kinds has moreased from 6.836 to 
26 641 or by 390 per cent, during the decade, and their clerks, [letition- 
writers, etc.; have developed from 28 to 477. In the mntto of Instmotion 
also, there has been an equally remarkable development. The number of 
nrofeesors, teachers, etc, has increased from 33,674 to 67,063. On the other 
hand, ‘ Religion ’ and * Letters and sciences' show a decrease of about 40 
per cent, each and * Medicine * of about 6 per cent. 


292 Class D, Miscellaneous.— This is the last of Dr. BertilJon’s classee 
and comprises 4 sub-classes i IX-Xil), 6 Orders 161-66) and 12 Groups of 
oocupations (180-191). Of these, sub-class IX deals with persons hying on 
their income, and shows an inOPBUse in the number of tJorBons so^ hving of 
nearly 12 per cent, over the figure for 1911. Sub-class X ' Doniestie service 
shows that the number of domestic servants has decreased by no less than IS 
\>er cent. The insufficiently described oooupations coming under s« b-class XI 
and the improductiYe beggars, vagrants, etc., reooided under sub-class XII, 
need no notice. 


293. Distribution of occupations by Natural Divisions.—The marginal 
statement shows the local distribution of the different sub-classes by natural 
divisions. The City, ns may bo expected, shows the least proportion of 
agriculture. It must, however, be noted that 49 per cent> or about half 
' the City population is 

neither siipiiorted by 
Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce nor Profes¬ 
sions. 22 per cent, or 
nearly luilf of the latter 
depend ujion public 
service, Civil or Military, 
and 14 per oont. on 
domestic seniec. 5|ier 
cent, are reported to he 
living on their inconifi. Turning to the divisions, we find Mnrathw'ora 
showing a larger proportion of agriculturists than Telingano. This may bo 
due to the inclusion of the City in the latter division. Under all other 
beads, however, Telingana is miich in advance of M^irathivara. In industry 
it shows a higher proportion than the City itself. The statement helps to 
elucidate the contrast existing between the distribution of occupations In 
the City and the districts. 
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294. Occupations in the City of Hyderabad.— -The main occuptiona of the 
City may be uotioed now [d greater detail. 

A glance at the maiginal etatement ahows 
how the oocupationaJ variation tn the 
City differs very widely from that of the 
SbUe as a whole. Naturally the number 
dependent on agriculture in the City Is 
much less tluiu that iu the districts. !d 
fact, it is as I to 41. In I'extile Industries 
the ratio is 1:4. On the other hand, 
in Food industries, Tmusport Trade in 
Textiles, Public Force, Public Administra¬ 
tion, Professions. Domestio service, and 
liersous ii%dng on their iucotnc, the City 
shows much higher proportions than the 
State as a whole. For every one person 
out of a thousand that live by Trade in 
Textiles, Food Industries, Professions and 
Liberal Arts, Public Administration. Do¬ 
mestic service, Transport or Public Force 
iu the State, there are reapectively, *23, 

3, 4, 5, b and? iiersons in the City earning 
their livelihood through snob moans. The proportion iu the case erf those 
who live on their income is strikingly hi^h in the City. For every one per¬ 
son out of a thousaud, w'ho manege to live so in the State, 25 persons live 
in Uu»t way jji the City. The proportion of the ' Onproductive' i8 only 
slightly higher than that iu the State. 

The percentage which the actual workers engaged In various ocoupa- 
tions in die City beiir to the total numbers so engaged in the w*holc Domi- 
iiions may now be considered. Iu the matter of agriculture,actual workers 
in the City form only 3 tier cent, of the total number. Among groweia of 
special jiinducts and market gardening, however, 6 ))er cent, ari! found in the 
City. Industrial workers of the City make up only 2'5 per cent, of their 
total strength in the State, but, if w'o consider iudividual industries sepa' 
raloly, I he City w'orkers form 0 per cent, of those engaged In food indue- 
triesl^ 7 per cent, of the workers In building industries and 43 per 
cent, of those engaged in construe lion of means of tnmsport. Indus¬ 
tries eouueoted with furuiture and the production and supply of elec- 
trioity art? to ho found only in the City and therefore all the workers in 
those" industries beJimg to the City, Workers in transport in the City 
form 15 per cent, of the total number. 37 per cent, of the eniploj^cs In 
Post Oflico, Telogmph and Telephone services are to be found iu the City 
alone. Trade in the City takes up only 6 percent, of the workers in that 
line bat' Bmkorage, Commission and li»x|iort’, ‘ Tra<1e in wood,' ‘ Trade in 
Chemical P^ucte' and ‘ Trade in Metals * hud, respectively, 99, 72, 54 and 
41) {icr cent, of the workeiii in the City. Of the total iininber of persons 
employed in ‘ Trade in clothing and toilet artiolesthe^Citj supplies 13 [>er 
cent. Again, 23 per cent, of those trading in articles of luxury are to be 
found iu the City. The bulk of the ai'my (53 percent.) is coucentmted in 
the City. PubUo Administration requires 10 per ceni. of its personnel for 
the City, Tho City supplies H per cent, of those following professions and 
liberal arts. Mi-dioal uieu and men of lattersf arts and sciences form 22 
and 17 }x^r cent, nf their respective totals. Persons living on thoir income 
are to be foimd largely in tl^ City, and therefore such persons form 07 per 
cent, of their class. 17 per cent, of the domestio servants ai'e engaged in 
the City. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals in the City account 
lor 40 per cent, of the inmates of such mstitutiona in the State. 
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CHAFTSB XIl.—OCCUPATION 

A compaxiBon the dtiee ol the Brig* Mmn 

The marginal etiiteinent 
Bhowa the number of per¬ 
sons per milie supported by 
the various ocsou patio ns in 
the Hyderabad City, Madras 
and Bombay, and some 
dtba in important tndiau 
States. It shows that Hy¬ 
derabad has much to im¬ 
prove in matterH of indus¬ 
tries, ptofessiona and the 

I iberal arts. 

295 Workers and Dependants—The general instmctioijs as regards the 

diatinotion between workers and 
dependants have already been 
quotetl. The marginal statement 
shows the ppoportiona of workers 
and depondante in the 4 main 
Classes and the 13 BUb-olasses. 
In 7 ont of the 12 sub-classes do 
we find workers predominating* 
the highest proportion being found 
among those engaged in the ex¬ 
ploitation of ininerirls. Transport, 
Publio Administration, Prtifes- 
sions and persons living on tbeir 
income show' a higher |)ereeutnge 
of dependants than w'orkers, the 
last class show'ing the highest 
propoi'tioD in this respect. Trade 
alone shows ano<|uaUty of ivorkers 
and dependants. Taking all oo- 
enpatioas together, worki'rs form 
68 per cent, and dependants 47 
per cent. 


296. Local distribution of Workers and Dependants.—^The distribution 
of workers and dependants in the City and in the natural divisions affords 
on interesting study. 

The marginal statement sboivs the proportion of wntkors in four of the 

main classes of professions. 
The low proportion of workers 
in the City is dne to the fact 
that very few females ore 
workers there. Except in the 
cose of domestic service, the 
number of females following 
any independent occupation 
is very small. The larger 
Dumber of workers under 
agriculture in T e li n g a n a 
would seem to depend upon 
the nature of the crops raised there—rice and jawar. Marathwora, where 
the principal crop is cotton, does not engage so large a proportion of workers 
on agriculture. There is also another reason why the number of workers 
in the latter division is smaller than that in the former. The volume of 
migration from Maratbwara into the adioining British Provinces is, as wo 
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have noted in the Chapter on Birth placa, much lar^gor than that from Telin- 
goniw It would appear that able-bodied labourem go in large numbers to 
Bombay, etc., from that division. Aa a ooneequenoe, the number of actual 
workers there ie much reduced. 

297* Occupation of Feoialca.— ‘Out of a total female popubtion of 6,120,099 
in tbe State, about 49 per cent, have 
retiu oed themselves as workers. .The 
margiDal statement shows the number 
of female workers per 1,0(X) male work¬ 
ers in various occupations classitied ac¬ 
cording to the sub-GlaBses adopted at 
the present Census. Acoording to this 
statement, female workers loom pre- 
ponderatingly lai^e in the 'Unspecifiod' 
oocupations.* This may be duo to their 
inability or the inability of the enu¬ 
merator to allocate to the proper head 
the various petty occupations fol¬ 
lowed by them. The next highest pro¬ 
portion is shown by the ‘ Unproductive’ 
sub-class. It may be noted that no less than 96 per cent, of the women 
coming under this head are beggars. Next come those engaged in ‘Trade. 
The chief articles they deal in wnll bo detailed later on. The appearance of 
females under ’ Public Force* is due to the fact that 'Police and ‘T^illage 
TVatchmen’ are i ncluded u nder this head- A number of females are engaged in 
the V, I. D. Police and some more carry out the duties of village watcUmen. 
Females present a higher proportion iu BUb-elasa Tthan even in sub-class X 
'Dome^ilic sorvico', as laigo mimbers of them help in agrieultural operations 
as field labourers, etc., in rural areas. In urban areas only do they serve as 
domestic servants. The olass which shows the lowest proportion of females 
is ualurully the professions. The state of their education and the eocial 
attitude of the ladians, which is opposed to the a^sociatiou of females in 
men*B avocations, work against any improvement in this line. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows in detail the number of femaies eii^ed in 
vanouH occupations Tbe occupations in which women preponderate are 
etated in the marginal table- Most of the (Xionpations in this table, it 

would be seen, are recogniRed as women’s_ _ 

ocoufK&tions by custom and tradition, No. of 

and are such as make but a slight de- uccnpfttiona 

maud on physical strength- As regards 

other oocupation6, there is hardly one in --— ■- - -- 

which females do not take imrt as active FJ*ii -..| 7,^ 

workers, tl.oueh thsy do Dot hold the Jil5 

enme position ol predominapco as in i Rice p^ows. s«kc»,««. ..j ^iw 

those referred to Rbilve. On the whole, Si ^ !“ 

it ihay be noted that, after cultivation, ScUei* of laiit, huuer. gijoe, etc—, mts 
the jmneipat ocenpatious which afford i ic*f, etc, aciiei^' mso 

women a livelihood are trade io food, J Fimn MrvBiit» — 

industries of dress and the toilet, textile j vSido»of^r»tedwatera. toe,eto maa 

industries and building industries. These I __ 

occupations absorb over 70 per coot* of the 

female workers in the State, more than 38 per cent, of the romainiug*coining 
under the head'Insuflioiently described occupations’. An examination of 
each of these occupations in detail may indicate the direction in which 
women's work tends to develop. 
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CfHAPTEH XU —'OOCUPATlON, 


298. Atfrkulture and number of Female Workers.-The figures for thft 

* ligriciiltiural occupation are given m 

the miirgin. There has been a very 
eonBiderable increase in the number of 
fmit. flowert oto., growers, but among 
rent-receivers, ordinary cultivators and 
farm eervanta and Sabourers, the num¬ 
ber of the females liaa greatly deojeas- 
ed. Seeing that the number of females , 
in the State decreased by fj O per oent. 
dui'ing the decade, the enormous de¬ 
crease under ordinary uultivators and 
field labourers would seem to he a 
matter of great concern. Migration alone cannot account for thie^ 
the vicissitudes of the season and the prevalence of epidemics and hmh 
prices of food-stafla do, to a great extent, account for this ^ 

numbers. The increase under ‘fruit, oto, growers , inspite of those 
eumstances, is noteworthy. 

299. Textile Industries and Female Workers 
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rease in the number of female workers. 
300. Female 


■Of the textile industries, 
only those which empley 
a large number of women 
arc sbowti in the luur- 
giual Btatement. With 
the singlo exception of 
‘dyeing, bleochit^, etc,.' 
which shows un iuercaao 
of OT jior cent, in the 
number of the women 
employed during the 
decade, eveiy other 
item under this head 
shows an onormons dec- 
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Workers in industries of dress and toilet—-The marginal 
statement bIiows thiit Ihe variation 
between the number of women employ¬ 
ed in 1911 and that employed in 10‘il 
in indastrles of dress and toilet is 
less than in the oocupatsons hitherto 
coneidered. In fiiot, there has been a 
tangible increase in the numbor of 
those engaged in washing, cleaning and 
dyeing, and an enormous iucrease in 
the number working as barbers, hair 
dressers and "iiug makers. 


301. Building industries and Female Workers,—As the mnr^nal state¬ 
ment shows, there has been a consider’ 
able increase in tbo uumber of females 
employed in building industries during 
the decade. This may be due, to some 
extent, to the fact that several improve- 
nients are being effected in the City by 
the City Impiovement Boainl, It may, 
however, be pointed out that the 
figures given agamst ‘lime burners' and 
‘excavators’ in 1911 seem to bo very 
much below the actual figures. The 
only decrease has occurred under the bead ‘Builders, painters, etc'. It may 
be that persons> who would have been returned under this head last time, 
have now been entered more correctly tinder the other beads in this group,, 
according to their prinoipal oocupatione. 
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302- Trade in food and Female Workers, —Next to building indufetriee, 
trade lu food ehowa an inoreaae, in 
the number of the leimle workers. 

The number of fenialee working 
as sellers of milk, vegetables, 
grain and tobaeoo has increased 
oottsiderably. The number of 
hotehkeepers b a s more than 
doubled Itself. There has been a 
large fall in the number of feiualea 
working as fish •dealers, grocers, 
eellers of sweetmeats, sheep, gouts, 
pigs, and hay, grass and f^der. 

The highest increase has occurred 
among tobacco-sellers and the 
heaviest fall among fieh-dealers- 

303- Occupation by Religion. —Imperial Table XX shows the distribu¬ 
tion by religion of workers and dependants in different occupation a. The 
marginal statement shows the numbers pursuing various occupations, 
olasiiified under the four 
main heads, out of eveiy 
100 persons following 
different religions in the 
State. The Animist, be¬ 
ing situated as he is, has 
to depend mostly upon 
agriculture for bis main* 
tenance. Thus it is that 
about iJO per cent, of the 
Animists are engaged in 
Class A—Production of 
Kivv materials, while they 
are fouud in small pioportions in other ocou patio tie- Among the numeri¬ 
cal ly important rel^ioniets in the State, the Hindus stand first as regards 
the proportion of workers and dependants in this classOut of every lOO 
Hindus, 57 depend on oooupations coming under class A. On the other 
hand, out of eveiy 100 Musalmans, only 45 follow such ocouiaitions. In 
class IS — Preparation and supply of material substances—also the Hindus 
pre^wdSerato, their proportion being 26 per cent., as against 20 per cent, of 
the Musalmans. In the remaining l.^va classes, Uow^ever, the Musalmans 
show' proportionately higlier figures. 16 per eaut. of the Musaltnana ore 
engaged in occupations oommg under Class C—Public Adm ini at ration and 
1 ibem I arts — a sagainstSpercent.oftheHindus, Olaas D —Mi see I Ian oou s — 
duds employment for 19 per cent, of the Musalmans, as against 12 per cent, 
of the Hindus. In the case of the Christians also, the last two classes 
show much higher proportions than those of the Hindus. 

304. Occuparion by Caste.— Imperial Table XXI furnishes material for 
the study of the relation bet'ween occupation and caste, and Subsidiary Table 
VllI appended to this Cliapter liringa out the salient features of the saine more 
pmminentiy, 'I'hough most of these castes have traditional occuputions of 
their own, yet cultivation in some form or other is the favourite occupation 
of each of these castes. The marginally-noted 6 castes show that the 
meuibei's thereof are taking to agriculturo to a greater extent fehtin to their 
traditional occupations. The Brah¬ 
man no doubt duds his traditiouol 
occupation of a priest not so profit¬ 
able in these materialistio dayB and 
is fast giving up that oocupation to 
a more lucrative one. The Kalal, 
who perhaps finds liquor-selling not 
so dignified to one who claims to be 
a Eshatriya, has taken to agri¬ 
culture to a much greater extent 
than to liquor-Belliug- The Man gal a 
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CHAPTER 3UI.—OOCtJFATlOK 


aB a barber and tlie Mutrasi as a hunter may not earn Buffioient to xnake 
both ends meet by stsoking to their traditional oooiipations only. Hence, 
to eke out their income they have to turn .their hands to other occupations 
as well. Cultivation ia one ol the means, and they are taking to it in 
large numbers. The Hajput no doubt finds a very^ limited opportunity 
to practiBe hia ancestral calling of arms and so is taking to a more luora- 
tive, but perhaps a lees dignified, oocupation. The castes, which show an 
inoreaee in the proportion of the cultivators among them ae compared with 
the corresponding proportion in 1911, are the Bhoi, the Brahman, thoDcwang, 
the Kurma, the Lingayat, the Mangala, the Pauehal, the Rajput and the Sale. 
The increase varies from *2 par cent, among the Sale to 16 per cent, amoug 
the Mangala. On the other hand, the following castes having cultivation 
as their traditional occupation show a considerable fall in tbo proportion 
of cultivators among them during the decade under review*: Hatkar 
(-29 per cent), Kapu (- 37 per cent.), Koli (-17 iier ceot.), Maratha ( -28 
percent.), Muonur (-25 per cent.), and Telaga (-17 per cent,). Two of 
these castes, the Hatkar and the Eapu, show an increase of 8 and 7 per 
cent., respectively, in their proportions of field labom-ers, while the other 
castes show similar increaecs under other occupations. Evidently, the 
vicissitudes of the season have driven these people, temporarily it may be, 
to other occupations. 

Turning now to other communities, w'e find that among the Musalinaus 
there has been quite a tangible increase in the proportion of cultiva¬ 
tor among them during the decade. The Sheikhs show the highest 
increase in this respect, viz, 10 per cent. Next oome the Moghuls with an 
increase of 8 per cent, in the proportion of their cultivators. The Syeds and 
the Pathans show an iaorease of 6 and 6 per cent. res|R3ctively. The 
Indian Christian community also shows an iuoroase, though a slight one, 
of 1 per cent, in the proportion. The Animistic tribes show* a decline in 
the proportion of tbolr cultivators. The BUils have Buffered very little in 
this respect* but tho Gonds, the Yerkalas and the Lambadas ebow a fall of 
29, 14 and 12 per cent., respectively, in the percentage preportion of their 
cultivators. 

305. The Depressed Classes —Wo may now consider the ocou|xitious 
returned by those castes which constitvxte what arc geneniily termed the 

* depressed ciassesStatistics relating 
to all these ohuises are, however, nob 
available. Only those castes regarding 
wbieh figures can be furnished both 
for 1921 and 1911 are shown in tho 
margin. The statement shows that 
both as cultivators and field labourers 
those classes are dwindling in num¬ 
bers. TJiey are evidently absorbed in 
other occupations in greater pi-opor- 
tions, 

PART U—INDUSTRY, 

306. Introductory.—As at the previous Census, special industriaj returns 
were obtflined from the managers of industrial establishments on the 
prusent ocoasion also- But some changes, which were thought ueoessary 
were ma^ in the special schedules issued to them. In 1911, the term 
* Industrial Establiamuent ’ covered institutions employing 20 persons and 
over, hut this time the term is widened in its significance so as to include 
all such establishments wherein 10 or more persons are employed on sepa* 
rate remuneration in any process for making, preparing, ornamenting, 
finishing or otherwise adopting for use, for trauaport, or for sale, any 
article cr part of an article. It does not include suoh industries iis are 
carried on by mombera of a household in their joint interest with less than 
ten hired labourers. The object of this definition is to include any 
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esiiablishtiioiit whioh is o( a nature of a factory, whore Jab our is concentrat¬ 
ed under a definite management, and ptid by definite individi^ remunera¬ 
tion, and to exclude cottage or family industry, where the work is done in the 
house by meinbera of a fiuntly and profits are shared in the family. In 1911, 
only one schedule was issued to the managers of establishments. This 
time two schedules (A & B) were req^nired to be filledin by them. Schedule 
' 'Was more or tess similar to the Industrial Schedule of 1911, but this 
time it elicited, in greater detail than on the previous oocasbn, information 
relating to the nature of eatablishments, the ownership and management of 
the business concerned, the nature of the principal and subsidiary' articles 
produced, tbu supervising anil technical staS, the power employed and the 
number of looms in textile establishments, ^hedule * B ' (newly Intioduc- 
ed) required particulars about tlie number, sox, age, race or caste, and 
birthplaoe of the operatives, both skilled and unskilled, and the personal 
oooupatiou of the skilled. These scheduies had to do nothing with the 
general Census schedules and were distributed to the managers iu time, so 
that they might be returned duly filled in within the month ending 30th 
April, 1921. The iufonnatiou so collected has been tabulated in tbe 
Imperial Table XXII, which is divided into seven parts as detailed below 

Part, 1—State sumiitary of establishments classified according to the 
nature and sti-ength of each, giving debiiis for those using 
power and also those which do not. 

Part II_Distribution of industries by districts and the City of 

ilyderabiftd. 

Part. III.—Establishments classified aoeording to the class of owners 
and managers. 

Part IV.—Caste or race and birthplace of skilled workmen classitiixl 
according to their industry and occupation. 

Part V,—Caste or race and birthplace of unskilled labourers olassifieil 
according to the industi^ in which they are working. 

Port Vh—Details of poivor employed in industrial establifiliinentH. 

Part Vll,—Suiubor of looms in use in textile establishments. 

The statistics contained in the^ Tables aro suimnavised in the last 
eight subsidiary tables appended to this Chapter. * 

307. Raw materials,—For industries to exist, there must be raw 
mateiial to work upon. The Slate is not wanting in such raw materials. 
Cotton and oil-se«ls me grown and exported in large quantities. 

300- Cotton,—The principal varieties of cotton cultivated in the Domi¬ 
nions are:— 

(1) Gaorani—An indigenous long staple cotton, silky and strong, 

which fetches high prices. It has spread over Marathwara, 

(2) IVesterm.^ Grown chiefly in the Eiuchur district. This variety 

also is fairly silky and strong and its price is rising. 

(8) Cccatimlm or itU kapas.—A dirty white variety, confined to a small 

area in Wiirangal taluk. 

(4) Bharat .—A short staple variety, introduced from Berar, Khondesh 

and Alunedabad. It is short, woolly and very white but weak. 

(5) Cambodm-—This variety is oot suited to black cotton soils, but 

grows well on the chalka soils of Telingana. 

It would be seen later that the cotton industry in its various branches 
employs more capital and gives employment to a larger number of people 
than any other industry carried on in the State, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the mining industry- The following statement shows the area 
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on which ootton was grown anti the weight of the cotton yield m bales 
(400 lbs. each) during the last ten years 
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Fun mo—(1910-iij 

^ 21—(1011-12) 

„ 22—(1012-1») 

„ oa^hoiS~ii> 

„ 24— 

„ 20—(ISlS-wi 

„ 20—(lOlfl-l?) 

„ 27^1017-16) 

„ 20—(1010-10) 

„ 22—(101O-2SOi 
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6.220,472 

627,0211 

2jte7,S14 

369,214 

6.663,627 

770,267 

3,a9S,lSl 

010,721 

3^306 

610,034 

6.19»iA»7 

700,703 

3,461,6(0 

6I6#01 

2,403,716 

642,633 

6,094.623 

740.4IHI 


Through the exertions of the Agricultural Depnrtment, chierty by the 
establishment of farms and the distribution of good seed, considerable im - 
provemeut has been effected in the quality of the cotton grown and the 
indigenous Gaorani variety, which was being sbwly displnoeh by the foreign 
Bharat, restored to its ixMition- At the Parbhani farm, which was esta¬ 
blished for the spread of Gaorani seed, Gaorani and BAarof varieties were 
grown side by side on a soil more suited to the latter, and it was pnictioally 
proved that the notion prevalent that Bharat gave a greater yield was 
incorrect. 


309. Oil-seeds. —Just us the cultivation of cotton is confined more or lees 
to Mura thwara, so the production of oil-seeds is limited to Telingana. Of 
the oil-seeds, the important ones are castor, jinjili, linseed, groundnut, karor, 
karilla and ambara. The followiug statement shows tho area allotted to, 
and the out-turn of, these during the lust decade 
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1,6994M0 

I, 208.372 
, 1,646,774 

J, lB0,57n 
1,987,745 

96,437 

95,376 

92,420 

36,023 
26,857 
92,874 
68,611 
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21,824 
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96,319 
(74180 
16,619 
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12,924 
15.256 
12,229 
0,213 
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118400 
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The castor grows wild in Teiingami to a greater extent than in any 
other part of India, Yet the seed, and not tile oil, is cciported in large quan¬ 
tities, Very few attempts have been made to extinct oil from tho seed on 
a largo scale and so the oil-cake, which is a very valuable fertiliser^ is lost to 
the country. Like tho castor, the moktoa also grows wild in the Duminions. 
The principal products of the»roAica (Ba««aLa/i/ch'a)are:“(l) The FiiOWER, 
whioh bos a creamy wax-like appearance, and oontamsa considerable 
quantity of sugar which by fermentation Is converted into aloohol- Pmeti- 
oally ali the country spirit which is oonsiunod in the Dominions is distilled 
from this flower. (2) The seed whioh yields a most valuable and marketable 
oil. This oil has a higher melting point than, most other oils and is in con¬ 
sequence utilised For making preparations of oil ' stand up.' It can be 
utilised for the manufacture of margarine and toilet soaps. (B) The bark, 
which yields an excellent light dye. 

310. Forest produce.— ^The forests abound in trees of great oconomioal 
value. Besides the timber-yielding trees, such as the Testova Grandis^ 
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DaJbergia LatifolM, Adijia Cordifolm^ Hardwickia Petroearpiu 

Marmpium, Hotoptf^U^a Int^rifolia, tlaere are to be fotmd tree^ 

such rts the Buiea Frfjmhsa, Ventilago Mndraspatana, Mortnda Tmcttma 
nnH Wrigktin Tindoioia-, fib re-producing plants^such as the Bauhinia Mala- 
bariea, Stercidia Urem and Agtwe; and lastly, the Zf^ipAus and 

Cassia Fistula, from which tanning bark is obtamod. 

311- Minerals.—Of tlio mineral wealth of the State, meuttou may be 
made of coal, which is being worked at the Singareni Collieries in the 
'Wai'angal district and which is known to exist at other local]ties in the 
Dominions, such as Allapally, Kamawamra, Batidela, Chinnur, Taodur, 
Akstipur, Antargaou, Sasti and Paonl. Gold used to be worked till reoently 
at Hutti in the Jjinjjsugur tahik, Raicliur district. An extensive giuphite 
area is found in the'Palondia taluk, Warangal distriot, and the saniple of 
graphite obtained from there is said to be quite useful for pencil leads- 
Iron deposits occur at several places, especially in the districts of Gulbarga, 
WarangaU Adilabad, Kariinmigar and Me^lak. Traces of copper have been 
noticed at Chititrala in the Nalgonda district. Limestone^ useful for house 
Iloortug and roofing and lithographic printing pur poses, is worked extensively 
at Tandur, Chinoholi,Seraiu, Nawandgi, Chitapiir, Wadi and Shababad—all 
in the GulbEirgii district. The vilJngers of auntipur in the Lingaugur taluk 
obtain 8«iuie potitsU by lixiviating the soil. Tlieae salts are used for leather 
manufacture. 

312. Agricultural farms.—Thus, it wnil be seen that the State is not 
wanting in materials to give rise to pntfitable industries of various sorts. 
The Dcjwirfcment of Industries and Commerce, cstabhabed during the decade 
under review, iiave much spado work to do, before they can demonstrate to 
looal capitalists, who are genonilJy shy in suoh matters, the utility and 
prodtabloness of starting some of these industries. For the prosent. the 
Agritiulluro Dejmrtiiient have established farms at the foUowing places for 
eximrimeuts and demonstration purposes:— 

11) PAIIBH.4N1.—The farm hem is intended for the epmad of pure 
6’nornrti seed, so that this variety of cottoi may bo cultivated extensively is 
tlie State. An atieuipt to double the return [wr acre without harming the 
soil by t-ho growth of grovindnut betweeu the rows of cotton proved success' 
fnl. Some experiments in grafting demonstrated the benefit of snob a 
prooeBs. For example, a large boiled staple cotton, silky lijie 

Cnorani but very weak, grafted on Gaorani, produced a Jong-stapled, silky 
cotton with the tensile strength of the latter. 

(2) KAMAHEDDL—This farm is reserved for sugai'cane cultivation. 
It was proved to the ryots how sugarcuue oould be cultivated with a veiy 
sparing use of or supports, by properly inaunring the field. Expori- 

ments with Ctwntodin and eri silk culture were also successful here. As 
Telingaua soils hie poor in phosphoric acid, the yield of paddy is nob 
satisfactory. It was shown howto improve the paddy crop and to avoid 
blight by the use of phosuhatic manures, and also howto rotate with a 
paying crop, euch as Camhodiu or Egyptian cotton. 

(31 ALiIR.—A fnrjii was started here on waste land, the sod of which 
wasverj’ alkaline and on which even grass would not grow. By proper 
draining and luituuriug, the land was tnEitlo fit for cultivation, and sngjuxauie, 
tobacco, coMtor and Cnmbodm cotton were grown on it. This proved to the 
ryots how n poor soil could be made productive by the judicious use of proper 
manures. 

(4) MAUBUBNAGAR.—This farm is confined to the growth of C’oiii- 
bodia, watered and on watered, and for castor to encourage eri silk culture. 

(5) UPPAL-—his demonstrates the advantage of using phosphatic 
manures in paddy cultivation. Cambodia cotton, sugar-cane, groundnut and 
potatoes are grown in rotation, 
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(6) 9AN6ABEDDT. — The farm is maintained for fruits and veget- 
aiiles. It is to be niad© a centre for Ctunbodut cotton. 

313, Government Factories, etc., under the Department of Industries.— 
The activities of tiie Department of ludustnea are now TOnfmed to 
four departmental works; (1) Power Alcohol Factory, 13) Soap I'jotory, (3) 
DeraonBfct?Ltion Weaving Factory and (4) Induatnal Labonitory. Tlie A w- 
hol FaetoiT at Kamareddi is intoudcd for the manufacture of apmt of bigb 
strength and ether, and to utilise these products to produce fuel for 
internal combustion enginoK, The build lugs are nearing completion, and, ^ 
Booii as the oecessary plant and machmery are erected, the facto^ wiU 
oommcnee working. The Soap Factory has commenced working 
seeds are amongst the most important products of the State, and as large 
quantities of them are annually exported, soap manufacfeurc w^aa 
^th aview to increase the deraaud for oil and to give an impetus to the 
local oil-seed oruabing indosti'y- Hand-loom weaving being h^ar the most 
important cottage industry of the State, the Demonstration Weavuig Fac* 
ton was established, with a view to train apprentices m the art of weainng 
on the flv-shuttle loom and to popularise the use of twisty^ of loom 
amongst the local weavers by practical demonstration. The CbeiuiatB of 
the Industrial Laboratoiy have experimented upon such subjeota ^ tno 
preservation ofthe mohwa {lower. alcohoUo fermentation, motor spirit, glue 
mfitjufacturej blood albitimiDB* extraction of alkaloids fix»in Palast neem^ etc., 
testing and standardising of pharmaceutical prejiaratione, dyeing and vegeta- 
ble-dve uiaaufaeture, essential oil distillation and Thymol manufacture, 
sugar manufacture from date-plam and toddy-palm juiw, milk and milk 
products, paiier pulp from linseed stalks,glared tile mariufaotui'c and other 
miscelianeous things, such as rosin soap for papersizing. linoloimi manufac¬ 
ture and determination of oil contents in various oil-seeds collected from 
different oil-seed markets of the State. Four apprentices ware tminod in 
dyeing, pharmaceutical preparations and manufacture, boot polish manufac- 
tiir© ftnd flluo makiug, of whom two 0t6 feaid to bo workiug BUccessfiilly iit 
their industry. One of the chemists of the Industrial Laboratory has been 
sent on deputation to England, where ho is studying leather mimiifaotiire 
at tbo Leeds Univoreity, Another of the chemists has boon working at lac 
culture at the Indian Institute of Soience, IBangalore, _ On their return, the 
former will work under the Departmont of industries and endwvoiir to 
improve the quality of hides and skins locally producfod and after teotuncal 
adnee to those who desire to work up this indi^try. The latter will be 
engaged under the Forest Department to start lac industry in corUun forest 
areas in the State suitable for the purpose. 


Thus the det^e under review, at least the latter half of it, has witness¬ 
ed several attempts made for giving an impetus to the industrial 
development of the State, In view of the lai-ge j^uantities of cotton pin>duoed 
in the State, there is a svide scope for textile mills, particuUtly for spinning. 
Negotiiilions are in progress with some Bombay mill-owners for the erection 
of two mills, one at Kandcr and the other at Latur. 

314. Kind and distribution of Industrial Establishments —Subsidiary 
Table I shows in detail the distribution of industrial eatablisbmetits and 
the number of persone engaged in them. It may bo pointed out that be¬ 
sides these faotories there ace some more in the Doininions, whioh, however, 
owing to famine, were not working at the time of the Cqjisna. Tho 
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uiiLr^nal BtatemeDt, whitjli is an abstract of it, 
number of eatabliabments in the State 
and the number of persons employed 
therein at the time of the Census. Of the 
total number of eBtabliehments, 100 are 
perennial and 100 seasonal. Of these, two 
aT(f "worked by - hand and the rest use 
medmiiical power of some sort or other- 
The majority of theeatablisbments {118 in 
number) use steam. Of these, 89 are con¬ 
nected with textiles; one each ^ith wood, 
metal, and produotion and transmission of 
physical foroes; 11 with food industries; 6 
with quarries and 9 with construction of 
means of transport. 13 establishments— 
all oonuooted with food indiietries^use oil 
and 4 establishments connected with chemi¬ 
cal products use gas. Only 5 of the 
establishments are worked by electricity. 


shows the kind and 
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Three of these relate to chemical 
pr^ucts and one each to mines and industries of luxury. Four of these get 
their electrical supply from without and one genemtes it within its 
premises. 

315. Teirile Industries,—In view of tlie largo quaiitities of cotton 
in the State, there is a vast field for textile industries. In fact, be _ 
of ostablishmonta connected with textiles (09) is the largest m the 
Tlii^ is compOBed of ootton ginning aod presBing ffu>tones 
mills, etc, as shown in the margin. Most of the cotton ginning an pr s mg 
factories are located in Marathwara, only 
a few being estublisbed in Telingaua, aa 
may be expected from the fact that 
cotton is grown extensively in the former 
(division only. On the other hand, cotton 
and silk hand-hmtij factories are found 
mostly in Teliugana, especially in the 
dbtricts of Mahbubnagar and Warangal, 

Of the spinning and weaving mills, 

Hyderabad City and the towns of Aurang¬ 
abad and Gulbarga contain one each. 
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316. Wood Industries.—Represented by 12 furniture factories and 
only one blaobsmithy works. Of these, the blacksmithy works^und 10 

ture factories are to be found In the City alone. Niziunabad and Aurangabaa 
contain one furniture factory each. 

317. Metal Industries.—There is only one eBtabUsboient of this class 

and that is the Government Mint. It engages as many aa 787 persona of 
whom only one is a female. ^ 

318- Production and transmission of physicai forces,—This class 
is also represented by a Govemment concern—the Electricity Department. 
It employs 144 men. 

319. Earthenware Industry.—^Dnder this class, there is only one fac* 
tory, a tils factory in the City, It employs 32 males and 18 females. 

320 Chemical Works.—These include one Ice Factorj', whiiib employe 
24 mules, and 6 Aerated Water Factories, which engage 102 males and 8 
females. All these are to be foi^ in the City alone. Four of these are 
worked by gas and three by electricity. 

321 ■ Food Industries.—There are 31 establishments of this nature con¬ 
sisting of 14 Oil Mills, 7 Beedi Factories, 7 Distilleries, 2 Water Works and 
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one Rice Mill, empioj’ieg in all 1,718 MKone. 

Oil Mill. 4 Distilleries iiTxd 2 Water Works m tko City, 

Mahbubnwiiar AdiJabad and PiiYbbuui oontiiin one diatille^ each. Wamn 
Sftoa onToil Mill, while Kalgoede h.a 11 0,1 ms, beaide. one ^ce m. 
Oulbarea also bas one Oil Mill and 5 Beedi Factories. Of tbe total 
numbs? engaged in these industries, tb® Beedi 

tfi the lareest number of persons—510 males and 30n leraaies. 
factories have come into oxistence during the docado under review. Nex 
oome tho dietlllerjes which engage 404 persona, of wbom only 
The 2 Water Works at Hyderabad City (belonging to (^vernment) © p ^ 
830 nersoiis ofwboiii 3 only arefenialea. The rest find occufKitioui for ve^ 
havcbci indvded ih "iai Schedule ^ 

beeaime thev bapiieu to engage more than 10 e^h. 

uumbor. IX use steam and 13 oil flower, the rest being worked by hand. 

322 Ouarncs of hard rocks.—Stone-crusbiog eBtablisbments are 9 in 
Dumber and give employment to 3,938 persons, of whom 1,293 axt> females, 
generally working as carriers. Of these, 6 are ordinary stone quarries and 
are situated one each in the districts of 

and Gulbarga and 2 in Aluhbubnagar, the remiiining thr^ being Shahabad 
Stone Quarries in the Gulbarga district The last are the more 
ones a^ give employment to 2,390 males and 1,050 females, bhahabad 
stones are largely used for dooring and roofing purjmsee and can nlao be 
utilised in tbe production of cement. In fact, it is under contemplation to 
start a Cement Works shortly. 


323. Means of transport.—22 estfiblishiucnts engaging 4,18*2 males 
and 150 females come under this categori\ Of these 13 (3 establishments f^ 
repairs to carriages, 4 to motor oars and f'' ^ ^ 

in the City. These engage among themselves 439 males and only one 
ieniale. The leniaining catablishments me all railway workshops for 
rcDairing locomotives and earriagcs. Tlieso workshops are eiti^ted, on© 
each, atNizamabad, Aurangabad, Parbhani and Gnlbarga, 2 at Warangal 
and 3 at Lalaguda in the Atraf-i-lJaida district. These workshops give 
emDlovmenli to 8,743 males and 149 females, tlioee at Lalaguda imgagiiig 
as many as 3,081 males and 82 (emales, of whom 1,903 males are skilled 
workmen. 


324. Mines.—There is only one mine which is being regularly w'orked in 
the Stated tis., the bingatani Colliories in the Warangul district. This is the 
largest industrial estabiishnaent in the , Dominions and engages 9,820 
males and 3,348 females. In other words, 38 per cent, of the males employed 
in all the industrial cstablisliments in the State and 48 iiei- cent, of the 
females so engaged work at the Collieries. Of these, ],701 males and 633 
females are skilled workmen. Thei*© is every likelihood of the mming 
industry in the State dev eloping still further, as pi^sj^eting for coal, mica. 
gai'netiS and other minerals shows that the country is rich in these uuueniis 
and the industries oouneeteil therewith would be profitable, if properly 
worked , 


325. Industries of luxury.— 12 printing presses—all in the Gi^'— 
come under this oategory. They employ 353 men, of whom 182 are skilled 
workmen. Only one of the Pi'csses is worked by eleotrioity, while the rest 
«rp all worked by band. Three of the total number belong to Government. 

326. Industries of dress.—This class is representijd by 3 tailoring oatub* 
Uflhments in the City, engaging til males of whom 39 are skilled w.orkmen. 

327. Leather and other industries.—There are only two tanneries in 
the Dominions, both situated within the precincts of the City, which come 
under this category. They omploy 64 males, of whom 22 are skilled 
workmen. With all* the facilities that exist in this State for the establish- 
jnent of the leather tanning industry as a successful business, no progress 
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wail miwie in bhab direotioa during tha docade under review* Measre. Abdul 
Aziz and Co, who have been given some concosslone by the ^veraiuenb, 
produce mostiy tanned and half-tanned bides for export to foreign markets 
and finish and dress only a amall proportion of them for the local market. 
They manufacture bather goods also to some extent. Now that the 
Government have deputed one of the obeinists of the Industrial Luborato^ 
to the study of leather manufaetare in England, it is expected that on bis 
return steps would bo taken to improve the quality of hides and skins 
locally produo^ and develop the leather goods industry. There is a vast 
Bcope for the leather industry in this country. Appendix IV printed at the 
end of this'Report shows the number of cattle in the Dominions according 
to the Cattle Census taken in 1919, while Appendix V indicates the volume 
of export trade in skins. 


328, Establishments by size.—The following table olasstfies the estab¬ 
lishments according to the number of persons emploi'cd therein, and com¬ 
pares them with the oorresponding ones in 1911i— 
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The first group consisting of factories employing less than 30 but more 
than 10 persons baa been taken note of, for the first tiinci ut the present 
Census, These are 73 in number, of which 63 are worked by mechanical 
power. Most of theselU'o either ginning or pressing factories. Of the nine 
establishments of this class which arc worked by hand, four are cotton and 
silk hand-loom factories. In the second group, i c t establishments enga¬ 
ging from 30 to 50 persous, there has been an increase of 8 establishments 
and 859 employes, ohiefiy due to au increase in the number of the cotton 
ginning or pressing ioctorioa of this size, owing to a falling ofi in the number 
of hands engaged in some of the ginning factories, which othenvise would 
have been included in the next group. Thus, of the cstabiishments 
engaging more than 50 bub less than lUO persons there has been a decrease 
of 4 amoog those vvhich use however aitd of 5 among those which do not. 
On the wliole, there has been a fall of 403 hands in the factories of this 
category during the decade. Of tho establishments engaging more thau 
lOO persons, there has been an increase of 3 factories using power and of 6 
worked by hand. These are made up of one cotton giuuiug and pressing 
factory employing 218 peraons, one cotton giuuing factory engaging 396 
persons, two cotton aud silk hand loom factories with 319 workmen and 
some miHcellaneous establishments. It nu^y be noted that in the last group, 
i, e., establishmonts engaging more than 400 persons, while tho number of 
factories using power remained stationary, the number of those nob using 
power, of which there was not a single one in 1911, has now come to be 3, 
All of these, are 8hohabad atone quarries opened in the Gulbuirga district 
during tho decade. These quames give employment to 3,440 persons, 

329. Statistics of Employes,— Subsidiary Tabic I (Industrial) gives details 
of the number of persona engaged in direction, supervision and clerical work 
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of these esbablisbmenta, as diatinguiahed from the workmen. Aa abstract 

of this is given in tho margin, A 
glance at this will show Chat males 
form 79 per cent, of the total number 
of persona employed in industries, 
and females per cent. Though nob 
single female is engaged in direo- 
tioDj flupervision or elerioal work, 38 
per cent, of the males are so employ¬ 
ed, About 70 per cent, of the males 
come under unskilled workmen, while 90 per cent, of the females aiv found 
under that category. Females ai-o chiedy employed in the ooUienes, in 
textile industries such as cotton ginning and pressing factories, spinning 
and weaving mills, cotton and silk hand-loom factories, and in quarries of 
hard rocks. Also, food industiiesi such as beedi factories and oil mills, dud 
them some work. Among the adolt unskilled workers (aged 14 and over), 
fomtdes form about one-fourth the total number, w’hile among unskilled 
workers aged less than 14 they form no less then 35 per'cent. On the whole, 
the number of skilled workmen forms nearly 25 per cent, of the total number 
ii^ industries. Children are generally engaged in textile, food, 
mines, dress and leather industrit^. The prcqxjrt-ion of cliildren employed 
to 1,000 adults rises as high as 333 in leather industries, 279 in cotton- 
pi'csBing factoriMS, 240 in fotkl industries, 193 in industries of dress and 193 
in wood industries. The proportion is about 107 ii:i mines and 126 in 
cotton spinning and weaving miliB, In other industries it is less than 
even 10 p6r cent, 

330‘ Proportional distribution of adult Women and Children in 
industries. -Out of every 1,000 adult women employed in iudustrics 491 are 
engaged in mines and 273 in textile induBtries. Quarries of hard-rocks show 
a proportion of 316. A very small proportion of t-Uetti linds emplovtncnt in 
each of the iiid.ustrtes connecte<l with earl hen ware^'cheraiciil products, nnd 
transport, while the remaining industries are completely avoided bv fromeu. 
In the case of cliildren also, out of 1,000 children of both sexes engaged in 
industries, no less than 670 (333 male and 307 female children) are taken 
up by the mines. The next highest proimititui, 200 (117 male and 83 
female cbildieu) is engaged in textile Industries. Ptx>d industries find 
employment, for a proportion of 103 ohildrea iB4 male and .39 female). 
Quarries of hard rocks show a proimrtion of 33 (IS mule and 16 female) mid 
transport (23 male and IJ female), Industries connected with wood, 
metal, eartlienw.are, dress, leather nnd chemical iiroduots engage a few 
male children only. ^ 
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331. Comp^ison with the Statistics of 1911.—Subsidiary Table U com¬ 
pares the statistics of industries employing 20 or tiioro persons (iho only basis 
on which eomimrison is posaible) in 1921 with these in 1911. It show^ that 
the number of such establishments increased by 0 per cent, and the working 
hands employed therein by 30 per cent, during the decode under review. It 
must, however, be noted that this increase in the employes has occurred 
only among the imskilii^ workmen. Those employed ia direction, supervi¬ 
sion and olcncal work have decreased by 19 per cent, and skilled workmen 
by 3 jjer cent. There has been a fall iu the latter tavo in such indus¬ 
tries as textiles, metal, ^emical produots and lu iiies. During the decade 
under revie.v, the Hutti Gold Mines ceased working, and l4 textile and 2 
metal establishmeuts do not seem to have been w’orking at the time of the 
persent Census. The protxation of adult female workers per 1,000 adult 
male workers l^.s deeroased fi’om 891 in 1911 to 341 in 1921, while the 
proportion of children of both sexes ,>er 1,000 adults hag increased from 
124 to H}&. 


T 5 ^ Organization of^ Factory industries.—Imperial Table SSU, 

Part IU, classifies industrial establishments acooidlng to the class of owners 
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and managers, and SubBidiary Table HI (Industi-ial) shows the type of orga- 
nuation of each of these establishments. From these it is manifest that out 
of a total number of 200 industriaJ eatabllsjitnents, 14 are owned by the 
Government or local authority, 37 are registered oompames and 149 are 
owned by private persons. Of the Government concerns, three are cotton 
and fiiJk hand-loom factories, three printing presees, two furniture 
factories, two Water Works and one each Mint, Oleetric works, distillery 
and stone-crusher establishments* Of the Registered Goinpanies, 11 have 
European or Anglo-Indian Directors, Of these, 9 relate to industries con¬ 
nected mth oonstruotion of means of transport and 3 with textiles. Of 
the 25 establishments having Fiidian.directors, 10 are connected with textile 
industries, S with quarries pf hard rocks and 7 with food industries. The 
one factory having a mixed Direcboi-ate is the Coal Mines at' Siugareni, Of 
the cstabUshments owned by private persons, C are o^med by Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians and .143 V>y Indians. Of tiie former, one is an ice factory, 
t\vo are aerated water factories, one is a printing press and 2 are tailorijig 
shops. Of the latter, the majority (83) are connected with textile indtis- 
ti'iea. Classihing the owners (vccording to their caste or race, two are 
owned by Hindus (unspecified), G by Brahmins. 20 by Gujaratis, 44 by 
Eouiatis, 10 by Mnrwadis, one by a itajput, 12 by Linguj-ats, 30 by Miisal- 
niftns, 15 l^y Parsis and S by others. On the whole, Komatia own and manage 
the largest number of industrial esUblishmeuts. T^ese, it may be noted, 
consist in the main of textile and oil industries. 

333. Skilled and Unskilled labour.—Imperial Table XXII, Part IV 
classifies ski lltvl workmen according to their industrial occupation, and 
shows also the place of their origin. Part V of the same Table i^ows the 
caste or ^iu^e and birthplace of unskilled labourers cbissified according to 
the industiy in which they are working. 

In the marginal statement mention is made of the industries in which 
skilled woriimoii arc employed in large numbers. 

In the textile industries, 93 per cent- of the 
skilhHl w-orkmen are tlniwa fiom the Hindu 
(unspucificcl), Mumi-lman, Sale, Dlier, Telaga and 
Mochi communities. The percentage contribu¬ 
ted by each of these is 39, 31, 15, 14, 9 and 4 
i'e8|Kfctively. All tlu^ castes, excepting the 
Bale and the Mochi, are equally prominent 
among tlie ’wovkinen in Mines and form 26, 17, 

2, 23, 29 and 3 per oent.,respectively, of the total 
number. Hindus, xmapccificd Miisalmans and 
Telagas eontriluite 94 per cent, of the skilled labour in wootl industries. These 
three, txjgether with Dbers, form iu order 92, 84 and 86 per cent, of the 
skilled labour in metal, food and transport industries rosiiectivcly. The 
total nntnber of imskilicd labourers engaged in industries of the State is 
23,263. Dhers contribute 13 per cent, of this uiimbor, Telagas 14 pai' cent 
unspecified Hindus and Musalmuns 13 percent, each, Mamthas 11 per 
cent- and BLois 9 per cent. ^ 

81 per cant, of the skilled workmen and 93 perceut, of the unskilled are 
born within the State. Again, 67 per cent of the State-born skilled work¬ 
men and 56 percent, of the State-born unskilled labourers find employment 
in the district of their birth, while 33 and 44 per cent. resj>Bocively 
have to migrate to other -districts to get engaged in industries. In other 
words, more of the skiUed workmen than of the unskilled labourei-s are 
absorbed by tbeir own districts. Workmen from outside the Stiite contri- 
bate 19 per cent, bo skilled labour and only 7 per cent, to unskilled labour 
Foreign skilled and unskilled labour is absorbed mostly by the Mines, textile* 
and transport industries. The adjoining British Provinces of Madras 
Bombay and the Central Provinces and Berar contribute 73,16 and 5 jwr cent! 
respectively to the foreign skilled labour iu the State, and 66, 24 and 9 per 
cent. rest>ectively to tbe foreign unskilled labour. Skilled and unskilJ^ 
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w’oi'kmen from Bombay ant] the Centrai Provmoaa aod Berar bnd employ¬ 
ment chiefly in textile induetrieij. while tboae coming from MtuiraH fiDtl 
their way id large ntuiibenj to the Mines. On the whole, much of the 
labour engaged in industries of the State is of local origin and there ie still 
very little attraction to the outsider to migrate to the Dominions to find 
a living by industries. This would only show that aullioient labour ia 
available in the State for a further expaneion and development of local 
tudustriee. 

334. Europeans and Anglo-Indians in industries.—Subsidiary Table VI 
(Industrial) shows that out of the 2'39 Buropeans and Anglo-Indians 
etuploy^ in industrial establishments, 23 ai« working as managers^ 47 as 
Buperviaora, 13 clerks, while 143 are skilled Vorkmen. Most of these 
are in Railway service and are engaged in worbahops, where repairs to loco¬ 
motives and carriages are executed. 

335. Distribution of Power in'Factories.—-Of the 140 establishments 
using power, 118 are steam-driven, 13 use oil, 4 are worked by and 6 by 
electricity. Most of the establishments worked by steam are cotton ginning 
or pressing factories. All the 13 oil-driven establishments are oil mills, aM 
the four worked by gas ai-e aerated water factories. Of the establishmentB 
run by electricity, one is the Coal Mines using electric power generated on 
the premises aod four, viss., one printing press, one toe factory and two 
aerated water factorioa get their supply of [x>war from outside. The total 
number of engines worked is 167, of whiob 149 are steam engines, 13 oil 
engines and 5 gas- The total hoj-se-power of these enginea is 11,880^ for 
steam, 143 for oil and 15 for gas. lo the Coal Mines the prime in overs are 96 
steam engines with a total borse.power of 10,000 and 3 oii-enginea of 16 
horse-power. Electric power is generated there by 5 dynamos with 1,490 
kilowatts. In the four establishments supplied with electricity from out¬ 
side, there are installed 6 motore with a total of 98 horse-power. 

336. Number of Looms in use.—The number of looms at work in 8 of the 
cotton w^vniig establishments is 1,970, of which 1,900 are worked by power, 
and 24 with fiyshuttle and 46 without flyshuttle me worked by hand. 6 of 
the silk weaving establishments have 54 looms, of which 4 with ilyshuttie 
and 60 without flyshuttle are worked by hand. 

337. Conditions of Factory Labour.—A Comniisaion was recently ap- 
pomted by Government to inspect factories and jiscertain the conditions of 
fectory Jabonr. The Commission finished its inspection of factories and mills 
in the DommioDa as also of the Sholapur Mills. The Piesident visitod the 
Abniedabad Mills also. As the report of the Commission, which will shortly 
be submitted to Government, will no doubt treat this subject of factoiy 
labour in detail and contain mmiy-useful observations and suggestions it is 
thought unnocesaary to deal with the subject here. 

■ , /“S*”®***'^ Education,—The num ber of Technical Schools that exist 

m the State is small—only 5, in which 826 pupils were learning oarijentry, 
bl^Ficksimthy hiQ^ weaving, doth weaving, embroidery and taiJorinff at 
^e time of the Census. A detailed scheme wtus recently submitted to 
Government regarding the re-organisation of these institutions. The 
Government accepting the proposals made, sanctioned a svnu of Ua. 66 000 
to bo utiliBM lor this purpose and authorised thn constitution of a j^ird to 
look after this work. 


li- industries have not been dealt with, 

manufactured at the Gullxirga Jail and 
f “ I Waraiigal JaU ai-e of a superior quality and find 

a wide sale. In addition to these, khadia, towels, etc., produced ai all the 
jails in the Dommione, find a ready sale locally. 
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PART HI,—SPECIAL ENQUIRIES. 

^ addition to the special mdustrial schedules, I sent 
round to the District Collectors a copy of my Note on Industries and Com¬ 
merce and nested them to make an attempt to glean and furnish informa- 
such points as (<») the economic conditions and movements of lal^ur, 
(&) |he oondition of ru^ trade, (c) influence of caste on industrial develop¬ 
ment and (a) Mtt^e industry. Though the information supplied is very 
me^re and the Department of Industries, that was consulted in the 
^tter, pleaded inadequacy of staff for carrying out these enquiries, the 
following notes may not fail to interest the general reader. 

341, Labour—Labour is either permanent, seasonal or periodical- Labour 
of a permanent type is generally found in the spinning and weaving miila. 
A large portion of agnoultural labour and labour in such industries as cot- 
ton ginning and pressing is seasonal. Most of the labourers connected 
^th agrioultuje resort to such mills w'hen their work on the field is over. 
Labour employed on Railways, Public Works and Irrigation works is partly 
perm^ent, partly seasonal and very largely periodical, depending on the 
conditions connected with the up-keep of existing works and the construe- 
tion of new %vorl£s. 


The table below shows the number of labourers recorded at this 
Lensus under several labour groups. As skilled workmen are generally 
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drawn from the profesaionals and persons following traditional ocoupattons 
^ carpentry, smithy, etc,, they have not been included in this table The 
entomd here consist of persons, who in one way o; other 
Sho onttivatmo. The remaining groups appertain tn persona 

who have no specific oocu^tiou and work as general labourers, ThSe can 
to ^aged for agricultural purposes when extra labour is in demand.' The 
table shows cl^rly that there is no shortage of labour in the State, though 
the number of tatonrers has decreased during the decade under review, 

the ravages of influen7,a and plague, and emigration 
calledl>y famines and failure of rams during the period. If the local in¬ 
dustries are developed, the current of emigration would be narrowed down 
very m^h and quite sufficient labour—at leastupskiUed labour—will be found 
in the Dominions only. It may, however, be pefinted out that labour is not 
uniformly plentiM in ^1 the districte. The distriote adjoining the Bombay 
Residency, c,g,, Bhir, Osmanabad, etc., show a deficienoy of labour, due to 
excessive migration caused by the industrial development in Western India 
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eepeoiftlly in Bomiiay and Sbolapiir, v^hicb attract great ntimbora of labourers 
fmm the Marathwara portion of tho State. On the other band, districts 
liho Eariinnagar, fto, in Telingana show plenty of labonrcre and supply 
labour to the districts wanting in the same. The development of local in¬ 
dustries will no doubt offer sufficient inducement to labourers to stay with¬ 
in the Ooininions, and may also bring back a great proportion of the emi¬ 
grant labour- No labour organbiation has been reported from any part of 
the Stete, Factory work is not said to physically exhaust the labourer. 
Many instances are given of workers iu factories who have been working 
there for a good number of 5 fearB without deteriorating in their bealth- 
Generally, factory workers leave the service of factories only when they 
find prospects of betor \s'ageH elsewhere, or* in the case of seasonal factories, 
such as cotton ginning and pressing factories, eto., when the season closes. 
These seasonal factories work for very long hours daily during the working 
season. For example, labourers engaged on works of the Pubite Works 
Department and general labourers also work for 8 hours a day, ♦. e., from 
8 a. m. to 5 p, m., with an interval of one hour at midday for taking food, 
hut in those seascnal factories work is exacted from 4 a. m, to d p, m., with 
an interval of one hour at midday. The wages given in these factories are, 
however, 50 per cent, higher than the usual rates. 

342, Commerce and Trade. — A general guide to the nature and direction of 
trade can be obtained from the customs and railway returns. The principal 
exports of the State are food grains, cotton, oil-seeds and oils, timber, hides, 
cattle and coal; and the chief imports piece goods, yara, raw silk, salt, sugar, 
di-ied fruits, betel nut, silver and gold, copper and brass in sheets and 
utensils, iron, mineral oil, timber and opium. 

343. Imports and Exporta.— The following statement shows the value 
imports and exporte at the beginning and close of the decade under review 
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The enormous incite in both imports and exports during the period 
under notice is patent from the above statement and bears testimony to the 
expansion of trade m the Dominions in spite of the war and the general 
unfavourable seasonal conditions during the decade. The State is Prided 
for the purpose of levying customs dutiea on articles entering or leaving the 

^uatr} y the ttiad^-TOuteSr tato t&u QUBtoo^BdwsicptiB'—Hvde^raibiid 

SoounderabM. OamaMtod. Amrangabad, Lingsugar, Madhm. Waraoe^’ 
^lura. Uatbarga and Godavari. Theae places film important centre! of 
trade. Beaidea tlieee, the following distributing centrea are important 
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Nander, Parbhani, Hingoli* Birlij Shomprir, Kopbal, Latiir, Raiohur, Seram, 
Shahabad, Nanvyanpet, Siwiaseopet, Siddtpet, Ni^araabad, Karkeli, Khain- 
mamat and Adi la bad. The railway returns show only the weight of rait- 
bome trade. 


The following statemeDt shows the quantity in tons of the principal 
imports and exports carried by His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Goarantoed 
State Railway in 1329 Fasli:— 
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For the puriJOse of exporti the produce of the country is collected from 
the interior at these important centres. There is also a large interchange 
of comruodities of local growth and production betiveen adjoining districts. 
The same agency that is employed for collecting the produce for export also 
performs the offioe of distributing imported articles to distant parts of the 
country by means of carts and pack-bullocks- Tbe village Bania is a 
general tiudeBman, being grain-dealer, oloth-veodor and banker. He it is, 
who advances to the ryot the amount to meet the land revenue, and at har¬ 
vest time takes charge of the produce, wbieb he passes on to the age a be of 
wholesale exporters at large centres or tbe nearest railway station. This 
system of taking advances on standing crops obtains to a greats extent, to 
the detriment of the ryot and the great advantage of tbe moaey-lendier, The 
money-lender takes the produce at his o^vn rate and selling the same either 
wholesale or in retail at the bazar rates reaps a good profit, while the ryot 
gets scarcely enough to make both ends ndeet. This only throw's him again 
into the clutches of tbe money-lender. 

Goods and ooratnodlties imported from British territory are brought 
in either by tail direct to important stations in the State, or by means of 
carts and pack-bullocks from commcnotal centres outside the State, such as 
Bars!, Sholapur, Ahmadnagar, Eumooi. Adoni, Bellary, Jaggayyapeta^ 
Bezwada, etc., to thd internal tiiide centres. The raii-borne im]X)rts are 
mostly from Bombay and to a sinatl extent from Madias, With regard to 
exports, the produce of the districts finds lbs way bo these centi-es, or is 
carried to the nearest railway staticna. whence it ia sent either to Hyder¬ 
abad City or to Bombay or Madras. The chief (■haaDels of trade arc the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the Madras and Southern Maratha Railways 
in the west and in the south; H, E, H, the Nizam's Guaranteed State 
Railway, which tniveraes the State from west to east ; the Hyderabad 
Godavari Valley Railway, which passes through the centra! and north¬ 
western districts, connecting the City with Manmad in the Nasik district 
of Bombay; and the newly-opened Seounderabad-Qadag Railway, which 
runs south from the City oa far as Mahbnbaagar. Numerous feeder roods 
in the interior convey oommodifcies to, and from, the various stations on the 
State Railways. 

344- Hats and Bazars.— In every village of a moderate size, a hat or 
bazar is held once a week, where the produce of the adjoining villages, as 
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well as of adioming dietrietB, is brought for sale. Every town or overgrown 
village, which forma the headquarters of a tahail or a distriot, generally has 
a permanent market, where business is done from 7 A.si, to 8 p,u. At the 
hafs, however, business ia usually carried on between 10 a.m. and € In 

some of the larger and more importanta, the buainess hours are increased. 
Anyhow^ the busiest time at a hat is from 12 noon to 4 p. m, These^ hats 
form colleoting and distributing centres on a small acaie, ^ The cultivator 
brings in his grain, the potter his pots, the cattle-breeder bis ^ttle and the 
vegetable grower bis vegetables. The cloth-vendor or the village weaver 
spreads his oloth for sale. Foreign coromoditieB, such as mill-made obth, 
kerosene oil, etc., are procurable at all the larger hats. No barter is in 
vogue at the present day. Gash transactions only take place. In the case 
of cattle, however, credit ie allowed. A list of bazars where cattle are sold 
is given at the end of this Report as Appcwdiu VI. The cattle-dealer takes 
different proportions of the sale price at different places and the balance 
has to be paid up by instalments as stipulated. The number of shops at 
these hats varies from 80 or 40 to 400 or 600, and the number of persons 
attending also varies from a few hundreds to thousands. The a%’eri^e per¬ 
centage of profit gained by the shop-keeper is about one anna in the rupee. 
In certain cases this may go up to 2 or 2^ annas even. In some places, no 
commission is ohorged on currency notes, but in others the commission 
varies from 1 to 4 annas per 100 rupee note. Sometimes, when the demand 
for silver coin is great, even 1 percentage is charged on notes. In some 
large villages, grain, etc,, are stocked, e, g.t a shop in Bade pal I i in the 
Mahbubnagar district is reported to have a stock of castor seed alone to the 
value of Hs. 50,900^ not to speak of other articles. Besides these hats and 
bazars, annual bazars are opened at places where Jatras or Uruscs are 
held. The Veterinary Department also arranges, now and then, for cattle 
shows at different localities in the State- 

345* Cottage Industries.— Kand-loom weaving is the most important 
cottage industry in the State. Almost every village in the State has some 
weavers, who supply the country-folk with hand-woven oloth. In olden 
times, they used to spin the yarn themselves, but the introduction of mill- 
made yam has completely ousted the hand-spun yarn. Now-a-ditys, yarn 
from the mills at Aurangabad, Gulbaiga and Hyderabad is made use of, 
and a large quanti^ is imported from Bombay, Sbolapur and Ahmadabad 
also. The physique of the Maratha weaver is said to be better than that 
of the Telingana weaver. 

The weaver is generally indebted to the middleman, who prorides him 
with the raw materials required for his xvork, advances him cash now and 
then for marriage and other social needs, and is thus able to take agree¬ 
ments from the weaver for the sale of cloth to him at cheaper rates than 
those of the bazar. Thus, the average earning of a weaver, who owns one 
Indian loom and is assisted in bis work by his family members, ie said to 
amount to from Bs. 24 to Es. 80 per month, if be ia not in the clutches of 
the middleman, and to only Rs. 12 to Ra. Ifi, if the mid^eman takes his 
profits. 

The average coat of an Indian loom is aboat Rs, 20. !t varies with the 
material of the loom and the texture of the oloth woven. For fine cloth 
better looms are required, and for silk cloth still belter ones. Through 
the efforts of the Department of Industries and Commerce, improved fly- 
shuttle looms have been largely introduced. The formation of Co-operative 
Societies among the weavers has also helped the spread of the fly shuttle 
type, ■ The life of an ordinary loom is said to be 26 years. 
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3^' Looms.—Xb® foliowiog statement shows fjie number of looms at 
work in the difletent districts of* the State acooiding to 'the breaent 
Censusi— 
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A glaiLce at this statement shows that the Eyahutitle looms liftTe oome 
to be used in larger numbers than the ordinary looms, and that the Telingana 
weavers have taken to this type to a greater extent than those of Marath- 
wara. However, among all the districts, Gulbatga, a Mamthwara district, 
sho\vsthe largest number of flyshuttle looms. It is followed by Karimnagar 
and Adilabad, both m Tehngana, Next comes Raichur in Marathwara, but 
almost all the remaining districts of this division show less number of 
looms than the rernaining districts of Teliugana. The lowest number of 
^shuttle looms is pi'csented by Atraf-i-Balda (1,664) in Toliugana and by 
Osinanabad (663) in Marsthwara. But in these districts also the number 
of dj'shuttle looms exceeds that of the ordinary looms. 


347. Spindles,—Turning now toother cottage industries connected ivith 
cotton, we find the number of spindles or charktts at work for spinning yarn 
out of cotton totals ■ 174,9601 of which as many as 161,102, or &G per cent., 
are to be found in TelLngaua only. The district which contains the largest 
number of spindles is Karimungar (49,814), Next oome in order Adilabad, 
Nizamabad, Medak and Nalgonda, each of which has more than 18*000 
spindles. Thus, with Nalgonda, w'hich has 13,220 spindles, six of the 
Telingana districts Lave much larger numbers of spindles than any of the 
districts of Maratbwara. The highest number in the latter natural division 
is pnly 7,645 spindles found Ln Gulbarga. Osmanabad contains only 13 
spindles. Even the City has a much greater number than this. 


348. Ginning machines worked by hand.—The number of cotton 
ginning roachinea worked by hand in the State is 60.242, out of w^bich 
Mamthwara contains 64 per cent, and Telingana 46 per cent. Gulbarga 
with 10,004 ginning niMhines of this nature stands first in this res^xict, and 
is followed by Bidar with 9,460 such machines, Then come in order the 
Telingana districts of Adilabad and Karimnagar with 8,320 and 6,218 
machines, respeotivety. Next comes Nander with 4^091 machines. The 
remaining districts have very small numbers of them.' Mahbubuagar with 
611 machines stands last in this matter in Telingana, while Osmanabad 
with 362 machines occupies the lowest position in Marathwara, 

349* Silk Industry.—Siddipet and Sangareddipeb, both in the Medak 
district are two great centres of silk industry in the State, Co-operative 
U _ 
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Societies have in teoent years been started in these places for the benefit o 
the weaving community. Siddipet is noted for its pxtambars and gold lace* 
The silk used is ohiefiy Chinese, but Mysore silk is also used at times. For 
every 120 tolas of raw silk, the net quantity of spun silk is 80 toi^. This 
quantity of silk costs Rs, 0 for cairding and Rs. 4 for ^^ing. With this 
quantity thB can produce a piecei 12 yards in length If 

in width- A pitambar priced about Ea* 80 takes about 18 days to finish 
and brings to the weaver a net profit of Rs 24. But a simple silk teKture 
weaver earns about Rs. 1-8*0 per day, and bo there is a general tendency 
among pitofftbtiT weavers to t^e to the simpler work* 

Sangareddi silk is noted for its durability and fine texture and com- 
Riands sale in distant markets also. 

350. Tassar silk.— This durable silt is manufactured at Warangah 
Matwada and Hasan parti—all in the Woi^ngal district j Kosgi in the Gid- 
barga district; Narayanpet in the Mahbubnagar district, Mabadeopur m 
the Karicmagar district and Armnr in the Nizaraabad district. 

Tassat cocoons are gathered in the jungles of the southern and eastern 
districts of the Dommions- Great impetus has, of late, been given to the 
growing of silk worms on castor leaves, as a result of the exertions of the 
Department of Agriculture, The tassar yarn is drawn out from tho boiled 
ooco^ in an indigenous way. The fine yarn is spun into a thicker one 
and woven on looms- It is subsequently cleaned and coloured by the 
weavers them eel ves. 

351 . Silk cloth,— Aurangabad has long been noted for its iaamkhfib 
and other silk cloths known as himroo and mrts/iroo, and Paibhan for its 
mandih and gemiLne gold and silver lace cloths, 

IlhriToo and fiutshToo are woven of silk and cotton yam imported from 
Bombay. Yarn produced by the Auroogabad mills is also used. Women 
and children are employed in disentangling and epreading warfa. Silk is 
dyed by weavers with colours procurable from the local markets* In the 
‘iiioshroo type of cloth, the warfs are of silk thread and woofs of cotton, 
while the hiinroo variety is woven from equal quantities of silk and cotton 
yarn. As it is not lawful for Musalmans to weajr pure silk at prayers, this 
kind of mixture has come to be used. Himroo is woven in pieces of 4| by 
A yards and mashroo in pieces of 6 by J yards. The price of a piece of the 
former ranges from Rs. 16 to Rs, ItX) and over, wliile that of the latter is 
from Rs. 16 to 30 and over. are head-dresses wrought with kala- 

haUun, The average Gaming of a mandif-weaver is one rupee per day. 

Narayanpet in the Mahbnbnagar district is noted for the manufacture 
of silk cloth, espeeiftUy silk sarin. The price of each sari varies from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 500 and it takes a mooth to weave one, and the weaver makes a 
profit of from Rs. 6 to Rs, 50, Shorapur, Sbahpur and Kodangol in ch© 
Gulbarga district and Eushtagi in the Raichur district are also noted for 
their silk aod cotton saris. In a day of 9 hoiire, a weaver can weave two 
^ards of a sari, and on the whole he makes a profit of 2 annas in the rupee. 
It may be noted that weavers have migrated In large numbei-s from all these 
places to localities in the Bombay Presidency, 

352. Rug and Carpet Industry.— All over the Domioions, shepherds 
rear sheep and make from their wool country rugs and carpets. Yillagers 
and others as well generally make use of these rugs and cai'pets. 

The mg industry has improved a good deal in Makhtal, AmmUid, Magar- 
kamool and Devarkonda in the Mahbubnt^ar district, Oudikeswiir and 
Chincholi in the Gulbarga districti while the carpet industry is tluivtng well 
in Mathwada of the War an gal district. 
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The shepherd sheare the wool whe» the sheep reaches 6 or 7 months 
of age, generally in the months of October and November. The wool is 
cleared of its gummy substance and spun into thread. With thi@’thread 
blankets are woven on ordinary hand loonns. In Nagarkamooi and Aiura- 
bad of the Mahbubnagar district, the charges for shearing lOO sheep is 
J%3. 6. Oat of this quantity of wool 4 coarse or 5 fine kammah are woven. 
The price of these k^tufruils variBs from fis. 2-8-0 to Ha, 14. 


Carpet makers get their wool from the shepherds. Carpets are miide 
in four different varieties:— 

(1). Pure woollen carpets, (2), wool and silk carpets, (3). wool and 
cotton carpets and (41 wool and jute carpets. The first three varieties 
are made only to order as they take a long time for completion, 6 inches 
taking a day. The fourth variety is what is generally sold in the local 
markets- 


The shepherds are too Boattered to be formed into a Society, but they 
have been made to deal through a producerB' store socioty, started in Mahbnb' 
nagar and Warangal, The finished products are purch^^ by the societies 
at reasonable rates and sold at market rates, and the producers are given 
in the shape of rebate all surplus profit the end of each year. 

353. Brassware— Siddipet in the Medtdc district and Pembarthi, a jagir 
village In Nalgonda district are eminent centres of brassware industi'y 
in lio State. This industry was languishing for want of support, 
and tbe opening of Co-operative Sooioties for the benefit of the brass- 
workers has improved not only the kind but also the finish of the 
articles turned out by them. An average brass-smith, after deducting the 
cost of the paw material used, earns about Rs, l-2-O per day of 10 hoars. 
The net earning of brass-smiths among the members of the societies varies 
from 4 as to Rs. 2 per day, accoiding to the nature of the work turned out 
by riiem. The Pemboitbi Co-operative Society imports raw material costing 
about Rs, 4,e00 and sells out finished articles worth about Hs. 8,000 per 
month, 

354- Bidnware. —This industry has takeni ts name from Bidar, where this 
kind of ware is manufactured from an alloy mode locally. Tbe articles made 
are ewers, jugs, wash-hand basins, bed'stead legs, cups, etc. After the 
vessels are made, the surface is inlaid with silver or gold. The work is very 
neat and delicate and highly artistic. The patterns are exceedingly good. 
An average Bidri worker can prepare, in 16 days, articles worth Rs, 50 with 
raw materials costing him Rs. 22 and thus earn in a month about Ra. 66, 

355. Hand-made Paper Industry. —At present, there are 7 places in the 
Dominions where this industry is being worked up. The following state¬ 
ment gives some statistics relating to the manufacture of paper at these 
places in a month *— 
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Koilkonda in the Mahbubnagar district is also noted for the manufacture 
of ^per known as ‘ Eoilkonda paper' Iso'gely used for envelopes and ledgers. 
In Eoratla, a village in the Karimnagar Distriot, a coarse kind of paper is 
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manufactured. But atatistics regarding the outturn in the two lost places 
are not available. 

356. Oil Ghaiiis.—The usual method of pressing oil from oilseeds in this 
country is by means of a ghani driven by hand or bullock poiver. There ate 
14,083 such time-honoured indigenous maohines in the State. Karimnagor 
has the largest number of theae (3,891) in the Dominions, while Atraf-i- 
Baida contoina the lowest (329). Ae Tetingana produces oilseeds to a 
much greater extent than Marathwora, that division contains a much higher 
number of these machines (8,375) than Marathwara (5,807). 

357. Sugarcane Mills.—Tbe primitive method of crushing sugarcane in 
wooden mills, which causes much w'astageof the juice on the cue hand, and 
does not express quite the amount of juice that can be extracted from the 
cane on the other, is still pursued iu the State. The modern plant for 
such a work has not been put up in any part of the Dominions so far. 
The number of these mills worked by hand or bullock power is i-e|X>rted to 
be 14,830, of which about three-fourths are to be found in Telingaua only. 
Medok has the largest number (4,331) in any district and Nalgonda the 
lowest (97). 

358. Com-grlnding Machines,—The number of corn-grinding machinea, 
driven by steam, gas, hand or other' power, is cenansed to be 381,893, of 
which as many os 350,610 are to he found in Telingono. The highest 
number occurs in Karimnogar (61,573) and the lowest (^) in Bhir. 

359. Tailoring Establishments.—There are 11,211 tailoring establishments 
in the State, oomposed of two or more tailors using sewing mncbines, and 
the total number of sewing machines used is 6,318, Though Telingana 
has about 73 per cent, of these establishments, it has only about 60 per cent, 
of the machines. In other words, the establishments in Marathwara use 
proportionately a larger number of maohines than tliose in Telingana, The 
City has 300 establishtnents engogiug 500 sewing machines. 

360. Metal Smithy and Carpenters' Workshops—The total number of 
metal workshops in the State is 3,146, of which Telingana has about 63 per 
cent, and Marathwara 48 i)er cent. Nauder eontaios the largest number of 
these workshops (784). Next comes Karimnagar with 394 workehojja. 
Osuianabad stands lost in this respect with only 31 workshops. Even the 
City has n larger number than the latter (88), 

In the matter of smithy workshops having two or more blacksmiths 
working at each, Telingana has 2,736 and Mavathwava 1,960stiob establish¬ 
ments, Kni’iumagar showing ihe highest number (817) and Osmanabad the 
lowest (73). The City contains 66 workshopB of this nature, 

Carpontors' workshops, conducted by two or more earj.Tentors, total 
7,993 in. the State, of which 4,468 are in Telingana and 3,685 in Marathwara. 
Adilabad. contains the highest number of such shops (842) ani] Atraf-i-Balda 
the amallestj (173), The City has 103 such workshops. 

Besides these establishments, the Census has reooi'ded 13,317 potters' 
establishments, 8,324 painters' workshops and 14,464 dairies. It is strange 
that though the miloh cattle of Marathw'ara are known to be better milk- 
yielders than those of Telingaua, the number of dairies in the former 
division is only about oue-fouvh of that in the latter. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (Occupational).—General distbibution bt occupation. 
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SB’B 

188 

83 

Till PofeUfl AtotUsifltlAtlOii 

seh 

126 

4r 

S3 

io 

95 

752 

709 

45, PubUo Adminlfitraitaxi 

see 

un 

47 

63 

18 

00 

152 

106 

yUL Frafeasiaiu and Liberal Arts 

i62 

68 


57 

1/ 

86 

724 

134 ' 

45a Eeiigton *** im 

48 

22 

4a 

' 58 

8-3 

81^ 

127 

187 

4T. Iaw 

22 

5 

99 

71 

8^ 

01^3 

133 

250 

4E M^clea 

94 

15 

41 

59 

33^3 

77 a 

121 

160 

49. InstinCtkin *»■ 

48 

31 

47 

55 

6-4 

336 

m 

' 113 

50p Iiettcts, end Arto and 5eion£^ i«t 

22 

IL 

50 

50 

10 5 

e$6 

103 

80 

D.^ MitcvOPiDoouf mip 

1*312 

732 

58 

44 

e 3 

93-7 

S3 

73 

* IX* 61. Per(»naU^lfijgoiitlLeljf taiK^nie 

25 

10 1 

40 

60 

86-8 

257 

J29 

757 

X, 69* Duiao^Uci Service 

275 

144 

52 

48 

16'S 

#J5 

5£l 

92 

' XI. In^KLPltrtBDtly doocribcd a&anpatlons. 

54. Gooiit^ tetms vrhicb do not indicate 
a dofktlto ocfiopKiitloii 

755 

438 

55 

m ! 
^2 

34 

57-5 

24 

72 

XU. UDitrodttctl^o 

255 

130 

84 

46 

5 5 

9$-8 

79 

54 

54* InmatM of ]a^f^ a^ylnnui and bos- 
pltata -i.i ■•*!< 

2 

i 

rr 

23 1 

39^6 

00 >1 

65 

23 

55. DogfaiWr va^atSp and {iroatittitca 

952 

m 

£1 

46 

a-8 

tn a 

98 1 

84 

5flL OthuT nnoloaslQod aon-productlTO 
ioduatrloa 

1 

j 

£8 

42 

BL^e 

1 

lara 1 

Ai 1 

-too 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE n (Ooc(J1>at?ional).— DisraiflcmoK bi ocoupatiox 

• IN NATUBAL DIVISIOKS. 


Occtitmtlon 

per mllio of the totEil population 
snppanod in 

Ryderabed 

C5ty 

TfiUngana 

Edat^thwam 

1 

9 

S 

4 

If BiEploStalloa of AnfmiJi Vei^^CRtlOD ... 


.1 « 

ss$ 


1, (rt) dffnculiutv 


4S 

m 

077 

(1^ InoQina from rout of ligHeoltiic^ 

... 

19 

an 

^ 103 

(9J Ordinary cnltlTEtora 

.p. 

12 

220 

m 

tS) Ajjbiiia. of liuulad estcUds fm>t plan- 

0 

] 

4 

»n»)p oIcHs^i rout onUtwior^ oto. 





U) Funn 


1 

.04 

22 ' 

fa) Field labDurnni 

... 

4 

72 

134 

rn Frnlt* Sower+ hoto]!^ TinSp'iMoa' 

$ 

] 

7 ' 

ntK, eta+ gmivote 





it) 

... 

1 ^ 

d/ 

*2S 

[ilj Gittio uni tnufalo limdctre and le^pcra 


0 

1 

s 

i 1 

(is) goat and jilg breodcira 


1 

4 

S 

(IS} Hordtruon, sbcpfioEdn, goallioMB„ etc. 

... 

1 

04 

ta 

(IS) fiUk wnrcpB 


1 


1 

Flghing and Ranting 

m^m 

2 

/d 

d 

11. EiplEiltntlnnofMliifrpijB 

l#’4 

I 

J 

1 

* Ell. IzKluffby 

■ 

I3S 

IS4 

dd 1 

fi. 9:axtllofi 


« 

51 

29 

S. ffood 

... 

S 

U 

IB 

f. MotajB 

1 ..j 

7 

10 

4 

12< Food Indoitries 

•■■ F 

21 

ii 

4 

la. IndtudiioB oC dross and tho toilet 

a. . 

30 

so 

29 

is. Other ladmitrEotf 

ai fc 

8* 

Q 1 

a 

irtaaBport 

rra 

S» 

IF 

s 

?. Trade 

1 . i 

737 


74 

se. Timdo in EextJleB 

-l + i> 

10 

S 

7 

B2. RctolB^ cafaa, rcttannints^ etc, 

... 

to 

02 

4 

SS. Other tnido In food etnlEs 

ai-i 

77 1 

22 

se 

40. Trade of other eoqrtn 

■ ai 

20 

9a 

20 

VI. Pnhhii For[» 

¥3 p- 

its 

F 

22 ' 

VIL Pob^o Adndnlfftcatlcti 

«ai 

BS 

27 

22 

vm- rrofosalons and Liberal arts 

V.f 

SS 

17 


IX, Fowns tiring on tlwir liicomo 

-144! 

5/ 

J 

I 

X Domoetlo serrico 

..4 

- 

FF 

M» 

XL Iheaihclently deacritsed occDpat^bfi 

mw^ Z 

44 

54 

BB 

j XIL tJnprodnctlTc 

m*w 

27 

20 

3i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV (Oocd'pahoNjMi). — Occcpations co^bineij 

WITH iGElCULTURE, WHEfiE AQKICUI.TUBB IS THE SUBSlDtABY 

OOCCPATION. 


OocepatioD 

-a 

1 No. per EBlUa of ucfrcal workora who 
are purtUlly a^ouli arista 

Hyderabad 

City 

reHngmm 

Miaialbwata 

1 

3 

8 

4 

L Exfexiitatioh <i[p dNUiAiiH asni Veoeteatioii, 

(a) OriHadrk cvlNvu/fwi 

(h) OmwTf ^ Ajicciaf j[>fa(|h4rft 

Wj y^fttry 

Idl £iiitinn of farm tfock 

rftiall anitnalj ^ 

B. FlBhiag and Bunting 

IL Exfuqjtatiok of Mil4JSSaL8 

ni. tSTODSTBY 

6. Teatllw _ . 

9. Wood 

13, Food Industries i 

U. Lnduetnes of HreoB and the I^let 

OtlierladoartTles ... 

IV, jRAN&POftY, 

V* Xeadis. *; 

w. Trade In texhlss Zl ][[ 

53- oafes. leetaornnta, iite-i 

33. Other trade In food stafti 
*0- Trade of other torta 

VL PtiBLir Forck 

VU* PITBUC ADUlNIarUTlOK ... 

ynL PhOFCRaiDsce a™ ljbi^raii ahtb ^ 

IS, FHROOXA UVEh'Q Oil THEIR IKOOMB **. 

S* DOMfiCT^lC BESVICB 

XI, IsaOPyiCLEjTTLY DESenmED OOCHJPATiOH9 

XIL TJNPEOOCCT17E ,,, 

e 

3 

lai 

lA 

53 

43 

3 

83 

94 

m 

43 

16 i 

37 

36 

16 

4Q 

18 

81 

31 

01 

89 

44 
48 

6 

90 
ito 
E7 

7 

9 

la 

18 

39 

50 

9 

46 

87 

40 
48 
90 
40 
39 
18 
38 
50 
80 
31 
43 

35 
50 

36 
i 

99 

19 

33 

6 

9 

118 

e 

31 

7a 

8 

18 

9$ 

14 

BO 

8 

18 

14 

1 9 

48 

10 

3 

40 

64 

43 

B4 

86 

19 

la 1 
81 
93 


SDBSIDLVRY TABLE V (OcauPATiouAi,)—O ccupations combined with Agbiodliuiie 

WHERE AoRICULTURB I$ THE PBINOIPAI* OCCUPATION. 


Bant 

A^cnltcnl lalioon^zB 
Goromuiont employaa 
4ll kiad^. 

Manfiy'Lcudera grub 

doaiSera^ 

Otber mu!ot4 of jill IcJtida. 
FHosb 

Ctflflca ot «J] klnOa (noi 
GoV6TD]QeDL) 

S(thooLiii«tft<ira 

liB^wyenh 

EatatougiintBAiiil muugetA. 
IKodlcal prucUtlouera 
ArtlsGUks 
OUlfuns 


V 


1 Landlords (Rene roccirera) 

1 Cultlvatora (Bent payers) 

Farm servants and field labonrera 

Subsidiary Ooeopatiun 

Ntunbor per 
lOOOO who 
foUow U 

ShbsldLary OoetipaBloD 

Nnn]l» pec 
10.000 w ho 
f^ow it 

SubiidLary OoQOpatlciii 

Btunber per 
10,000 Who 

follow 14 

1 

a 

A 

4. 

A 

6 


i73 

m 

49 


15 

55 

ad 

le 

93 

la 

HO 

9$ 


il«nt nucolTCfig 
AgficDltuffll lutworcn 
GciDcrul tubotirsM 

Govonmiiiiii muiilciy^ at 
all kiudfl. 

Bfosoy bodcrq sad gAlti 
dQu]m& 

Other tr&doEa ol^aU kltidg 

■p*., 

Fiahoitiicii*uid bOAtmeti 
Cuttle iHreedera and tnUk- 

toDa. 

VUla^ watehiOGD 
Weaven 
BaLibets 
OlkpreauxB 
Wa^aEmen 
FOtteru 

BLukk smltlui and caraetp- 
Otbora 


104 

m 

61 


17 

16 

ta 

9 


n 

4 

13 
8 

4 

14 
6 


S 

46 


Bon* noGilwrw 
Bant puyexH 
Gmoral Jaltouivna 

VUlags watobium 

Cauio-iiraed€C& and milk- 
moia 

MiJl haudtt 

FiaLefiu^ and frotkoiels .n 

B\oe ponnaers 

Tradcta of all Uada ,i cv ,,, 
OilrpreBsaiu 
WaaTorB 
Fotlers 

Leather mrhei-B 
Wulmnnen 
Blaek eiDlUia and carpati- 

tenii 

Others 


73 

&S 

$3 

4 

5 
8 

A 

13 

a 

6 
5 
5 
10 
a 


40 


























































SUBSIDIARY Table VI (Occupational).—Oocupatioms of Fesiales by 
Sub-classes ani> Selected Obdebs and Gboues. 


iGiwij 

No 

p - CiOOnPATION 



NtJKBm OF ACfTt^Ab 
"WO^LKEm 

NEItDbGT Of' 
Pon^oa pc3^ 

J J 



Al.lea 

Fenialoa 

14C0H.]Bd 

1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

5 


HTDEBABAO STATE 



3,058,590 

3,612,917 

1 

660 


StJB-CLA^ I.—BltELOlTATlON OP awtuacj AKn TOflZfATlOK* 

I 2^oa^3s 


^ 579 


! j- P^iurt and A^rvMi%m 

... 


. 2JSe^29 

•>• 

t,47Sfi40 

$S4 


li im\ oaltEYEtliQD 

... 


1,930^31 


m 

1 

S 

s 

i 

« 

InODme from tmt of ogilcalbmj Um^ 

OrdJoAiy 

A^^ntB^ miuiAj^jQfa of tuuled estalea (mxe plmxLterBjo olsrkSj 
root <»n«ctot^ otc« ... * 

Fftno serYHote... 

Field Iftbpaitu^ *** 

m,49l 

ii,t94 

|H7p3iS 

347^ 

iifl.iia 

M4AiNi 

e.»«9 

41€^6a 

403 

III 

4S0 

i^m 

W7 


ni^ ordtr 1 W 


... 

iS.SSQ 

20.OOJ 

1.505 

7 

Frailty fkfWer, betel, vinn, 

lirowan 

ot«., 

13.ti9 

20/lOS 

1,505 


r«<il frJtr 1 (o) 




tS.341 

559 

S 

0 

Foreet offloorBi Tab^rB, ^lurdis, etc* »» 

Woocl cottorBk flrsvrooat caieoho, rubber^ 
bnd chftraui Immori 

eic^ collootees 

m 

17^0 

i$,a-jo 

' S4 ! 

399 

1 ft 

Tctcl trfs^r 1 (r^) ^ 

... 

... 

I$SfiOG 

»tASS 

455 

11 

It 

la 

u 

Caltle atid bbOftlo btoo^org kc4|;HiT« -- 

Bboop, nsd pin broed^n ..* .i« 

BrLtcdQrfl of otboi- animalfl iborsop nmloB. c&m«lH, oto}. 

HenlimiQnp Blmpberdfl, gott buKhu ote. 

is,tm 

10,413 

4A 

139,044 

«.ioe 

|44 

7I,7M 

OOS 

417 

^ I0,0u0 

! 448 


Tcial erder 1 i$) 

... 

... 


BS 

554 

1 

ta 

BIrda, 4!!tc. 

Bilk woram 


n PC 

H-ft 

IT 

im 

a. 

too 

073 


Total order t.... ^ 

a 1C 

ft<l i 

SZ,99^ 

S$A4d 

455 

17 

la 

PisWng 

UiliiOng 


»■ 1 

m p 

st.i«0 

13,010 

I9AS« 

304 

430 


St.'B-OlJlM IL—ESFLOtTATlOti OT UiNERUiS 


■ •■p 

/i 1 

4jBe6 

d55 , 


Total erdtr s, ... 


p "-*1 

iO,a2S 

3,404 

J55 

It 

91 

Ooftl mlDoa 

MJnoa and ibfEteUlc tbloenlii (gold, bnon* mAsgau^^ ota] 

l'.. 

P,B44 

2 

B,e«s 1 
358 

BU0 

90,806 


Tbfix; mter C f U47^eff q/ fcard wlii 


-■+ 


930 \ 

SB 


Otbor mluenja {judo, cli&ipietidii, UmfialciDO, eKb) 

.i. 

IptfiB 1 

i 

&30 



SufrCXiABii m.—ISDUBTRy ... 

... 

C + ri 


297.179 

521 


JWffJ ordu- tf.... 

... 

^.wm 

i2&^S2 

Bi,f40 

55i 

£5 
94 1 
27 
34 

32 

31 

n 

93 

33 

a« 

ffT 

34 

Giluui glbbJpg, oie&nliigftiid proBBlog 

Oottoo iplnaibg 

CottOQ alfiiig iml iveftTloii 

Jnto optaiijBjB, pmsiug and -vreavlng 

B^twinopindatrlDg, ^ 

Wool csnling and apiOJdng 

Wonving d wooUon bUinkotfl 

WeftTlng of t^oolten carpote 

Silk wodTCfft 

Hali-p camol and bot» bftLr 

[>3^to^ bloftobJng* prisEtagi^ pmpantlon and aponglng ol 

toxtUca ..I MTi. **„ 

Lacef csrtipoT ODbroblerlcftp fringost Olc^t and btanlQQlodilLy 
dewibod toxtUe LnOti^rlca 

T4J9fi 
l8p42T 
flipSie 
700 
7p704 
1404 ^ 
2ib371 
123 

19 

twr 

154 

4pl30 

lOplil 

40,713 

0A4 

3^082 

5.340 

3 

000 

377 

5,720 

124 

339 

1490 

401} 

532 

267 

50B 

313 

34 i 
1,134 
51,414 

too 

9^ 


TotalordnrJ, ... 


mM + 

7^7d 1 


555 

32 

Tanimm ooetIotb^ leathor drswre, and lutbfr dyers, etc... 

4,440 

4m 

400 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Dccdpational).—O ocaPATXoN or Peualbs by 

SUB-CLASSES AND SELECTED OBDBES AND OR0CP!i,-’(cO»f£i,) 


Qioup 

No, 


OCCUPATION 


f 


40 ' I&bots of JeathCF each aa tniiLkA, water Bid- 

i-. ft ^ iwniMH eta.* ra oJiiding tlio ertfctea of d r&m 
4/ {SOHO, irory. horUp abcLI, otTi, mrl^eni (cxcet^t^buttoti) 

I jTpffil **. 

4tt Savyeiv ^ j 

^ iotoerst ptc, I” 

4^^ Btokel wakere aqd t^tber tnda^lee of woody material 1*^ 
GlDilfng leaviGB and tbntchore and baUd&rff, wpeklmjE with 
bAmboo TYiedfl or iiURllaj! tnaieriK^ 


47 

48 


r>ofal ori.'#e 9. 


or armpp gona oto.H.. 

Otboi' worken la Irodi and makcra ol ImpleimuitB And tools 
rrtncljislry or oUDlofllroly of Iron 

I oopiitar and belKmetaJ 

aO I Workers in othnr metaJs except ptocrEOtts itoDen (tin, alno. 

I leedp qtiloksUvor. eto.| \ ^ 

fil ’R’orlretB In fttlQta dde-Blnkorfl, otc. 'Z 


ord^ 




6^ 

e« 

tl 

«a 

72 

74 

75 


77 

78 
70 

80 

81 

83 


86 

87 

88 


68 ^ ^ftkers at glass bAogle^p gJilM boAds and neokJai^oa And gtasa 
ear-nogs etfi,. ^ —-i 

U : «jartlM!ii pipe atiil howl msttom !” 

5® ! Brick ami tllo makcmi 

' 'i'otalordtrn. . 

I + 

^ j ^aao.^ettiio of iiiatobi>^ and oiEploAlro metetlAls 
w I MsntifAetaro of Aerated aiul oilnoml watont and Icse- 
ii alannflacttiTO and roEoiiag of regefable alia 
83 MnofAi^Eurv And reCning of DilnbrA] oils 

UAaDlhetaio of popor* OAfdlwrd uad papioiviiiAclio 

IWtflonlffrjj. 

Rloo {kouadcrq And bnakcra sad floor gii odors 

BAkCTH and blttcalt nmkois _ 

0«iB paKHoiw, eta. . ;" 

Botobcni 

™*>f^?™iPtttBretiiof jui andoondinients, olZ 
Toddy il^wetA 

Monofiaotam of bob&eooT oji^lum atul ^anjA 
Total ordtr l^,„. 

TaU^p mlllLnonii^ dross nul kom, dArnors and etnbnfderoiv' 

oo linen *„ ^ 

Shoe^ bofKfr and nAnda] tna^ocs 

Otkp imlnstrics pufLalnlng to dr^^p gloreap sooks. galtoM! 

^itOf iHiCt^niAr ambrollaa, oADQb, aic» ^ 

VS oaliLog. cleanliig mod dyeing 
buESp tiaJ r drwoni And wfg makers 

Orhia’ HidoAW« eonnoctod witli the tollflfc imtmvn, thAm- 
1 X 101 * 0 , bath lunoieB eta j' ,„ 

retrtJ wfkr 

Lime bnrnm-s* oamout workc^m 
■ExoAVAtoni and well afnkers 
Sterne outt4Ers nod dressarn 

Brfok ^yero and mASODS 

Banders \othew tliaa baUdliigs 'inado of bimboo oe 
iii^ilalBrt pfliiteiiip deomkm of bot)s^, HJere^ ptmoba^ 


M 

01 


im * 
+ S-k- 


Ttxat order ift... 

Cirrlago, cart, paJkf, ct«„ loaban end wheel wtl^ta 


Nousint OF Actual 
WORA ftla 

Nttmborof 
Femates per 

bfAloe 

1 Fi^taftlng 

■ MOO MAlea 

8 

4 

5 

3,78i 

1 

373 

188 

t8S 

U 

7B 


S4JtS 

W ' 

3,118 

308 

IS7 

sa.Tti 

OpSTO 

165 


17*744 

> 001 

Wp575 


1 

,3^77 

lei 

8i 



3£a 


ipi03 

330 

118 

15 

lat 

101 

loa 

630 

S1J4S 

22J^T$ 

ris 

648 

n 

I6T 

19^30 

I 31*307 

750 

1*174 

S44 

718 


i,9i4 

2gS 

601 

135 


37 

11 

307 1 

£,380 

L720 

At: 

rm 

7 

u 

101 

88, 

178 


iS.BlS 

400 

^66 1 

7.776 

1^104 

NT 

77 

330 

88 

484 

4^3 

7.341 

4.0S0 

^0 1 ^ 

m 

880 

Ullfl 


7j057 

B47 

333 1 

j I 

5*174 

tPOJBl 

97^32 j 

510 

ai.55S 

174)13 

789 

MJ80 

15,887 1 

038 

320 

® i 

36 , 

80,478 


805 

67,1603 

* 

351 

4 

25 

84250 1 



SS& 1 

70 

3.163 

60,471 

337 

14103 

3jm 

TIB 

3p513 

3,511 

3lr074 

17.437 

Am : 

014 

3M 

Moa 

S44 

005 

378 

ft 

153 

558 

m 

ai 

30 
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SUBSIDIAHY TABLE VI (OocupAiiosAii^.—O ccupations of Females bv 
S uB^LASsiiis aNL Selected Obdebs and Gboups,— (conid.) 


Qvou^ 

OCCUPATXOH 

NevAEtt (ft 

WORXEBU ' 

Ncnnbcr of 
Femaloi per 


Ualc4 

Femalei 

1,000 Mklaa 

1 

1 

i 

4 

0 


rofulonifr I31.M 

3S,4Si 


45 

gi ' 

Prlnt^ra^ UlhogriLphfiT^ otc.| 

1^ 

31 

108 

95 

Book blndera tuvA stitcbemi otivelCFpo Qto. 

U 

83 

1,490 


M«4cenL muHtcal itiAtTaiuDOts 

T7 

38 

363 

98 

Wothofi In prectouH ytoni^ and motalBt eimiiiBiler^tDilUtllon 
Jewell tankettt, etc* **• 

30,736 

8^60 

388 

100 

Toy^ kltOt cag^f ^ghlng mckla, abo^, ^xl 

VtCri AH +11 ■■■ *•» 

74 

186 

3408 

toi 

Othffa LncLuJlD^ iiiim3E^r0i }i4niaa3 {oth^ tluq p^xisomErU} 
Id lUcatrea istl Qthcv pUcoa of public otiNrlaiit- 
tnBnt^ DiDploycfl of pnbUo mloBeSf fncehoaDrae serrloti^ 

PM *FP *kr 

773 

' 132 ^ 

168 

m 

fiwwpQrlF 

3,387 

7332 

8pQ8i 


tV,-^TltAHaPCaT 

ei,s^5 


4SI 


I'ofdl Of ^ctt £0ima * •■►■ ■-■■ *■■ 

9SS 

SIS 

2I§ 

107 

ShlpowperD and th^tlr Omployo^i fiblp hrokorBt 3tiJp«^ 
ofOoorB, onf^iDD^f. p marlDOHi and Oremozi 

PoTiiotis (other than laWnmrvj ptuplnyc^ on eho mAlnioniiiic^ 
cf ImHiWrHp iJoobEfc glnmntH^ livoxa and canala tlaoluding 
ooEUfCnietlDo) mp 

33 

M 

430T 

joa 

m 

149 

338 

100 

LatoOQTtjra a[£lplDyt^d cjd tha cmiglrciDtfaii lunl oiaLat^unco 
of bjiTlionni+ docka, auauui, rlTiare and •canalfi 

32 

U 

844 


Tolal ardiif 

6i,ui 

2e.&13 

439 

111 

Feraoiifi (ollifiT thati laboami^ emplDyod on hbe ooBB^trao- 
llon aiMl liialuteiwtiDo of n»d4 niv^ bMg/m *** 

400 

8 

18 

111 

Labomtifa ompToyod on npadi and bridges p-p 

aMig 

303^ 

651 

Hi 

Ovraea, oianagors and argployea (cxolndiog ps^eal 
Rorvantifl ocneooted w^tli other voliteloa 

31,228 

4*m 

383 

113 

PaLU, olo t I>£>arar3and irwnejri 

4,839 

134 

8t 

U7 

ftoiitrD aed mosAADgoTB pm 

vm 

687 

m 


X0fcl7 Of JPT -if^ppHi 144 +Pi #ii4 *■■ 

7^64 

2M2 


118 

tUllvfay employ€« of alt kEnde other than oooltes 


1383 

863 

119 

Ciahouroradioployod on railway oonatructlon and inalntcn* 
&D 0 O and ocolioB and poncrs employod on itailway prvmi^ 

Bca p*ii pp- ■■■! ■■■ »■■ 

1^993 

877 

441 


TlOtol OftfSP a^FMI #41 *-* ■••■«■ *** 

tjsjr 

6S 

42 

120 

Fost Dllln?^ telograpli aed tnlopbone aeivloea .>, 

1,377 

m 

42 


BnB-i;u;^sB Y.—llEtaBR «#. 

3S4jm^ 

2^0^77 

737 


Of dff Al**.* +4* 4FP *■■ *•-■ 



392 

111 

Bank managers, monoydondora, excliange and h^ranoe 
agentsp □ion<fy changom and hvcikoiis and tbalr nmployci-. 

0,698 

2i02E 

883 


Tc^l or4«r id- *.. 

iS,4$S 

S,€34 

J05 

113 

^tiide to pltion^gcrodB, woolp ootton, balr and otbor 

taxtlloB ### #■# #1-1 ##. 

18,483 

5338 

345 


Total ordvr m- *** 

2;Ta9 

' l^OS 

43i 

la4 

Tmdn In aklss. ksa^r^ foesi lonthera^ bom, ote.» and 
aittcitfl made from th^i-p 

Sp783 

lpB03 

431 


Toad 0f^^ef 28 « + | «.* 4lkl m^i 414 


343 

90 

1 m 

Trade in wood (ant drewood^r corkp batkp bamboOt ibanh, 
otc*- «■■ *** 


848 

SO 


Tocai Of 29 4#i #11 ppp ip4 

i 

377 

33 

22S 

m 

Trade &n metals, moohLncryi kiiimi* \o€^ eDd... ^ 

877 

m 

338 


t 

Total ordflf 80 ib 4* kii #11 111 HM 

/pMO 

1^22 


117 

1 Trade In pottery^ brioka and lUea ..p . mp 

1380 

ijm 

1p033 , 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occcpatiokal).—O ccuPAT:oi?3 of Females by 
SUB-CLASSBS AND SeLECTEO ORDERS AND GROUPS,— (cOft/rf.) 


iifOtip 

No. 

OCCUPATION 

ndvbeb of Actual 
W0 R£E1&4 

NEunber ol 
per 

IpQOO males 


1 

' Males 

T^malm 

] 

S 1 

£ 

4 

& 

_ 


I3f 


139 

13d 


ISl 

m 

w 

133 

l30 

m 

Ida 

isd 


m 


141 

143 


143 


141 

143 

lie 


rotoi ... 

Yntdo In cliomIcaJ ptDdiic|3$ ^dni|jH, Ajiev. pklnta, wtrclBDm, 
wplosi™, Bte.J 

Total oixbv 32 

Tcadora of wJm, Jiqnms, aet^ted watarit anil Its. 

Owum and tnanagDta of hotels, oookabops, eaials. otc.. 
BJid Uiolr ompkijBa „,■ 

roiol Efr*rW 

Fish dealers ... 

(irooBtu and Mliort of TE|.HjtflJWa oil, flalt pad other «md^^ 

IDHIJtH 

aeUets of tnlJJc, bottor, ghee, |)Dii1try, eggS) eio, 

MUcw of SMfoetmeate, sogsr, gur, aod malueos 
ctudomcoD, betel-loaf, rogouhlee, frott mud HKattnt 

Grain ud pnlso dealers t.. ”' ”! *** 

^bAooo, opium, gaojo, etc., oalUiFEi... 

^loni In eheep, goeto, and plg^ , - ... 

Dealers In bay, ataaa and toddr^ ... 

T6M enter 34,^ ’ ... 

Trade ib ready-made clothing and other art: else of dies 
pertemm?!^) "mbreUna, eoeks, ready-made Bboea, 

Totcri onJw- J3 ... 

0>.T 

Trad* ta ftirtiitiMT flurpoia, bjh! E»eddiji d 

^ii!i!!l***** c^lbg poresJam, crockorjf, gtasewai** 

lor i^ardetkiog, (Kc. 


a 3^$ 

333 

BSS 


8S 

83 

86,483 

mMl 

ite 


T'dfaJ at-d#r 


eJ 


HiBterliils frtoeeB, plaator, oomeot. Mnd, 
dlfis ttnil maborkAlfi 

ro/al erdar .JT ... ... . 

^etein DieehanlCB] tran.<t))ort, inaftite, oyL-l^ 

DmIop* In other oarrlagaa, carte, hoacs, «(o, !!! ..j 

y^e tflciihantft. bors^ csltJD, 


Ut 

148 

149 

m 

^ * 


151 

-LS8 

IfiS 

IH 


I 13Q 


.. 

D06J3rt lb five woed, clmnx*j, cQv^dml.jm- 
oni#r 

I><«iortjnp»cleiia atones, Jewetlory treat and Jmltotkal 
^wksiopikol inatitwiL-nta, etc, ... ... * ,. 

i^e» lb oominoD bangfes bead neeklacos, fans, anuU 

A^les, tom .hontlag abd Oablnfi taekot, flewar*, etc. ... 

, ^ tellers, ttntkuiatSr dealers in ioiiJilc,plctutes, 

binaicatlnBtetuDeatn and oudcwlEles ^ 

Tpfol ooiff ... ... . 

^leis tdnga, stable refoiie, etc. 

ahojH!eepB« otlwnrise 

liineront ^l^'V^diw, hawlrpra, ote . ;-r ;:; ., ., Ci 
■ ^^‘-’^yucludijig ponadfag tolk and mLr* 

8UB-CL485 VI.—Public pubce 
Total ord^ 41 
Ajemy {IndJim Stfttesji 


^ n 


i 


78 


223 

tflS 

J,I29 

1433 

434 


Ii4:406 

102,020 

881 

2U 

M3D 

7i903 

17,434 

iSpEMft 

749 

14.333 

' 30,710 

1,378 

9,493 

1 730 

1 ‘ 291 

3i.S43 

S3JI6 

IJAO 

41, TO) 

34,093 

mi 

0^13 

3i043 

730 

3,^ 

%i3T 

31? 

USA 

797 

634 

e,r3o 

ims 

267 

SpTAO 

IrflOfl 

m 

2^38 


1^71 

1393 

ip93e 

1 1^14 

Ids 

333 

£*313 

3^38 

Sit 

83 

s.m 

£11 

0$ 


»S6 i 

320 

im 

7 

£0 

9 

im I 

17pfi£fl 

_ 2,M3 

m 

30S 

14,687 

i04rs 

i 7i3 1 

1+.38T 

ldr47A 

7la 

13 m2 

0,431 : 

674 

Uli 

S4& i 

m 

8333 1 

8388 1 

i.m 

4,093 

114 

30 

la2,0J5; 

S4fi0r 

S3S 

4 

1 ' 

£AU : 

101,734 

58,m 

£36 

78 

W57 ^ 

.jiSpa?9 1 

91S ^ 

.. u 23 

^ 1 165 

S4JB4 

30^46 n 

: 1 364 

34,14^ 

♦ » ■ .*S1- ' 

- 2M€ 

€0 


^ • n ■!, . 

B0331 ” 

- ■ B.3M 1 : 

.. 67 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (Occupational).—Occupations of Femalbs bt 
Sub-classes and Selected Ordeks and Groups.— { corUd .) 




NuirBlnt OP ACTUAli 


GtCJi 

Ko. 

OCCUPATION 


Nombor ot 
FcmalOB per 
Ijm main 


MbIos 

Fomolea 



I 

9 

J ’ 

1 1 

i 1 


J^roT cn*J#r 44 

S0^7 

SBfiBQ 

g71 

1^ 

Police -l+l- III PBB riil 

18^39 

m 

47 

leo 

Village watfilmiea 

81,509 

97,711 

87® 


6U»C[aA« Vn^—PUBUC aDMimSTBATEON 


Se,BSB 

SOB 


49 


BBSSB 

3QS 

j 161 

Service of tli9 State 

1,501 

49 

89 

Iflt 

SfirrlDBof Indtan aod fcvclpo Hta£09 --- 

S3,$»9 

30^$9 

247 

m 

Mimieipal ind other tocal fnoO vtuage) hytIco 

5,154 

84100 

682 

m 

Village otdoliJs and norraBlB other tban waljolm^ 

aip691 

' 18,94S 

419 


Bt79-CtiA13& VX[l.--FCCF£$Staia9 aKD £ilBi;UL AfiTS, 

€7fi53 

iB,&44 

2SS 


Tfllal or4^ 4§ 

tB^a 

S^J4 

2BB 

14^1 

PdeetBt mta^sSerfi, etc- 

7,069 

9,349 

981 

166 

BflliglcKiB meiidlcantB* Inisatei of monastorleB, etc- 

dSI 

110 

31® 

W 

Cateohlats, readeze, ohnrch &£td m^oa Bgrrloe 

m 

9 

27 

109 

Teraplosi tmrial or housing grocnd octiIdo, pugriii] amOao- 



tors, DlrcomclsecB 

10,959 

8^ 

396 


roldl order ^ 

Tfi2& 

4S7 

5i 

m 

Lawyoro ol all lUodo, inotodtng bixlBr Jaw agents and 





oibUitiaiT& -i-ki- -1*11, *dc m 

I 7^37 

4dT 

63 


Tofol order 4£ 

BM3 

Sfia4 

420 

171 

Medical praetlticikecs of all litodo luidadliig denHsta, 




179 

ociiUsta ««d Tetotiwj aurgeotia ,,, 

7^ 

2479 

909 

Hidwlvea, vaDciiiatora« oampouadarOp oorttea. maBaeiuA, okx 

1,999 

1^ 

1,099 


rotol Ordrr 49 


2fi7B 

120 

MS 

PitifowTO lod tooohoTt orau klnda 

19,697 

9,415 

190 

174 

Oerka and perranlB Dannectod with odooattoo *** 

4,111 

463 

107 


Toto t order 50 

dt/Jg 

S40S 

B54 

17fl 

AicUEteekCi snrre^ora, englnoorft,and their omff 103^39 

1,919 

1^10 

840 

1 177 

AnUiorsi edilon, jcoTEAllAs^ artEata, pliotogfaphai^ aoidp^ 

179 

tors, aHtrononien, motoorologtata, bctaniatat aatrok^OTti, 

etc. i..^ t-m-m |.k* -l-l* ■■■ 

tjm ! 

589 

634 

Mniio ooQspooor^ aiid moatera^ plrnycm 00 all kindfl at 


innalcal InatmmoDta (nol military}, aJag^ia, ao^ra and 




179 

dancoia ■-■> •■■ 1 * *m 

<^Jnrqr9,aoi«bata, j)ortmi«~^^ollei^ i^otton, oahtbitoanol 

5439 

8,899 

597 


cmiodtlea and wLid anitnola «* *.* 

339 

499 

9,117 


8uB-ciaai KL—p£»90N8 UTtKO Osr itiiam iKOOiiGi 

B^BB 

4,520 

545 


tom ordWF^ 5J ' *,* 

B^M 

4^2B 

S4S 

199 

FzopEletorflfctheT tban ot apichltDial land}^ fund Js^daiu 



A 


and penolQOinv 

* 

4.530 

649 , 


Stm-ciiaBB r*— DOMfonc aeBvics *** 

iOB^BB 

77/gg 

552 


Total order S2 

iCa^BB 

71/05 

€52 

161 

Oooks, watcr-carrierap doorkeopOTBp watchmen and other 





indoor BcrTantB*^ ... 

102,994 

69,415 

874 

463 

69 

163 

Privalo groonut coachman, dog boys, etc. 


31 

183 

PriTalo motor ^ven and Dleancn 

104 

i 

aOB-CliAai ZI.—ItTfitimciCStTlAT DEflCKlBgD ocooTaTion*. 

2Ba77B 

3SJ^14 

i,0S4 


Tolal order dJ w 

3B$J7B 

UttSU 

ifiS4 

184 

MaDnraetareis, botineaHaiaD and oontractoie otberw^ 




m 

nfmpiifttflUMt 

GashVort, NcooimtaiiM.boolt'Jtaopers,c]crka and other am^~ 

4449 

eaa 1 

349 


loyiw Ld nnapeclfled olltoas, warehoceao and ehopa 

1,404 

943 

LOM 

sa 

779 

830 

186 

Uechanloa otherwlao vnapeelded «. 


# 
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8UBSID1AKY TABLE VI (OocdpationalJ—Occopations of Females by 
Sub-classes and Selected Obdebs and Gboups.— { ctyncld .) 


Gz0 Q|) 

No 

OCODPATION 

Kuubch or AcmaiA 

^OBK£|3lS 

ffazubtiT dI 
FemileipK 



Milos 

Fomilee 

itOOO maifie 

1 

t 

s 

4 

fi 

laT 

LA^oQuora ADd workuiDa olhenriH mupe^ifled 


TiBjm 

i^trra 


BUB^LAGS 3^I.*-irspffiiDUCTJTC 

»Sfiie 

^ 7S.SSS 

SOS 


Jtedl ^ 

1^1 

24t 

1S» 

IBS 

Imuatcfl of jAUa, Mylnims Jtad aiciblioitacs 

t,tt\ 

m 

leg 



93fi39 , 

isjsis 1 

SIB 

w 

Degg&TB, wtttfheB, frJjgacdfl. etc , ■ 

Fitioiir&re and ^rroBtlnite^ «. ^ 

61^07 

M7X 

78497 

a.iio 

IBB 

um 


Total ortim' 

toe 

IM 

i44 

191 

Other nmcJMsIflal ma^ptoducB^n Industries 

70S 

109 

tu 


% 



























SUBSIDIARY TABLiE VII (Ocoppationai.),—Selected Occwaxions. 


& 

a 

g 

1 ^ 

OCCOT4TH3N 

FOptllA- 
thin BVkp- 
portaA in 
tflVl 

Popular 
tion mjh 
ported in 
1211 

Bop Illa¬ 
tion snp' 
ported in 

mi 

Pbreentage 
ol rmHatlw 
trum 1001 
te 1011 

Fomntdge 
ef Tarlattqn 
hxam 1011 

to mi 

1 

li ^ 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 


OaM A.^Pni8iutkkil of Rkw — 

6,B4T.«tS 

B.4«e,l92 


+53-S 




—1 7 3 


' BUB-CLASS I.— EXPLOITATION OF 

animalb and vegetation. - - - 

§^^7\oir 

1 3,339313 

S^ri.4S2 

-\-S33 

-174, 


OHDEft PARtiure and A^tlcuicai^ 


333IJ3S9 

Sr4Se.9SI 

4-52*3 

— 

1 

a 

4-S 

7 

a 

11 

t 18 

u 

Income mat of Agr^cii^tiiT&l 

OrdfajLi^ cuJtivKiwt 

Ag)Qiit«r mjuuLg^ landetl eftl&toOp 

Farm M>iri^ants and field laKnutiifii 

Frail, fi^weXp vegertahle^ vlnar 

Wt»d cuttorA, Er^wiK>d, eic, {loUeotors 

Onttle and IjolTaio breodon and hoepflrB 
Shoep, g/oat and fdg bi«ed^nj 

BitHidiera of sEilkOr anlm&la fb^THost inulesi 
cauielJt, oto) 

llGif^tqei], sliepliihrdap goathcidd. etc. 

3^366 

33.20^ 

30.163 

60.041 

sT,wg 

A3,T3S 

IJS31 

484.013 

; 731808 

' 44184,950 

544HiO 
3,786,910 
99.804 
40,308 
43.418 
100,739 
418 

445,188 

S&Ml 
6 ,473^61 

m/m 

5,m 

64^85 

12^0 

2,054 

-MpTiS-a 

+17*0 

—40-1 

—25’7 
+ Cffr0 
—007 
4-470^4 
—«4i 

+J0@-& 

+40 
—118 
— S'8 
— 36S 
+ 12010 
+4dr'I 
—30^ 
—01-0 
+370-5 

—3^4 


Oadea i.— b'lBMng and Hiunti.n^ 

132,043 

t07fiS0 

34,471 

4-2f29 

1 ^223 

17 

16 

Flslitag ,,, 

Hunting *„ 

09.818 

0M31 

78,360 

33,620 

l8r32T 

W4 

+184'3 

+2^rg 

+3r2 

+0^4 


BUB-CLAB8 n.—EXPLOlTATlONiOF 
MINEBALS 

£0^9^ 

13.474 

SS4 

4^4/7125 

-4-131 


Clitt Bi.’"PXiepanitlon [Lad Sap|dy el lAvfarial 

SutMtUjH*. 

3,l23.«lfi 

3,141,052 

£p&T€,305 

+210 

—175 


BUB-CLABS HI.—INDUSTRY 


1372.733 

Ij6S2jSl 

+J|'2 

—S5 


Qhder a,--TeaiJlles 

433,733 

SI77SO 

442,721 

+ 17 d 

—tS2 

_1_5__ 

Cotioi] ginning^ clfifinJtig and pneaBlni; 

Cotton spinning, Bialng and wcnvlng 

Ropo, cwlna and string 

WoQl carding and aplDnlDg, wdavlug ot 
wooUdu lilaialrotEi and QLrpct& 
Sllkaplniii^and WL^ayoni 

Dycplngp bloachtbgp printing, iircparAtion and 
Nponppiigof toatllM * 

173VI 

S0SJI03 

18BT9 

BO,IOS 

1,180 

35.301 

80.043 , 
302,745 
28.054 
83,005 

1,901 

33J11U 

42p2$2 

eei 

lum 

m , 

134770 

+ 7’3 
■Hsjto-a 

4-um 

+74‘6 

—76^ 

* -37-4 ' 
+ 14^3 


ORDER T.—Eldc^it skins and liard niatcilils 
It^ tkd ankniil klngdnin+ 

S3.300 

13330 

7,9S9 

+ /fW/ 

-^77 5 

89 

TannorSp cnrHarA, leather dtcuaervand dyers, 
C!C0- 

30.918 

74101 

0.010 

f 40 0 

+ 100-3 

40 

42 

^akers of leather articles, sntLh as trunks, 
¥ratcri>ag.«, saddlery or kame^ss^ etc. 
oxclndfng articles of drc«s ' 

Bono, ivory ..horn, ihed^Hto, wctkcm texcept 
hiittons) 

OhDEA 3.—Wood ,** 

74183 

293 

t6r.4It 

7^48 

461 

148,747 

um 

m 

134^2 

+ 450 

"H4'0 

4t2S 

—Ifffl 

—51'^ 

-4-14 0 

<3^44 

Sav^yers, car^Kmier^ tumors and JolnOrm, utc. 
Biuikf! i- tnakore i ud olh^r IndnstricSr 

101.700 

63.813 

SfIfiOS 

68,844 

100.065 

30.407 

—iri 1 
+S0'7 

+ 10-8 1 
+ 110 


aaDEA 9.—Metals 

3930? 

33,772 

94,4€S 

_^4J 


4S 

49 

50 

Forgiiig and roUIng of Iron, and other metals 
Workers In brnaa.oopiwrr and tn^U'inetaJ 
W^cMfkors In otbor motala c^Lcopt prihOlona 
liifiitais, {lln iGlnc;, load, ('tcJ 

883 , 
11,300 
Kll 

403 
19,335 
1,096 1 

10.163 

1 IS 

^gars ' 

■ pp 

—0^0 

-107 


OiLDER lO.—Ceramics 

112370 

103^14 

33JS4 

+24‘4 

i9i 

IW 

Brick and flic makers 

p 

8,710 

1.141 

... 

1 la 

+ta5i 


DMEui IL—Chemical products properly 

BO coiled and anatogooii 

22,424 

19Mt 

2S,W 

—23 4 

^115 


OltDEE 12-^Food InduAtries 


119248 

I44M2 

—17 4 

-135 

66 

67 

08 

72 

73 

74 
76 

Bakeia and blaoult makote **p! 

HrmLn parcbersi etc. 

Bfltohcta 

Bweetnjfat makers, etc 

Browets and dlstUlets 

Toddy drawers 

ManiLfactorciB of tobacoOt oplnm and ganja 

Order l&.~lnduafarics of dres and tbo tollot^ 

1,110 

798 

38,780 

1,703 

198 

63J858 

0,44! 

S42333 

2369 , 
9,082 
21,192 
1,663 
443 
79,899 
6J!89 

842248 

im 

7,351 

^,746 

1410 

OoNl 

80,703 

1 >1 

830303 I 

+179’0 

-ira 

—36'2 
din 
—0yi 
—so 

*■ ■ 

+311 

—01-S 

—eiu 1 

+ 21*4 
+ 1'4 
^00-0 
—aoi 
—Sl-fl 

—is-s 1 
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SDBS TDTAR Y TABLE VII (Oocdpatiunal)-— fiBi^BoxKD OccnpATioNa^-~(con^.} 


a 

e 

o 

OWCPATTOV 

Fopuila' 
tIoD anp' 
potted la 
mi 

Bopnlo^ 
tion sup¬ 
ported bo 
1311 

, HOfpaia- 

Hen an|>- 
po^od In 
IWl 

Faromt- 
mm ol ^■ 

rUtion 
ftom 1001 
to 1011 

E^oent- 
ag4 of vm^ 
rtetLoti 

fittEc mi 

to 1931 

1 

9 

5 

4 

' R 

1 

5 

7 

73 
■ 79 

Shoe, boot AGd wadal naakers 

Otlrer pcjtaliiiai; w ^rcsit^gloirfi 

Mjm 

h SiI3 

9, 

1 989,045 

1 «. 

^pi74 

+ 148 

—38-8 


mlm, giJtura, balni, battons, umbitUIa^, eaaej 





51 

BilzliL«rEt+liAlr-ilrcsftorsiuid 

93^ 

85,880 


—0-1 

1 4-B-4 

au 

Utbor indnsfrlca cosnocl^d witli tbo toltefc 

8S 

£25 



—nflira 


O^iiER 15^—[sdiisfcrlcs 


iii,ir4 

i> ^ 


-^15-S 

-ia-5 

1 sa 

97-83 

ExcantOTBOiid woU-stskozA 

GtODt-{!UU<yta a.nd dmea^i^tv, Itti4 

tva^fiooiL 

2^315 

58«&91 

1 lOMSO 

17A55 

75^47 

—3r4 
+38'4 

+*rt 

— iri 


ORi>£a iSi—Other oilAi^iiadCfms ami 
tuiilEiaDiHl ladiLitrle^ 

tl4^iT 

97^51 



^§7^2 


^'citk€ir9 in Bjtoddpu eto 

UakOfv eC b&DgluB ^ or nectal&c^j uta 

S 

S^ytCft 

8,071 

6,7ia 

^,718 

3,949 

+ire 

+ 37'3 

— O'i 
-W7 
+130-5 

109- 

Contractora ior tlie diapoHLl d 1 refoso. dost; 

S0.19B 

— 

IQS 

sweGpiirB, uCAvoBf^nH ete. 



fiUB45r,A£a IV,—TftAKEl'OaX 

iss,0a3 

' I33.9SI 

BBJ2& 

' ^937 

4 44^-7 


Order SOl—T ramsport hf wtttiKr 

3,3 IS 

3^87 

2^iS 

-la 

^24 1 

107 

Uh i p owBors end tlio] r employees, eto« 

105 





109- 

: Pi^ncnatlnDladijii! laboarotsleaipleyedoiL 

1.788 

, 3,330 

i^rrs 

4 9*7 

—aa-9 

' 109 

the pielotsiuLnco et BiwaiSi nvets ote^ 



ISO 

BoaB'ewnDjfn, beat men and tow-meti 

1»933 

Sai 

158 

— 34'4 

+203-0 


OaDER 91-—Tm-caport by rcsiad 

131.870 

111,478 

S2j6a 

+ fl3ff 

+152 

llJt- 

IH 

Ownars, manjigeTsip nod eijiployoSi etc, er 
uioeliAotciiLly dtlveo and Other veldnlf^a. 

5ljg59 

njNi7 

as,135 

+7^9 

+r4 

m 

lie 

Falkl, ete.* twieT^ and oweem 

Autk clfiphantt caEuoI, uiole, bbs and 
hnlloek ovncns and dtivora. 

18,789 

1 28 

i^7i 

1,&3« 

iJ4oa 

x,m 

—S4'0 
—35-4 

+i8atr4 

— oro 

117 

Porters and uso^oitgom 

' 5^37 

S.tSI 

8^138 


—37-0 


OiLDER 9a*—Transport by ran 


I8fi09 

i&.SS7 

+7ea 

+27-J 

115; 

Hallway aiuploj^at ol oil klnda other than 
cmILoa. ! 

17.S04 

U,7>4 

1 

10,309 

4344 

+3iTa 

119 

Eifliljotiretm tiiuployod on lutJway cenatruodofip 

cncL 

8,198 

MIA 

975 

-f 3,550*0 

+a7*3 


Oadi^ as.— Feat Offloc, tolegmpii and 

tekpheno aervloca, . 

4JG3 

1,183 , 

37QS 

—a7a 

^¥2472 


EnB-ChAm Vp^TBAPE 


t,t343Sa 

B24,44$ 

i-Bf-S 

+5-a 

121 

OnDiEB 9**—BanJcrt* eBtahhaheiotits Of wdlt. 
crtc. 

2i,S9I 

22^33 

2G^2 

-aa-a 

-/--i 

tn 

OApmii SA—Brokomge^ oomttUB&lDn and 
exportp ete. 

S43 

3<S8a 


4/^a 

^i4-a 

195 

Order 9A—Tradti la tnxtlles« eta, i 

1 

81,139 

2B,G4S 

+ ja^a 

-aa-/ 1 

194 

Order 97,—Trttdo tn «kltiHi tuathor and Itirst 

etc. 


is;ii8 1 

S4S4 

^§79^0 

--27-7 

12fi 

OiiDER 38.—Trade In wood, oUu 

s^s<^ 

8JSI1 

GJS&2 

^277 

-aas 

190 

Order 39.—Tratle In zntdaki otc. 

2M4 

9S9 

IJSO 

—laa 1 

+/as-d 1 

197 

OiLDER aa-^rade m pottety, brlckB^ d tiles. 

€^2B 

11228 

1 

f.42^ 


—43 a 

I9& 

QRDRtL 31.—‘Trade In cUciulCfU prOdilcMl, etc. 

i^S 

3AS4 

is^ssi 1 

-a/a 



OiLDX^R Si.^Hcrtels, caics^ mataiimntSp etc, 

224^2f 

341,978 

§29,571 

+S9r 1 

—7*3 

199 

VeniRm of wtaOi tiRiiorBT lerated waBem an^ ' 
Ion. 

9354J71 

341,714 

139,195 

+ 87-1 

—7^ 

1» 

Ovmors and mane^rs of hofioH etc. and 
tliolr ejnployca. 


m 

448 

—*1-4 

+ 3e2'0 


OE^tin SS.-^DUicr tmdo In coodatofe 

Flab dealera ... ^ 

Grpceni ami adliaia of vogi^blo oU* aole, etc. 
Sellers of tallkt butter, gbes, poult^, ogga. 

424^7 

391;94J 

IB2M9 

+iaj'a 

^B2 

151 

m 

155 

74^99 

3ifi80 

Il3,lj0 

n/>« 

a,053 
53,IR6 
14,377 

+ 14^M 
+01*9 

+irr 

“^3'e 

+Man 

154 

79 

Sellers of iwootnieflts^ sugar, gnr, ate. 

18,098 

4,858 

0,899 

-* 51-3 

+ 179-7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII (OcouPATtoNAi,)^~^BLEOTEED Oocnn-AiaGNs.— 


6 


Popular 

Fopdia- 

Fepfula- 

Percenl^ 

PeteoDt' 

a, 

OCCDPATID» 

tion Blip- 
potted In 

tion BDp^ 
ported in 

tlm 3ep- 
potted Id 

1 ef va- 

rlatlon 

age Q| Ya^ 
Tmtien ' 

§ 


1»31 

1 1911 

1001 

trem 1901 

rnnn iVil 




biKIl 

le 1931 

1 

2 

3 

4 

' 6 

8 

7 

139 

laa 

IS7 

US 

I3d 

. Oan^Rpiom, botel^lwjLf^ YegotttbJ^, ecti 

GrklD Jbnd pDlAQ 

TcbnccOi npltiiu^ fionja. Cta.p aellem 
in 4hDep, iiKiO, 

liay, and fodder 

117^4 
S4.riB9 
IS,111 
»,741 

37^61 

100,171 

4,016 

1 I8p400 

0,673 

03,32^ 

40^4 

3,972 

9^ 

9,441 

+76^3 
•f 101-6 
+95-3 
+476^9 
^1-1 

+ 16-1 
+ 19^1“ 
+431.0 

—W4 

t40 

0]U3£& 34.^Titide In clothliig Aod tqilist 

17.84$ 

19^622 

1 J/,l-li 

Hr49^I 

1 +rj 


OmiEii gfi.—in mmltnrQ 

S,S4^ 

T^7& 

20,909 

^27 

1 1 

1 -^24^4 

Hi 

in himimrD^ carpotST oormiiu^ eta. .. 

7,fK0 

0,117 


p p* 

j +2Ta 

143 

OiiD£& 36/—TifulG Id bnlMIng mat^rlalB etc* 

$.273 

t.2S0 

2/93 

—441 

r 

1 &31&4 

L44- 

U$ 

OEtDRA ft7.—l^de in mcAnn uf tTnnspotfi 

7\37t 

IS^97 

U\S99 

— 70 

1 —52'7 

m 

Obdcb oa^Tridft in Inol, etc. 

S$fiOO 

25^30 

2.437 

4-931 9 

^93-4 


OnOEn 30^—Trade in lKxoi'3r^ 

4a.»i3 

49^19 

45jS30 

-hl-3 

+5^ 

149 

DeaierH En preoii;maii^OB« cte. 

O,»0S 

7^00 

4 m 
96,T10 

4^ 01'6 

->127) 

—116 

+900^0 

140 

130 

BDftligTB In OQuimiiD honglfB, 

PatillaliciiL, bock-aellertiT station ersp -oi;^ 

63^96 

S.765 

aa,144 

907 

“IH 


40.—Trade ot other wAtB, etc. 

* 33i.SQ4 

241JS7 

303^99 

^ —20^3 

+ Jr'f 

ici 

Id ragSt sttihiFLi vefiw? 0t4% 

12 





133 

ItlhcruDi pedinra, haw1(ers,Qi£, 

1A49 

30 



+6ipe8-6 


Clau C.^f^ublEt: Adtni niitmi liaa ami UbtrAl 
Am, 

763,092 

719321 

728,147 

—I-J 

+ed 


8nB-G LABS VIFUBLTC FOBCE. 

2^$J23 

194^99 

104/12 

497 / 



Orz>«» il,--KTmy ... 

73^29 

99/99 

94,499 

+^"8 

+tf^S 

133 

159 

Ann y (Imperial] ».. p., ...i 

Army (ItidUin iStatefl) 

8.010 
' 63,910 

9,694 

9^m 

22/97 

43.341 

^766 
+ t&'9 

+44*4 

+8-2 


ORD£n 44 .—FOUdo 

tS2^93 1 

9SJS43 

39/44 

+J-f0^d 

^999 

160 

Ttilage TTAichmoii 

110^02 

OOAii 

3«,770 

+360 

+ori 


StJB-CLAS8 Tl[.“FtJBLlC ADAIISTie- 
TRATION. 

335,4S9 

349 J94 

903,037 

-31-9 

—30 

161 

16^ 

On2>EB49.—Fnh4lc AdmlniBtTmtfQin 

BeiTlise of the Slate «p. 

BervEoe nf imllttti and Fmislgiti States 

3fi21 

313,600 

30,974 

4^97 

180,93] 

BvVVO 

12/07 

166.371 

84,048 

394,000 

^47 

--10-6 

— 22^9 
+ 02^0 , 

163 

164 

Municipal and olbor local serTloe 

Village oJndalM and aerrAJita other than 

VO,184 

201,960 

—30-5 


watcbmsn. 






- 

BUB CLAB8 VIU.—PROFBBSIONB AND 
XfAB&BAL ABm 

i 201,6/1 

209,039 

119/93 

43<7S 

—3-8 


OnDEB 46.—Hffllig^Oil 

60.426 

101/97 

41 J 23 

4146 0 

—40-3 

t69 

166 

Fricstfi, mlntetaiBr ete. 

HetigloiL% monOIcnDtet inmates of tnonastorieg, 
cte. 

22jm 

JD94 

07,609 

33p743 

9^48 

26^637 

+m^ 

+31'0 

—68-1 

'-957 

Z67 

Catechlstfip readers, chitroh and mljcjon 
acrvlocp 

760 

^,317 

s^rj 

—306 

— 6flr6 

t6S 

d\]mplei bnrinl or bnrnlag ground aerftoo^ 
pilgrim cottdojcters, dzoumolfieni. 

^ 84,134 

7,410 

0,910 

+ 7-3 [ 

+ 860^6 


OBITER 47.—Law 


9^93 

9,M4 

—1-7 f 

+ 295-1 

160 

Lawyers of all klnds;^ tnetuding Idtalai lav 
■ gents ami miUtbtiara. 


i,939 

0,002 

+ia'« 1 

+339-7 

170 

Lawyom' clerka, petition wrlterm* eco. 

477 

29 

937 

—«-B 

+ 1,608-6 


GHDtlk 66h^Htfdlclae 

29.499 

30,973 

19/39 

+$OS 

^7 

111 

m 

Medical praorltlonera ol ad klDdfi^ eta 
MldwiYes^ Taeciiiators, oompoundars, eUL ..- 

03^03 

6,936 

3^^700 

7,313 

10,790 

3,496 

+Mi'4 
+ I0n'3 

-3-8 

—0*3 

173- 
174 1 

Order 49.—In^tmctlon p^. 

97,M3 

23^74 1 

0/96 

+I39rj 

4-129 0 


Order dO-^Lotteta and Arts and Solenoea. 

27^02 

49^42 

33/42 i 

+20-4 

-4t-2 

173 

Pnbllo BOiibDfi, etertogmphcrB, eto, 

11 





176 

MosEc oomposera and masterit etc. 

16333 

"a8,7T4 

S3,994 

#-P 

eaa 

^*1 


























































SUBSIDIARY TABIjE VII <Occdpatio»#al).'-5»lecte© Ocoui-AtioNS-—(cortrfi?-) 


6 

Si. 

B 

£ 

OCCDPATID^ 

P^ol^lcm 
sQppoz^ In 
Wl 

Fopidailozi 
supported in 
Itll 

' Popnla^bti 
aopportcd Lb 
IWl 

Pt^reobtagb 
of variallbn 
fiou) 1801 
tOlBll 

Porocitlago 
Ol TArlflftlOD 
ffam IBLl 
to mi 

t 

2 

* 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

1 


Chm P.~Mitcdl*i3w»i*i 

1,63TJ4S 

1 IpiOS.Bll 

2,364.048 

— 53 2 

^45-0 


EL—SI. FBEBQNB LIVINO 
OS TH£IB IKCO^ 

31,779 

%- 


sjjsr 

—45-1 



SUB-CLABS 3L—SBL DOBIESTIC SEE VICE. 

344\S93 

1 421,147 

39o,aa2 

A-77 

—181 

lei 

182 

CookHi vrikEer'carTterei, door-lceBperSp 

PrlTAte yroomt, coaolunimi dog boya, 


408.181 

14.080 

BTI.TSB 

lOplAi 

■i-0’2 

*-i8*4 
— 17f , 


SUB CLASS XI.—03. INSDFFICIEETIiY 
BE BCR [BED OCCUPATIONS 

942,977 

3S0,14$ 

i ,S24,S2a 

^75-0 

^14S9 

i»i 

165 

180 

Manufacturam, buaiii^-meii, ote-n 

Caohiers^ ACOOaDUintOf otc. 

0(116 rwlBfl onapooiA^ 

12,058 1 
4.767 ' 

im , 

8,828 

8g073 

1,000 

9J05S 

ioi«8a4 

4 -* 

—20-3 
— ITO 

+ 83-0 
— 40*0 
—3*2 


BUB-CLASS Xa—CNPBODUCIIVE- 

Sir^90 

279,1^9 

3997$! 

— 

+JS-f 1 

188 

Drdelr ol JaUOi Aoylama «to. 

1,994 I 

SAMS 1 

9,077 

— 



OiU>liR 55—fi0--'BQg^rs^ TagirauOf, pnwti- 
ttUieotOto. 

319,924 

1 

272,711 

3$77§4 

—2$'$ 

L 
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BTJBSlDIABy TABLE VI n ( OccupationAL).“O ccDPATioii op Casxks. 


Caste and ocenpiitlon 

No. per 1 
lAO 
vrerkera ; 
eagaged 
•□ e&cb 
occu}tatioa 

Ko. or 

feiiHllH 

workers 

pcrljODO 

males 

CoEti^ end Deoupatloa 

Uq* pot 
1,000 
workers 
csLiAged 
On e&ob 
ocoopatJoo 

No. Df 
temalQ 
wotkeis 

per Ijm 
malea 

1 

a 

0 

1 

a 

3 


HIKIJU. 

V—Bhoi 

Flsfa^nacn 

Cnltlvator* 

Fteia IflbotirtTH, ttc* 

mupeciacNl 
OthezK «-k4- mt-t 

a— e&arux. 

FrUsta 

CnZEivf^rs 

Trade 

t*wyore* doctors, etc. 
Fcutoni living on their 
Other? 

3— C» AS A LA. 

’WwdioTinen... 

Cultivators 
Field InbciLtm, etc 
Lfiboinrere nnsiHliclllod 
Others 

4— Cbamujuil 

Shoo tDokcre 

Cnltl Tutor? 

Field Iftbourets, oUu 
Labcurot? ujxttpecitpd 
OUiicrA ... 

OR Ko^sati, 

W^vom 

CattiTAtou 
Flclil labonrera^ elo. 
Trade +« 

X^Bboiurarti ttbspccllled 
OtboTs #.. 

e—B ha:!&ar. 

Shepherds 

CultiTstckcs 
Field intmtoni, qto. 
Lfthonrers unspeolAiid 
OLhors ... 

7"*Beobi* 

Waahrrtnen 

CnltE valors 
Fifcid Uboarorap etc, 
Lab-jurer? uneporlfled 
0 th imi ». 

d—G olla. 

OQwherd^i... 

Cnltivatom 
Field Iftboiarefs^ otC« 
Laboorej? luutpeoijned 
OUii>r* 


Ai - 

201 



1.74 

1.186 

Vi < 

65 

1461 

ita 1 

30 

664 

... 

4eo 

m 

i-fcf 

93 

03 

veir 

m 

m 

AAi 

\ as 

111 


ss 

18 

me- 

46 

673 

1 1-1! 

690 

169 


■46J2 

3S2 

■^P 

76 

646 

... 

77 

1,167 

... 

10 ; 

1470 , 

VVP 

M3 

741 

avH 

J15 

2SS 

eva 

65 

1,470 

1 

166 

t»80O 

Ta r 

7B 

1,966 

saH 

879 

446 

III 

310 

943^ 


101 

941 

A.i 

164 

1.M0 

VVI 

100 

lOfl 


60 

3.164 

" 

m 

M03 


2S7 

5S0 

r. 1 . 


MSI 

i-i 

170 

8tiaii ' 


40 

a,89S 


819 

916 

Vf-I 

323 

SOS 

... 

m 

314 1 


16S 

849 


46 

266 


371 

1,110 


239 

^7/ 


m 

760 


16S I 

- 8,667 

... 

L9 

9,334 


2&3 

m 


9—GOtnSTDLA* 

ToAdy AeUeii 

ColUvAtora ai-4- 

Field labourer?, etc 
LAhometm ctoffpeoided 
Otliers *i+ -»-fc 

10 — Hatkah 

ColtlvAiors 

Field labenforSp ole. 
LabciuiiTH oiuipBQlAed 
Others «- 

i 

11— Ealal. 


Liquor sellers 

Cnitlvaton 
Field LaboonofSi 
l^hotireis unapticiOed 
Othere 


■pa+ 


12—KaPO. 

CnltlTatofS 


Field inbonrenit cSc. 

Ttnde 

Fdisods UTibg oa t beir tnDOmeu 
Domestic burrjCD 
E#aboorora noatieoibod 

Othere 


1?—Koll 

CaUlToiars 


FloM labonnirfk etep 
LsbooroiB LospMlflcd 
Others 


14—KOMATl- 
Traders 


CnliJvAiors ■■■ 

Fenioas Jirlng m tholr tncDino 
Labanreni onsiTecUlrd 
Otheni h.. 


14—KlXUnHAK 
Fortiers 


Cnlttvstor? 

Field lAbotiroiSr etc. 
Trade ... 

Labomers cnspoclliod 

OlbOFS »i. 


Ib-KtmMA 

Bbcplietidb.^. 


CalLlvatoie 
Field lAboniers, etc, 
Lshonrsts uiuipcciiJlcil 
Otliere *** 


340 

m 

112 

14 

ira 


FF7 

320 

74 

itio 


4Sd 

43 

I 

les 


34^ 

140 

7 

13 

* m 

13 

934 


^&S 

im 


443 

46 

U 

6 

471 



370 

ez2 

HP 

06 

767 

... 


ItOSO 

P*i 

49 

803 


16 

6oa 

•IH 

496 

' 790 

»ll 




1 39$ 

S$9 


177 

a,m , 


64 

a.769 

i..| 

7 

m 

il 

869 

1410 


rsi 

493 

7136 

m 


22r 

Vp3a3 

m 


iA03 

640 

DO 

1.207 

0:b 


392 

003 

643 

903 

13$ 

t,0&7 

177 


49S 

1,161 

a.100 

1401 


40B 

B3S 

1,073 

IpOlT 

MIS 
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* 

SUBSIDIARY table VIll (Occupationai-).— Occurpmoir ofSblbcted Castes—< con<(i.) 


* 

Cftdbj iEd (wCiip4tioii 

Na.p«r 
1.0OU 
worltvtn 
engAged 
en eiicb 
ooenpAUen 

Bci. cl 
lejonie 
worker* 
per 1^000 
mki^ 

Ciute end ooctipAtieii 

I4o. per 
IfiOQ 
workeis 
engaged 
on 

oconpAiioD 

Ha.ot 1 
remnle 

wnrkeiB 
per 1,000 
males 

‘ 1 

» 1 

B 

1 ' 9 

3 

HINDU—(eoi'W.J 

17—DlKOAtAT. 

Tn^nAitd ibD{ikeopcn 

GtiifclvK^» — ■ 

Porwu llvloi on tbel^ IntJdoiOM 
DO£D68(tlC »rviM 
lAhdnret* onapeciijM 

Othm^s *** 

'T 

BLnckfiRiltha 

OnLtlTntuTd 

Pifl]^ laboanmi cto^ 

Xindc 114 *-k* 

LAbanrarR imapocifled 

Ofcb^ra «. 

L9—MADlQA^ 

Hetlinl aervic^ 

CuMiYMotB 

1 Pidld Inbonrem, etc- 

' Ffuwiia liTing <ni tbelr inootne 

LAbonTOrB anapoolllod 

Olb^n 

20—MAIUli. 

Minimi sefTloC 

CnlUmon 

Pl^d labourorflt «tc. 

Pmo» HtIok &u «hoir In woe 
tioboarcin nnspoolde^ 

Olbcrfl 

2|^MJktml. —V *** ■■■ 

GArdunevs^.^ 

Pi«ldUbcm-t:rA» etc 

IliAbonitita tiDspeoldod 

Otbcn +i-» ■-■'■ !•■-■ 

22—HAVCALAr 

B&TtmrB — »» 

CnUlTAtors 
plaid tiboimTm ete. 

IK)XllO«t1« BOlfTlCH ..« 

LAbonren anapeclftcd 

QLbnta i-i# *** t »** 

3»—ItfAliATlIA. 

ColllTAtcra ■»'*» 

loOQtEUi Irom r^t ol land 

1 AbDor«»j etc* 

Enlaern oE llTo-«tockt nnknictn 
aad berdaniAD 

Xrfljle -*^11 — ■** 

Pufsodfl living oq ibolv laootne*. 

Dctoestic aanrioo *« „J 

** tjabonroni 

nttmjffl 

24—MUNNUB- 

CttltlTAton 

Field Inlwnrefn. etc. 

Domeatk: »erTloo 

L«bourcn anipcclflcd 

Gtbera *« *'■! 

1 

I 2S2 

110 

^ 51 

40 

n 

ftOl 

tS2 

lOJ 

190 

TO 

ftB 

sse 

2SB 

99 

aw 

u 

dU 

273 

in 

tia 

1 

m j 

2SI 

330 

23 

437 

1 212 

380 

1 140 

7fl 

81 

; 

j« |, 

&5 ‘ 

239 

84 

10 

fl 

32 

> 17 

£86 

337 

107 

23 

40 

337 

1 

332 

1 lp308 

770 

' U02 

i.no 
004 
694 

233 

600 

lp66» 

480 

1^76 

800 

37 

047 

3,244 

ITS 

800 

608 

SB3 

1 1,036 

1 4,ns 

£33 
734 
OSS , 

t^33 

SOI 1 

221 

867 

i3i 

rro 

2,77fl 

706 

{,^3 

48$ 

S33 

276 

1^24 

14$ , 

782 

43$ 

071 

726 

&S4 

SS3 

5,037 

384 

626 

603 

.36—|ltFTB40L 

Hontero 

Col tl velctn -■-■^ 

Field labocrer*, eic. 

Lftbont'ere unspeciAed 

OtberH **• *** f-r 

SO—NAHn adt y 

Barber* 

CtUtivnCoTB *.. * 

Field inbCrtWrB, etc... 
i;4llxHireTB ansp^tded 

Otben 

27— FauchaU, *- 

BtoltiiJi ..-. ***^ 

Caiyr&$ars 

Labobrers nnapeolfled 

Otbof* -i-H *11 **i 

28— KAJPCT. 

Sddlom **• **■* 

CultiTALDm 

Trade Mm -*• 

I>amfi9tfo Hrfeloc .^p. 

Laboercra noapocifled 

Oibers m* 

’Weaver^ *- 

Cultlralors _ *** 

Field labeiitiiiSr ct«L ... 

Labonreni Dnspecittod 

Olbet^s- ii* *■■ «*# 

30— SaTaKL 

Bellglotu beggars 

Cultivate rrs 

Field laiiotiTCrSk eOo. 4. 
Labonrcra nnapecUlcd ^. 

Others *** 

31— BU^AB 

GoldEnnltba 

Biirwns nw\iAg m tbelr Income 
DomtinUc BorTiGe mp 

liAbooren onepeoLOed 

Otbeni "** 

32— SUTAR, 

Ckrpeuteri 

CnlrivAbora ..* -p 

Domeatia ftarrloe ... 

I!«AboQrer3 im^peclAed 

Others ..* *^s 

88 —Telaga. 

* CnltlTatore -«■ 

laceme (ram rest o( land 

FteLd labcoreT*, etc* - 

Trade ... " -- 

FotaanA Bring on tbeir income 

Domestic aerrice ■*■! *+i| 

Labwmis nnspecifled -.J 

Others >.»* 

»-v 

il7 

204 

390 

31 

240 

2$S 

188 

38 

66 

476 

2S3 

aia 

45 

461 

72 

237 

74 

148 

70 

4^4 

392 

33 

I 94 

a 

423 

3$3 

98 

B Si 

i ti 

471 

233 

'• 94 

27 

SO 

528 

3M 1 

93 

40 

17 
540 

332 

18 
179 

34 
i$ 
45 
12 

862 

721 

845 

M6a 

309 

652 

351 

B&9 ~ 
240 
BrOOO 
1,342 

213 

13 

607 

i^IS 

J 

932 

441 

lp481 

467 

836 

S43 1 

313 

m 

no 

864 

i,034 

430 1 
1,808 
734 

653 

27 

2.659 

10J22 

1 89^74 

' 15415 

34149 

3 

3443 

4471 

2413 

7.163 

r-#s 

607 

1,081 

253 

148 

948 

988 

51 

80 - - 



I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII (Occui»A'noNAL)_OccopjiarioN of Selected CASXBs-^(co»id.) 


Cute majH oDcapatbo 


Kol 
1,000 
worken 
ungaged 
on «ch 
^bmipa^kALl 


No. d£ 
frniilte 
■warkieni 
per 
mAlea 


HIN DU-HlwMd,} 

04—Tkw* 

QPpfcessoTB 

ColtIvAtm 
Fiulil Ij^bouror^, etc. 
LAbcFDiera aiiapcaLaed 
Ouuric* — 

f 

Ofi—U ppaba. 

Mawns 

CnUlvMcis 
Field labcnrertt oioi 
LalxHirerB luLapeolfled 
OUiOja 

0fi—V elama. 

CaJtlTAbcnt0 

iocomo rn?Di lenD el i^n d 
Field lAbotlrerHi etc. 
liAlxmreni iiat|»oalQed 
Otliera ^ 

fl7 —Wadpib. 

Btot&elireakflfB 

Cuitliraiora 
Field labooiereg ecc« 
lWbcurc>c!i uii>r|K»lllod 
Others i.. 

se—WANJ4BJ. 

GehJvaton. 

Field laboojreret etc. 
LAboDiera tiiu|iDcliletl 


WtrSAUlAN. 

30--Koo(iAU 

Ihcome (K>m kloa ot l&ad 

CcitlTAton 

Fobllc Force 

Ptieile AdiuiDUftntLaQ 

Iiiboqrera onBpiJClhed 

Others 

4D—FjJliJUff* 

Income inrm mit of iatiil 

CQlttvatcve 

Field Labciiirera, eta 

Fabllc Form 

PubLle Admlnistraifoti 

Lmbotuera murpedfled 

Others 

iDDome from rent ot Zud 
Cullintcrs 
Field lihoorerBr ote. 

TmAe 

FahlLc Force 
Fchho Admltthrtrstlon 
lAwyen, iSocton ana 
Oomutlc verrioe «. 
Labourers unspecilled 
Others 


15 

070 


J55 

05 

60 

91 

477 


104 

1 S3 

159 

4T 

B74 


42a 

94 

109 

170 

0 ei 


J7S 

00 

le 

m 


09 

307 

70 

99 

68 


70 

161 

66 

106 

7» 

107 

410 


04 

313 

48 

77 

76 

69 

10 

144 

04 

901 


07S 

000 

£p40t 

537 

SS7 


fSO 

60 

1,169 

1*7X1 

1^44 


t^07 

1^9 

9$ 

W 

019 


S3S 

1,170 

644 

1,047 

6j649 


S02 

600 

1^076 

606 


Caste sad occapiitlaD 


691 

930 

7 

40 

67S 

149 


640 

809 

06 

4 

01 

ijaoo 

4i99 


619 

m 

00 

197 

I 

6S 

194 

044 

ijm 

600 


49—SreUlIL 

Income tt&m rent el luhd 
ColtlTamrv.^ 

Field hibocirere, ete+ 

Izudujitry ,pp 
Tirade 

Fobho Force 
Fchlic AdmiulBlredcn 
Lawyeis, doctors and teochets , 
Fi^reone Usliig m thcLr iDcotae , 
Doxneatle sa^lce 
Laboirers mupcciBcd 
Others 


CHFIBTIAN. 

40—ANQInO-LhuiaNp 
Trade 

Public Force 
FubiUo Admlalstratloiti 
LawjBiSp dootefs and teacbeis 
Others 

44—AEMCKIAJSf, 

Trade 

Others 

40—KOBOPEAJI pp. 

Trade 

Transport..^ ^ 

Indoatry 

PuhliD Faroe 

LawymSrdaetofS aodteacbers .. 
Others 

40—tiiDZAK CctEuenAir. 

Cidti^ators « 

Field tahaersTs, etc- , « 

Baieers ot )lve-«tockj 
And herdsmen 1 * __ 

IndDiitry *.♦ 

Trade h« 

BciiHlmia 
Lasryers, doctem ami teachois^p. 
Dcsncfstic aerrjos 

Labcuieis nncpeclAed 
Others 

ANnriBTIO. 

4T—BHlh. 


Eonters 

-■-pa 

Coltlvators 
Field laboamsrete. 
t^alsooieia nuspecified 
Others 


40—Oosu* 


OmtlTatets 

Field labonrere, etCp 
Lsboiirers uuspeclded 
^Hheis 


Na per 

Workers 
migaied 
nu each 

oocepatto 

# 1 

No* oC 
female 
werkertt 
pftripOOO 
^ mates 

3 

i 


* 

09 

400 

960 

005 

89 

i+: 4 

1T9 

66 

TVS 

90 

» 70 

*■*+ 

70 

19 

17 

29 

,/ 96 

400 

IIB 

849 

P* 51 

900 

- ISu 

146 

H lie 

160 

. 100 


140 

mt 

90 

703 

406 

094 

671 


P 499 

000 

46 


63 

-* 

4 


687 

«■# 

49 

80 

103 

190 ' 

im 

657 

99B 

084 

87 

90 

9 

n 

60 

on 

7 

774 

7 

013 

140 

9,077 

70 

no 

301 

090 

i09 

200 

79 

709 

390 

1,674 

1S6 

674 

461 

667 

SS2 

420 

054 

9,300 1 

19 

6 # 

847 ^ 

434 


4 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE Till (OccuPATioiJAi-).*-j6couPATTONOpSELEoTBO' Castes— (condd.) 

• » 


i.ii4 occQp«Uoa 

ISO. per 

IpOOD 
werkdn 
eo^ged 
on w)b 
ocoupMUm 

No. of 

farrtmlft ' 

workers 

per 

JUtUtt 

Cftste uid occnpatlon 

Na pov 

vrorken ' 
cmgsiged 
on oach 
wcupiitioa 

N(x of 
Ceia&Ie 
wurkero 
per 2,000 

] 

S I 8 

1 

t 

8 

m 

A^TUIBXIC— 

It — L ambaua. 

Ou tJjttl U AAi ■ Al-I 

CUUl’mtOTB 

Field ImlHareim Qto- 
BAiaenolHtre-KCQotap mUkiiHui 
eod berdffinaB ... 

Tr&de ^ 

lAbomer^ tmapedtel 

Otbere ..* 

lOS 

sm 

n 

It 

41 

287 

7S2 

601 

sm 

6 

4^A 

IMKI 

m 

flO—rEHlAtiA. 

Baoketmikers 

CnltLimtoite 

Field lA^^Qilrefs, eta 

Lebqnferq GDOpenUled 

Otber^ .« A..I 

hJZP 

26 

80 

Bl 

4Bd 

dl-tf 

603 

l.DOt 

im 

Mas 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX (OoccpationaIi).—Numbes of pessone employed 

ON RAILWAYS^ IRBlOATION AND POST OFFICE. 


dAffi of emplo^'vd 

Europeuiaaiid 

Anglo-ludlufl 

IctdiuB 1 

1 1 
Romarlct 


1 



1 

9 

s 1 

1 

BA1LWA7B. 







tot*] pvrwu <Bip]iijr«db 

AM 


■MA 

XXX 

42S 

20,409 ! 


PerMOnt diweUu 

AM 

AAI 


AAI 


ieA4€ : 


OSoon *** 

EabonlliiAtes d^mwinK moa^ thhn Bs. TS td^ 

V: 

AAi 

mm.m 

84 

i^a 

7 

m 


Subcirdliia^ drawing fmoi Ka, SA (a 3^. 7A p. 

XU. 

AAI 

m 

i S354 


SubordlDAteA dnwlnft under 20 p« is 


Ab ■ 

mmm 

so 

is.uo 



1 l-l 

AM 

VAf 

AAri 

AM ’ 



OQDtrAOton 

-■■■■■ 

iiM 

AAH 

AM 

AAi 

133 


Oantraotcra^ regular empluyoA 

¥■ - 

if A 

mmm 

■ A4 

A i i 

m 


I**-! -ih. 


AM 

¥»■ 

A-M 

AM 

l»A0T 


I lA&lOATIOM £>EFAKT^N1» 






TotaJ pAfwuu ottiptoyflJ. 

¥*ii- 

•■M 

AM- 

AAr 

0 

ZS,0$9 


PmfMO dir€ctlv smp ^td 

»■■■ 

m*a 

AAA 

A- »■ 

B 



OQocr* 


■ «v 

lAA 

AAA 

4 

31 


Upper Sp]>ordiD&tes 

-H-l- 


Ab-b- 

AAi 

S 

117 


fjwer Snbordinato 


«-■ 

.B.B 


s 

no 


Clerks 


■ H 

♦ — 

mwm 

1 

234 


Peons and other semiitia 

mrm 

IP-. 

.BB 

.B. 


913 


OooUjM 






4/m 


Pmoft# indfFKffpnnpZDpffd 

4 i-i 

4*11. 

i 

Ari 1 

X.. 

i-H 

19jS26 


COQtrAOttkrtp 

■i» 


■** 

PH 

*XX 

334 


Ccmtraotoni' iWilAr etdployw 

-.x^ 


VV4 

«*P 

430 


CooUea 


..X 


l-N 

-IH 

10,734 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX (OootrpA'noNAL).—N umbbs of persons employed 

ON RAILWAYS, IRRIGATION AND POST OFilOE.—(cbncfrf,) 



Poet othoo 

Tolograph 
Deport toenfi 


Clua of porsoQfi empleyed , 

!£uropoaDa 


Emopeaaa 


Hemarka 


and Aagh>- 

Indians 

and Angio 

1 Indians 



Indians 


IndiauA 



1 

3 

3 

1 * 

5 

ft 

ToUl pmofti «i»playAd 

« ! 

3,678 

4 

9 

Figures 





uudsr 

(i) PofiAitd T^te^ph 

8 

^fiD4 

4 

8 

*pmt 




* 


BapATTtiiag aMcors (LDolodiiig probationary 





luoludfi 

Buporlnienile&t'v and Inspocton ot Poet Offlon 





Ihoi^ tor 

and AsHlstaDi ind Oepnty ttcpfurJnteDdonbi ot 





Bx M. H. 

Telegcaphe and aU offlooTB of htEttfif tank tlma 





the 

thewU 

XXX 

tl 

X.. 

iP¥ 

NliamV 

PosUnSHfiers, Icoiiididg l>epiity Aaslstante, Bub 





poaftoCftOM 

and Bruncli postmaSEona. 

SiguaUing eetabliabiiieiit Including Yrarrant 

s 

8S9 


... 

akiQ. 

offloers, mon^oouiiuLaejoiLed offloora, military 
to]<gTBpblBts uud otht^ omploycB. h. 

AAi 

AAA 

8 

I 


BliBooUaiLBaaa agents, euhool masters, at&tlou- 


S16 




uiaAterii e0o . ■■« 

+ + A 

AAA 

¥1-1 


Qorka oC all klude 

8 

1T4 

A BH 

1 l« 


Poatinon *** pi* —■- •-* 

Bktllod Inboiir nBtabllebipeDt IncLndlui; fonmen, 

Ani 

IflOS 

AAA 

H« 


Invtramenl makera, carpenterB> bla^k-smlUu* 
tnecbanica, aDlhiuapoctarfl, Uno-meu and Uue- 

Elders and oSJiers. 

-M 

AAA 

1 

4 


UuakUJod labour oBtabliabizient Inolndliig Uoe- 






oooliee, uabJe gtiurda, battorymen, ^^jreph 
mcftsangon, peons and other employaa 

AAI 

87 

i B B 

1 


Road ostabllahm^nt onafilelLng oJ ovunieure, run- 






norsr dorks and booking bgoufUt boalmon^ syoes^ 
ocaclupeui boarnta oud oihnra 

AIA 

ueii 

AAA 

lAA 


(f} JluiJwuy 3/a^Z 

Baporrlsing nfilDere (tneJudliig Supoctulonduuta 


82 

Ai B 

Abt 


and [nApoctors ot sorMng). 

AA" 

3 

B 

Ai ■ 


Clerks ot all kinds 

AAI 

4 

#.B 

■ ■A 


Sorters — *'- 

MA 

48 

-b-PA 

APA 


Mall gttardSi mail agents^ van poom» portom, etOp 

#-■ 

3ft 

bbA 

"■A 








































/ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I /Indubtsial).—Distktbotion of Indostbies and Pbbsons Employed. 




1 OoDOral I>latrtbslJoii of tnduaLrios uid Fofwus Binploy&d 



tm 




r. , 











s 








Nudibor of Forsona omyki^'Od 



. »■ 

1 

s 


I 












g 

M 





Dinictbii, 







B 

e 

ludDstdftl £stftbll£lhllK'Dfe 

■** 

X 

\ 

Total 

HupeifinBlon 
and oieirkal 

1 


UtiaMllnd tabouiiGra 

a 

Ig 


■fC 

q 

1 wboto 











*5 

!l 


£ 

lb 





SkUlihd 





' B 


j ebJjefly located 



0 ; 

X ' 

, workman 





as 

ll 

« 

o 

e 

1 

Malos 

Fb- 

%<■: 

■=lj 

s « 

3 g 

i 1 



Adulta 

CblidiQn 

n 

II 


□ 

CJ 

g 



Qiijefl 

«s 

M 

, 







ht 


il 



1 

g ■ 

II : 

3 

1 « 

1 : p 

S il 

i 1 
£- 1 

1 ^ 
'S 

1 

1 

4 

« 

1 


II 

g- 

iii^ 

j|t 

1 

i 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

4 

1 * 

^ a 

t 0 

i 10 

u 

It 

11 

14 

n 

10 

18 

17 

Total 

Jsod 

Ij Hydanbad Slate ,, 

. 2S,0<H 

WfiS7 

S3, 

^ l,40S. 

*^T,403 

1700 

1 i4^ 

£5,033 

L3,124 

t[l.l74 

143 

111 

1. ToxtU-a iDdnalirLea .. 

. ae 

^tato ^ 

J 0.006 

l,«S3 

t 3. 

.. 340. 


1 1B4 

2,711 

L| 1.44^ 

L 3S6 

1 375 

m 


Cotton Qlanlne 
torluB. 

4^ 

bad, NIumalHu]^ 

' i,0Si 

WJ 

. 

.. 240. 

,, SSC 

1 J 


1 232 

r Ml 

SO 

293 

79 



Aomii^biui, ^ > 
Nandor, Par- ^ 

idwnl, Goibarga^ 
Omiaoabfljd ap/i : 















Baiobtir. J 













Cotton GHtonlDg mid 

4J 

Atiaf-l-BaLdaf ^ 

An- 

ItS4€ 

S7$ 

3 , 

244 . 

» 404 

l' ... 

S02 

f Mil 

S3 

42 

421 




rauj^abad, Kan^ 















' <Icr, PftthbanJ, - 
Galb&rjia, Ofluia- 1 









■■ 






nalmJ and Hal- i, 
oblir. ji 













Gottoa Fao- 

toHes- 

9 

AiiTODgabaa and > 
Nandor, [ 

34 

4 » 

... . 

S, 

M 

i ,.. 

44 

i 20 

a 

il 

20 

3sr 

27j! 

Cotton fiplnnkiig and 
WcAvin^ 

3 

Uyd^’rabid City* 1 
tbu tOWUB of 1 
Aurangabad and f 
Gctlbs^. J 

2,99f 

no 


04, 

B34 


Ifi2S 

443 

1 

129 

214 

12$ 

Cotton nod SaIH bond- 
loom Fo^rloft. 

Id 

Hydurabod City^ 1 
Wamuenbiiab- 1 

2SM 

JSS 

*■■ .. 

&3- 

114 

i4 

ior 

iM9 

1 

# 

IM 

M20 

S3 



babnagaf and f 

Culbarga* J 

' 1 












IL Wood IndoflUfoB 

12 

Bydorahad City, \ 
A^laamutwd and }• 

sat 

mmm 

.. 

. m- 

J ill 


, 101 

... 

84 


i- + 

iie| 



Aurangabad. -J 













III, Motld tildu^ry 

1 

ByderabBil City 

w 

1| 

0.. 

it*. 

i 434 

t 

321 


oe 


t 

81 

IYm Product Ion nm] trua- 
toisAiou ot phyafcol 

1 

Hydurnbad City ... 

114 

... 

1',. 

4^.. 


1 

14 


... ’ 

mmrn 

i^ii 

... 

loroen. 








1 







V; Fartlietiwjire lDdU9' 

1 trfcB^ 

1 

HydftrabAdC^ty .«| 

1 Si 

’i 


1 

J «' 

10 

m 

8 

2 


no 

4i 

Vim tndOBtriefloonnijdledi 
vr^b Cliomfonl Vto 

7 

Hydor^Lbitd City 

12S 

s 

J 

\" 

liK 


4-1 k 

70 

8 

8 

ari-i 

» 

33 

dQctB. 















Vtt. Food lodofitriDu 

SI 

1 

HyOombad City* \ 

Warmujnl, Adila- 

1,4A2, 


L 

... 

. tag , 

^ 300 

ie 

m 

142 

3il 

ISO 

iss' 

t4a 

* 

1 

bad, Habbobua^ 











1 



* , 

iiii-t Nal^'OibdA^ fj 
Parbhatil nud 



1 

! 











1 

Goibarf^a, 



j 










Vin.. Qaarrtt?« ot b&rd 
tooka. 

a 

Atraf-i-Balda, 1 

Mobbuboagatt 

tA4A 


f 

aji*in 

40 

« ST 


tm 

lt241 

03 

93 j 

Kso 

m 



Aaraugab^,. ^ 

Nandin- and Gul- 
bargu. 



1 

1 









IX. Convtructlujl Ol maanM 
of tr&naport^ 

22 

HydoruMd City 
AtmM.lJuldji, 

iiisa 

ISQ 

w.. 

1 iw,. 

^ S^4T 

6 

im 

IIM 

Toj 

S3 

2B 




WuraD^^NlKdiii^ ^ 









1 






abad.^ Auranga^ 
bad, Farbbaul 
and Cuibarga 









P 

1 




K. MinoB (CoUicriia) 

I 

Waraugal 

9p$20 

0^40 

24 pt> 

»a.. 

- l.TOl 

030 

0,800 

JASt 


ISi 

300 

lOT 

InddattJoB of losiu^. 

10 

Bydurabad City 

S5B 

... 

8^. 

87,. 

m 

« hi 

81 


M, 

1 I i 

'*"p 


XXL of drcfti 

a 

Hyderabad City 

dl 


Om, 

, 7 .. 

m 

■P-- 

1 

PM 

1 

10 

4 ■ P 

ah'* 

188 

XOL Lo&tbfiv and otbot 
lodnatdOB. 

tfl * 

1 

IfydeTubad City 

04 


airi a-faH 

. S H' 

1 

* 23 

i 

18 

... 1 

! 

18 

t h-h* 

Kt a 

339 j 















































































































































830 

subsidiary table n (Ixddstrial) “PAETicutiAHS of Establishments Emplotino 30 os 

MOSS PEBSOMS in 1911 AKO 1931. 



1 

T^p» ot OnStAlaktkn , 

IndmtdAi EBt«bll«bmc]it8 ' 

1 

1 ^ 

■U 

1 4 

5 

n 

c 

'S E 

1 

A 

a 

1 

s s 

1—1 

1 

.3 

d 

h-* 

1, 

S 

S p 

1 s 

a- 

1-^ 

V w 

d o 

d A 

d s 

III 

fs- 

in 

lie 

> -* i 

o ! 

;i 

1 II 
11; 

1 

e ^ 

I p 

lisl 

PU- ^ _ 

9 

£l5 

1 

i 

iC 

d 

•a 

d 

1 

41 

?•* 

O < 

3 1 

II’ 

n 
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SCBSIDIAEY TABLE IV (Industwal).—Plage of OfiietN of Skilled iMPLOTfES* 
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SU^IDIARY TABLE VI (Industmal)*—D iSThiBCTiOx of oertaik racet 
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APPENDIS I. 

Index numbers of the Annual Average Retail Prices of wheat in the 
City and the Districts op the Hyderabad St^te dcrino thb period 
1820-1329 Fasli (1911-1920) as oobapaRKd wrra those of the 
Normal Quinquennium 1311-1316 F. Represented by 100. 
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APPENDIX 11. 


Inijex numbers op the Annual Average Retail Prices of Rice in the 
City and the Distbiots of the EItdekabad State ddrino the period 
1320-1329 Fasli (1911-1920) as oompared with those of the 
Normal Quinquennium 1811-1316 P. Represented by 100. 
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APPENDS III. 

Index nuubbbs of the Amhcai. Avbeaqb Hex ail PaicES of Ja’wae in the 
Cm AND the Disteicts of the Hyderabad State during the period 
18204329 Pasu (1911-1920) as compared with those of the normal 
Quinquennium 13114815 P. Represented by 100. 
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APPENDIX V. 


feATBMENT SHOWING THE AyHRAOE SeLUHO pRiCE OF SivtNS IN THE DISTRICTS AS 
Ascektaineo nr OauNECiioH with the Cattle Ceksds. 
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APPENDIX Tl. 

Statement showing the places in the Dominions wh^ paibs, weekly 

HAEKETS, ETO., IN WHICH CATTLE ABB SOLD, ARE HELD, 
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